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‘ *"EROES.’ 


BY SHALIMAR. 


OnE Sunday evening, just 
after sunset, the assistant col- 
lector of Chitablary, a coastal 
disirict of Southern India, sat 
in his office. Over his head a 
punkah creaked, and the air it 
disturbed caused the papers on 
his desk to flutter. Outside, 
the wind rustled the palm 
fonds, and not far away wave- 
lets from the bay splashed 
monotonously on the beach. 
It was rather a pleasant even- 
ing, but the thoughts of the 
assistant collector were far from 
Pleasant: ; in fact he was up 
against the nastiest problem he 
over tackled. 

It was a twofold problem. 
Some time before, garrulous 

wallahs up in the 

Bombay Presidency had made 
me of their periodical, but 
tather premature, statements 
to the effect that within a 
month British rule in India 
be at an end. The 
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news of this spread slowly 
south until it reached the ears 
of a turbulent, ignorant—and 
therefore very fanatical—Mo- 
hammedan tribe, the Wogs, 
which existed in the hinterland 
of the Chitablary country. The 
men of the tribe, who had 
known no real excitement for 
a long time, sat up and did a 
little calculating: making al- 
lowance for the time the news 
had taken to reach them, they 
decided that the end of British 
rule must now be an accom- 
plished fact, and had been for 
some time. Some other, less 
efficient, rule must have taken 
its place. They had wasted 
weeks ; they must be up and 
doing. They got up and did: 
they started a full-sized re- 
bellion. They either forcibly 
converted every Hindu they 
found in the vicinity or killed 
him. They burned and looted 
where they willed ; now, urged 
L 
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on possibly by the call of the 
sea, for their ancestors had 
been Arab pirates, they were 
heading in a large body for 
the coast. In the meantime, 
in addition to a strike amongst 
the coolies in the harbour—a 
sheltered roadstead — com- 
munal rioting had broken out 
in Chitablary town _ itself. 
There Mohammedans were in 
the minority, and for part of 
the Sabbath day Hindus had 
been hunting them with lathis 
and knives all through the 
streets and bazaars, while the 
assistant collector, with the 
handful of police at his dis- 
posal, had been strenuously 
endeavouring to restore peace 
to a town that now resembled 
a@ shambles. 

While engaged on that job, 
just after daybreak, he had 
been hit on the head by a 
brickbat that nearly stunned 
him, and shortly afterwards 
he received a telegram from 
the assistant superintendent of 
police, who, with a small 
mounted body, was miles away 
trying to cope with the trouble 
there. The telegram was dis- 
turbing: the tribesmen were 
advancing in a huge mob 
—burning, forcibly converting 
and massacring as they came 
—and were now a little over 
a day’s march from the only 
bridge across the deep and 
swollen Kalipatam river. Once 
over that there was nothing to 
stop them reaching the coast. 
The assistant collector tele- 
graphed this news to his im- 
mediate superior, and went on 
with his job in the bazaar. He 
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got no reply, and later on found 
the wires had been ent. 

He had had a gruelling day, 
Now, thirsty, hungry and with 
throbbing head, he sat at his 
table staring at a pencillej 
note which a policeman had 
just brought in. It read— 


“DEAR ATKINSON,—I find 
the telegraph wires have bee 
cut, so am sending this by one 
of my men on a bicycle con- 
mandeered from one of the 
villages. I cannot stop the 
Wogs: their numbers are too 
great. I am _ evacuating all 
the villagers and sending them 


to the coast vid the bridge, 


then gradually falling back. 
Can you possibly get reinforce- 
ments out to me so that I can 
hold the bridge? If not, the 
Wogs must get over it and 
reach the coast, and you know 
what that means. They are 
killing and mutilating in the 
most savage manner.—Yours, 
J. THORBURN. 


P.S.—My men are getting 
very panicky.” 


The postscript worried the 
assistant collector more that 
all the other news. He had 
already weighed up all that 
would happen if the tribesmen 
reached the coast, more 6 
pecially the town ; and he well 
knew what atrocities can be 
produced by the savage mind. 
But he had no reinforcements 
to send; he could not spare 4 
single man from the hala 
Fortunately he had a line of 
escape for his wife and small 
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daughter, and for the families 
of the few Anglo-Indian officials 
he had under him. A large 
cargo steamer lay out in the 
bay, and his own steam launch 
yas all ready at the pier. He 
iad just listened to a speech 
from one of those Anglo-Indians 
—his head clerk; quite a 
logical speech in a way. 

“Sir,” said the clerk, ‘ why 
are we worrying and risking 
precious lives in bazaar? Let 
tribesmen come down here and 
fight townsmen. Like the 
famous fighting cats of Kil- 
kenny, sir, they will destroy 
ech other, good and proper. 
let us, therefore, withdraw 
families and selves to steamer, 
await events in safety and 
retum when they are over. 
That would be poetical justice.” 

‘Poetical justice’ indeed ! 
but the assistant collector could 
hardly consider it. ‘“‘My men 
ate getting very panicky ! ’’— 
that phrase kept recurring in 
his thoughts. Once or twice 
in the bazaar that day he had 
thought the greatly outnum- 
bered police were getting a bit 
yauicky, too. He supposed he 


 @uld hardly blame them—no 


me who has seen a riot in an 
Indian bazaar could : they were 
mere drops in an ocean of 
frenzied, half-crazy, human 
brutes. Still. . . 
“They have had the guts 
laken out of them,” he mut- 
With a sigh. 
One thing pleased him. The 
master of the steamer out in 
bay had wanted to let 


some of his crew ashore on 
liberty that day, but had been 
persuaded not to. A few fire- 
men knocking about the liquor 
shops of the bazaar would have 
certainly complicated matters, 
defied his police and divested 
him of his last shred of 
authority. They had plenty of 
guts—too much at times—the 
assistant collector thought, as 
he picked up a pen. 

Then he sat bolt upright, 
the pen poised above the desk. 
His eyebrows knit as he thought 
over a Scheme that had just 
suggested itself. 

“Why not?” he whispered 
to himself. 

There was nothing in the 
regulations to provide for such 
a step. True! but mere regu- 
lations would not prevent the 
impending calamity. He sent 
for the cyclist and questioned 
him closely regarding conditions 
out there beyond the Kali- 
patam. Making allowance for 
native exaggeration, they were 
bad. Something had to be 
done, and done promptly. In 
his mind’s eye he saw a very 
present aid in time of need. 
Twice that day he had been 
compelled to order the police 
to fire on the crowd, and he 
would probably be officially 
slated for that, anyway. He 
might as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb. 

“Peon,” he shouted, “ tell 
the serang of the launch to 
get ready. I am going off 
to the big vessel in the 
harbour.” 
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II. 


The launch headed out into 
the bay, which was now calm. 
Its glassy surface was studded 
with the reflections of thou- 
sands of stars, and the steamer’s 
riding-lights were mirrored in 
two long, irregular, golden 
streaks. Presently her black 
shape loomed high out of the 
water. The launch ranged 
alongside, but the gangway 
ladder had been hoisted up. 

“* Basuto, ahoy!” the assist- 
tant collector hailed. 

“* Hullo!” the night watch- 
man replied. 

“ Lower away your ladder. I 
want to come aboard.” 

After a little delay the ladder 
was lowered. The assistant 
collector ran up it, gained the 
steamer’s deck, and asked for 
the captain. The night watch- 
man led him up on to the lower 
bridge, and there was the cap- 
tain, already in pyjamas. He 
had finished high tea, changed 
at once to avoid the necessity 
of doing so later when he would 
be drowsy, and was lying back 
in a long chair smoking a 
cheroot. He showed the official 
into the darkened saloon, 
switched on the lights, then 
begged to be excused while 
he dressed again. In less than 
five minutes he was back in 
the saloon fully clad, listening 
while the assistant collector 
detailed his troubles—the riot- 
ing in the town which kept 
him tied down there, and the 
still more serious position away 
beyond the Kalipatam. 


“Well?” said the captain 
after he had heard everything 
and expressed his sympathy. / 

The assistant collector pro- 
duced his scheme. It was only 
a few years after the Great 
War, and surely there mnst' 
be aboard the ship a number 
of ex-sServicemen who were used 
to discipline and could handle 
a service rifle. Also, of mere 
importance, there must surely 
be an ex-officer who had served 
in the war. The assistant 
collector’s scheme was simply 
to land a small striking force 
from the steamer, and send it 
out to the assistant super 
intendent of police to help him 
to hold the bridge. 

At first he thought he had 
struck a snag. The captain 
was a dour Scot, and a Scottish 
shipmaster looking after his 
owner’s interests is a pretty 
tough proposition to get up 
against. 

“How long would the men 
be away?” he asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Two days at the most,” 
the assistant collector replied. 
“T am certain my wire got 
through to my chief before the 
line was cut; but, by Jove! 
to make sure we could send 
a message to Colombo by your 
wireless.” 

“That’s the first thing we'll 
do, and we'll do it now,” said 
the captain. “Steward, tel 
Sparks to come here.” 

The message which would 
ensure reinforcements was de 
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and the assistant 
collector's mind felt easier. 

“And suppose a few of my 
men are killed or damaged,” 
the captain went on. “TI want 
to leave here just a8 soon as 
this damned strike will let me 
get my cargo out, and I can’t 
leave with half a crew.” 

The assistant collector felt 
the justice of that remark, and 
had no reply ready. It would 
be dishonest to say there was 
no risk of men being killed 
and wounded ; it would also 
imply that the crisis was not 
a very serious one after all. 
He suddenly felt very weary ; 
he could do nothing but sit 
and stare disconsolately at the 
after-bulkhead of the saloon. 
The captain—a staunch Im- 
perialist, and, after all, not 
quite so hard-hearted as he 
looked—took pity on him. 

“Well, we'll just send for 
the chief officer and chief en- 
gineer and see what they have 
to say about it,” he said 
Kindly. 

Those two officers — both 
tather elderly—rolled into the 
saloon and immediately rallied 
to the support of the assistant 
wllector. A landing party ! 
They were all for it! Certainly 
they were both too old to go 
with it, but they and the 
eond engineer, who was rather 
asthmatic, would see the ship 
and engines were all right: while 
twas absent. Yes, there were 
‘tumber of ex-servicemen on 
board, both on deck and in the 
stokehold. 

“To begin with, the second 
and third officers were in the 


Navy all through the war,” 
the chief officer declared. 

“Hasn’t the third engineer 
got a Military Cross?” the 
captain asked. 

“He has that,” the chief 
engineer replied stoutly. ‘‘ He 
was &@ major in the Durhams; 
commanded a battalion for a 
while.” 

“ By Jove! that sounds like 
the sort of fellow I want,” the 
assistant collector cried eagerly. 
“ Can I see him ? ” 

“Of course,” said the now 
rather enthusiastic captain. He 
was beginning to wish he could 
go himself. 

Presently the third engineer 
appeared, with the second and 


third officers, who had also 


been summoned, at his heels. 
He was tall, slim and quiet of 
demeanour, and he had a close- 
clipped, military-looking mous- 
tache. The assistant collector 
again explained the situation 
and his scheme, but this time 
he took a large-scale Ordnance 
map out of his pocket, opened 
it out and spread it on the 
saloon table. 

“That’s’ your objective, 
major: the bridge over the 
Kalipatam, which is in flood 
and unfordable just now,” he 
said. “ There’s just the one 
decent road out to it.” 

The third engineer ran an 
expert eye over the scale. 

* About twenty-five miles,” 
he said quietly. 

** About that!” 

* Any other way the enemy 
can cross the river ? ” 

“‘ There’s a large village about 
three miles higher up where 
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there are a number of boats, 
but I expect they have all 
been withdrawn to this side.” 

“H’m! You want us in 
position by to-morrow after- 
noon. How do you propose to 
get us there? Any transport? ”’ 

“Police ponies — that’s all 
I’ve got.” 

“ Oh, hell! ” said the second 
officer, who, like the others, 
had been following the conver- 
sation intently. 

“There’s an old Ford car, 
too,” the assistant collector 
said. “It can carry out the 
rations and ammunition and a 
Lewis gun that’s lying in the 
police barracks—if you can get 
someone to drive it.” 

“Tl get someone to drive 
it all right,” the third engineer 
replied. He turned to the 
captain. “I think, sir, you 
might send for all hands—at 
least all the Britishers—and let 
this gentleman address them.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the 
captain said to the chief officer. 
“Get all the Britishers along 
into the saloon.” 

“Do you think you can get 
a decent crowd together? ” 

the assistant collector asked 
anxiously while they waited. 

“Sure of it!” the third 
engineer replied. “There are 
at least five old soldiers in the 
stokehold, and most of the deck 
hands were in the Naval Re- 
serve. As for the bo’s’n—he’s 
@ regular old fire-eater; good- 
ness knows how many wars— 
British and otherwise—he has 
been in.” 

Little whispering groups 
began to collect in the alley- 
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way outside; then one ban. 
footed sailor, or fireman, afvr 
another shuffled into the saloon 
and hung about awkwardly, 
Some of the firemen looke 
rather sullen ; the loss of their 
liberty day still rankled, and 
somehow they connected this 
Stranger with it. The chief 
officer announced that all the 
Britons were present, and the 
assistant collector rose to ad- 
dress them. Never, he thought, 
a8 he looked them over, had 
he seen such a_hard-bitten 
crowd of toughs. 

He described the trouble out 
beyond the river, and when he 
came to the stream of refugees 
flying before the brutal in- 
furiated tribesmen he became 
really eloquent. But nothing 
he could say even about women 
and little children being mas- 
sacred appeared to create the 
slightest interest. His appeal 
seemed to be falling on deaf 
ears; to his dismay he saw 
he was making no impression, 
and he was frankly puzzled. 
He was a fluent speaker, and 
used to be listened to eagerly 
in the debates at the ’Varsity. 
But these men were altogether 
different ; they appeared to be 
listless, indeed rather bored. 
Only the boatswain, with the 
light of battle in his eye and 
a vague hope in his heart, was 
watching him intently. 

“ And I propose to form 4 
landing party under Major Reid 
and send it out to help to hold 
the bridge,” he concluded. 

Major Reid! Who was he! 
the expressionless eyes in front 
of him seemed to say. 
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“That's the third engineer,” 
the captain explained. 

There was a little more in- 
terest now; the men appeared 
to be warming up. 

“Now, will every man who 
en handle a rifle and is 
villing to go ashore and do 
wme scrapping put up his 
had?” said the assistant 


collector. 

At last the faces got really 
animated! That was what the 
bloke from the shore was driv- 
ing at! Following the lead of 
the second and third officers, 
every man in the group shot 
a hand toward the ceiling. 
The captain nodded approval ; 
the chief officer and chief en- 
gineer smiled broadly ; as for 
the assistant collector, a lump 
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came in his throat and he could 
hardly speak. At last he man- 
aged a quiet— 

“ Thank you all very much!” 

The hands came down and 
the faces became impassive 
again. The assistant collector 
prepared to go. 

“Tl leave you to it,” he 
said to the third engineer. 
“The launch will be off for 
you at daybreak. You should 
start a8 soon a8 possible and 
get on a8 far a8 you can before 
the sun warms up.” He turned 
to the captain. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll 
give the men a good breakfast 
before they go off, and save 
the rations a bit, sir,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Tl see to that,’ said the 
captain. 


Ii. 


The captain, chief officer and 
chief engineer followed the as- 
tistant collector out of the 
saloon, and almost immediately 
the intervening years since the 
Amistice seemed to fall away 
ftom the third engineer; he 
was back again in the orderly 
Toon, 

“We'll do a little sorting 
out now,” he said crisply. 
“All of you must be aware 
that any man who isn’t used 
to handling a service rifle is 
‘Menace to himself and every- 
me else in a show like this, 
aad I will not have any such 
mthe party. Bo’s’n, I’ll ap- 
Point you sergeant.” 

He looked toward the second 
aid third officers as if for 


approval of this summary pro- 


motion. 
lightedly. 

“Get over on the starboard 
side of the saloon, you two,” 
the third engineer told them, 
“then I’ll question every one 
of the others.” 

The cockney 
moved to his side. 

“Lay along ‘ere, one by 
one,” he shouted. 

The first to move was a 
fireman with time-expired regu- 
lar soldier written all over 
him; besides the long argu- 
ment with Fritz he had some 
of Willcocks’ week-end wars 
on the North-West Frontier to 
his credit. Having been in the 
Mons retreat he had been chris- 


Both grinned de- 


boatswain 
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tened the Old Contemptible division in Palestine, A giant 
when he came aboard; this Orkney sailor named Inkster 
had been abbreviated to Old had a narrow escape from join- 
Conty, and finally to Conty. ing the two rejected goats who 
The third engineer hardly had already been sent out of 
glanced at Conty. the saloon. He had been mine 
“Starboard side!” he said. sweeping, and remembered just 
The next to come forward in time that he had frequently 
was @ sailor. He had little used a rifle for shooting at the 
difficulty in proving that he horns of mines to explode 
had been in the Naval Reserve, them. He was allowed to 
80 he joined Conty. The next join the sheep. The last man 
was another fireman named to roll up was also a sailor, 


Jones; he was tall, spare and “Smithy’s all right, sir,” 
grizzled of hair—the most taci- the boatswain guaranteed with 
turn man in the ship. a leer in the direction of the 


“Where were you during S.A.L. Horseman. “’E was in 
the war?” the third engineer my troop o’ Driscoll’s Scouts 


asked briskly. in South Africa, an’ we’ve bin 
“Nowhere, sir—leastways at together ever since.” 

sea,” the fireman drawled. This explained one or two 
“Ts that all? ” things to the assembled crowd. 


“I was blown up twice by It explained, for instance, why 
submarines,” Jones explained Smithy always got the softest 


hopefully. jobs around the decks, and 
“Yes, but where did you also why he frequently called 
learn to handle a rifle ? ” the boatswain sergeant. The 
“ Boer War, sir!” proceedings seemed to be at an 


“Well, who were you with end when a youth came flying 
in the Boer War?” the third into the saloon, pulling on 


engineer asked impatiently. @ white tunic as he ran. It 
“§.A.L.H.” was the engineers’ mess-room 
“What the devil does that steward who had been wash- 
mean ? ” ing dishes and was not aware 
“ Seoot Away Like Hell, sir,” that anything out of place was 
the boatswain interrupted. going on until warned by the 
The fireman shot a furious chief engineer. 
glance at the interrupter. “ Well, mess-room,” the third 


* South African Light engineer said pleasantly, “ what 
Horse!” he said with dignity. do you want? You were too 
“Starboard side!” said the young to be in the war, surely. 
third engineer hurriedly. “TI was in it and I wasn 't, 
Most of the others—all, in as you might say, sir,” the ea 
fact, except two—went to the room steward replied. “I va 
starboard side, amongst them two medals for it, all right. 
an Australian fireman who had did my training and landed & 
been with the Anzac mounted Boulogne two days before the 
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Armistice broke out. 
i er, sir.” 
a vcard side,” said the 
third engineer. ‘‘ Now there’s 
gnother point,” he went on. 
“the first thing we have to 
do in the morning is a twenty- 
five mile ride on ponies. We 

have to leave those who 
can't ride to come along the 
pest way they can while the 
rest of us push on to the bridge. 
All those who can ride put up 
their hands.” 

Again every man present 
raised a hand toward the ceiling. 
The boatswain whistled softly. 

“That’s all, then,” the third 
engineer said. ‘‘ Bo’s’n, dis- 
miss the men for the present. 
I shall probably want to see 
them later.” 

“Get out o’ this the lot o’ 

ye; the boatswain ordered 
curtly. 
Silently the men filed out of 
the saloon, but an excited buzz 
of conversation broke out as 
soon a8 they reached the deck. 
The third engineer and the 
beatswain were left alone. 

“Sir,” said the petty officer, 
“you've got a commando of 
first-class liars.”’ 

“Whatever do you mean ? ” 

“Was you ever aboard a 
weamboat before in w’ich all 
ands was able to ride an 
one?” the boatswain asked 


I’m a 


“Well, “ L” 

“You ain’t aboard one now, 
uather, W’y, ’arf o’ them 
blokes don’t know the bows of 
a ‘orse from its starn. You 
ty them two mates first ; I’ll 
Wait ’ere for ye.” 
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The third engineer moved 
along to the second officer’s 
cabin. Both officers were there 
—having a whisky-and-soda to 
celebrate the coming jaunt. 

“Have a drink, Reid,” the 
second officer cried. 

“Haven’t time, old man! 
Look here, can both you fellows 
really ride ? ” 

“I can,” the third officer 
replied. 

“I have done so,” said the 
second with dignity. “I was 
aboard a donkey once at Mar- 
gate, but I fell off.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the 
third engineer, startled out of 
his usual calm. ‘“ Why did 
you say you could ? ” 

“Do you think I was going 
to miss the fun out at the 
bridge because of a little thing 
like that? Not much! It 
might be all over before I got 
there. Oh, we'll get along all 
right.” , 

The third engineer rejoined 
the boatswain. 

“Youre quite right,” he said. 

“Course I’m right. I knows 
em.” 

“ Boss,” said Reid dubiously, 
“T feel a bit of a fraud myself. 
I don’t believe I know how 
to move the troop off when it 
parades in the morning. I can 
ride, but I’ve never done 
mounted drill in my life. I 
don’t know the first thing 
about it.” 

*'You’re none the worse 0’ 
that, sir,” the boatswain re- 
plied cheerfully. “Ill come 
along to yer cabin an’ learn ye 
all Driscoll’s Scouts ever knew 
about drill in five minutes.” 

L2 








IV. 


With the aid of a chess- 
board and pieces borrowed from 
the chief engineer the boatswain 
was a8 good as his word. 

“We'll get the crowd along 
to our mess-room, and you can 
give them a little lecture,” the 
third engineer suggested. 

“ Righto ! ” replied the boat- 
swain. 

The chess-board was laid out 
on the mess-room table, and 
once again the men who had 
been chosen faced their officer 
and sergeant. 

* Now, look ’ere,” the boat- 
Swain began, “most 0’ ye ’as 
bin foot-sloggin’ an’ knows all 
about formin’ fours. Well, we 
don’t get into column o’ route 
that way in the cavalry. The 


’orse is an intelligent animal, 
but he ain’t yet bin learnt to 
take a pace to the rear with 
his left feet, then a pace to the 


right with the others. Wot 
’appens in the cavalry is this. 
The troop is drawn up in a 
line an’ numbers off in sections 
o’ fours. On the command 
‘’arf sections right — walk, 
march,’ the odd numbers wheels 
their ’orses to the right; the 
even numbers also wheels an’ 
comes up alongside the odd 
numbers. To get back into 
line the proceedin’s is re- 
versed.” 

To illustrate his words he 
wheeled the line of chess-men 
on the board, pointed to them 
triumphantly, then glared at 
the group in front of him. 

“* Savez that?” he asked. 


“Yes, boss !,” 

“Right! To form line ty 
yer front you wheels a little 
an’ barges up on the left 9’ 
the leadin’ ’arf sections. Seat 
That’s all the drill you needs, 
"Old on, though; we might 
be attacked en route. In that 
case all ‘ands dismount; the 
number threes o’ the sections 
acts as ’orse ’olders; the rest 
unslings their rifles an’ joins 
in the fray. I think we should 
tell ’em off into sections to- 
night, sir; we could mix ’enm 
up properly, an’ save time in 
the mornin’ !” 

“Quite right!” said the 
third engineer. “I understand 
some syces have been sent on 
ahead, and they will take over 
the ponies when we get out to 
the bridge. That will enable 
us to get every rifle into the 
firing line if necessary a8 soon 
as we dismount.” 

** An’ some 0’ ye’ll be bleedin’ 
glad to dismount too,” the 
boatswain declared with a sar- 
donic smile. 

He rubbed his hips sugges- 
tively ; it was evident that he 
meant his impolite adjective to 
be taken literally. pers 

Daylight was just coming m 
next morning when the landing 
party—well primed with break- 
fast—paraded on the Basulos 
iron fore-deck, and surely 4 
more motley - looking patty 
never landed anywhere. ‘The 
attire mostly favoured by the 
firemen was black stokehold 
boots ; thick grey socks pulled 
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on over blue dungaree trousers, 
which were tied below the knees 
with rope-yarns ; black leather 
jets; and grey singlets, with 
sweat rags tied round the necks 
in the manner of a Boy Scout’s 
gart. All wore battered pith 
helmets of varying shapes and 
eolours. The deck hands mostly 
favoured serge trousers and 
dark-blue flannel shirts. Ink- 
ster wore short leather sea- 
bots; on his head was a 
peaked sailor’s cap. Inquiry 
disited the fact that he had 
not got a topi, so his leader 
borrowed one from the chief 
oficer for him. The third 
engineer had riding - breeches 
and gaiters; khaki shirt and 
helmet ; and a Webley service 
revolver in its holster was 
strapped to his Sam Browne 
belt. He had given an old 
pair of riding-breeches to the 
third officer. The second officer 
wore plus-fours. 

Silently they filed along the 
inn deck toward the gangway 
ladder. At the top of it stood 
the captain, who had a word 
to say to every man who passed 
down. At the bottom of it 
ly the steam launch which 
was to take them ashore. All 
who were remaining aboard 
iad turned out to see them go, 
bit there was no demonstra- 
tion. A8 soon as the last man 
got aboard the launch she cast 
iffand made for the beach. 

The boatswain, who had also 
managed to unearth an old 
bar of riding-breeches, was 
sa Seca that his 

put up a good 
how from the start. Ga 
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** Look ’ere, you blokes,” he 
said to the group assembled on 
the fore-deck of the launch, 
“some o’ them niggers is sure 
to be ’angin’ about when we 
parades, an’ we don’t want to 
make flamin’ fools of ourselves 
before them. In case any 0’ 
ye ain’t quite as good on an 
’orse’s back as ye pretends to 
be, I'll give ye a tip. ’Old the 
reins loosely in the left ’and, 
an’ with the other ’ang on ’ard 
to the for’a’d end o’ the saddle. 
Tf, as I ’ope, the saddles are 
military ones fitted with ’olsters, 
you won’t need to do that 
even. Get yer knees well up 
under the ’olsters an’ ye can’t 
come off. When mountin’, 
watch me.” 

The launch arrived at the 
pier and ran alongside, but 
about two feet off it. It was 
now broad daylight, but the 
sky was still grey, for the sun 
had not risen. On the pier 
stood two Hindus of the agi- 
tator brand, clad in dhotis and 
wearing Gandhi caps and 
wooden sandals held in position 
by leather straps. The uni- 
formed lascar who stood in 
the bow of the launch holding 
a@ rope with an eye spliced in 
the end of it which could be 
slipped over one of the small 
mooring-bollards on the pier, 
addressed them. 

“Make this rope fast for 
me, brother,”’ he cried. 

The brethren drew themselves 
up with dignity and looked 
with supreme disdain, first at 
the lascar, then at the party. 
Their faces wore such cunning 
leers of contemptuous superi- 
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ority that half the crowd on 
the launch longed to bash 
them. Then the first member 
of the landing party disem- 
barked, and how he managed 
to get aboard the launch and 
remain concealed there will 
ever be a mystery. Anyhow, 
the first to get ashore was 
Bill, the captain’s bull-terrier. 
He did so by jumping from the 
launch’s rail on to the pier, 
and when he reached it he 
made a bee-line for the brethren. 
They stood not on the order of 
their going ; gathering up their 
skirts and kicking off their 
sandals, they fled. 

“Well, I’m damned!” the 
third engineer cried. 

“ A ruddy good start, mister,” 
said the boatswain. 

Before they reached the shore 
end of the pier one of the 





Outside the police barracks 
were the ponies—hardy-looking 
Walers about fourteen hands 
high—in charge of syces. There 
also was the old Ford, full of 
rations and ammunition, and 
with the Lewis gun reposing 
on the back seat. The fourth 
engineer took charge of the 
car, inspected its working parts, 
and had the engine running in 
a few minutes. Lee-Enfield 
rifles and bandoliers, complete 
with clips of cartridges, were 
served out and the troop was 
ready. 

“ Right, stand to yer ’orses,” 
the boatswain”shouted. 
While he went round helping 
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brethren had been overhauled 
and the dhoti torn off him. 
the second lost his two minutes 
after. Then, unhampered by 
any garment, naked save for 
their caps, they legged it like 
hares along the beach towani 
the town with Bill in full pw. 
suit. Presently they disap. 
peared from view. 

Almost helpless with laughter 
the landing party formed w 
on the pier and marched along 
it. When they reached the 
Shore they were halted, for 
there, hurrying along the beach, 
was the assistant collector. 
Close behind him came the 
returning Bill. His tail waved 


with ecstasy, and in his mouth 
he carried something white. 
It was a Gandhi cap, which he 
deposited at the second officer's 
feet. 


to select ponies, seeing to girths 
and the lengths of stirrup 
leathers, the assistant collector 
and the third engineer stood 
apart. 

“T was in the bazaar at the 
first streak of daylight,” said 
the white-faced official. “My 
God! there has been dirty 
work during the night. The 
first thing we stumbled on was 
@ woman’s body almost hacked 
to pieces. The sight turned my 
stomach; I was sick. Im 
afraid of fire now; they may 
set things alight. With my 
hands full here you've no idea 
the load you and your fellows 
have taken off my mind. 
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“that’s all right. We're 
i of the chance,” the 
er eatecer replied lightly. 
“Qhange of work is better 
than a rest. But I want to 
be perfectly clear on one point 
am I suppressing a riot or 
fighting an enemy ?” 

“An enemy, by God! and 
a bad one. You have no idea 
how bad, and I have no time 
to tell you. You will likely 
meet droves of poor refugees 
wandering along to begin with ; 
but when you eventually meet 
the Wog you'll get your belly- 
ful of fighting, and you'll have 
to fight damned hard. Of 


course, you will report to Thor- 
bum, the assistant superin- 
tendent of police—he’ll be some- 
where near the bridge—and I 
must ask you to take his orders. 
After all, he is a Government 


official.” 

“That will be quite all right, 
sir,” the third engineer assured 
him. 

“But if he has been scup- 
pered, or anything like that, 
you had better take charge. 
Well, good-bye, old man. I’ll 
have to get back to that cursed 
bamaar. I wish I was going 
With you; at least you’ll have 
Py honest-to-God fighting 

0.” 

“Good-bye! Oh, I’ve shut 
the captain’s dog up in a room 
im the barracks. You might 
tend him off to the ship when 
you get a chance.” 

“I will. The best of luck 
to you ! ” 

They shook hands, and the 
aasistant collector strode away. 

engineer, secretly 
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rather relieved that he had 
departed before any evolutions 
began, turned to his troop. 
He found the horses drawn up 
in a line by the side of the 
road with the men stroking 
their noses, calling them pet 
names, and endeavouring to 
make friends. 

** All ready, bo’s’n ? ” 

** All ready, sir!” 

“Right! Prepare to mount!” 

All the men, with an eye on 
the boatswain or their leader, 
took up something like correct 
positions with the exception of 
Inkster, who stood on the off- 
side. 

“ Get round to the port side, 
ye blasted idiot,” the boatswain 
hissed. 

Inkster moved round swiftly, 
and everything seemed to be in 
order. 

** Mount!” 

The ponies seemed to know 
that order, and instinctively, 
with those strange riders, they 
dreaded it. As fumbling feet 
felt for stirrup-irons, some of 
the ponies shuddered, others 
sagged; a few of them, with 
scrambling figures trying des- 
perately to climb on to their 
backs, straggled across the road. 
One of them raised its hind- 
quarters suddenly and shot the 
sailor who had just reached 
the saddle on to its neck, where 
he clung like a limpet. For a 
moment there was complete 
confusion. Men lay along their 
horses’ backs in grotesque atti- 
tudes, or hugged their necks. 
The boatswain, cursing fluently, 
rode along the front and gradu- 
ally drove the crowd back into 
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something resembling a line. 
The saddles had holsters, and 
with their aid men began to 
sit up with confidence and wait 
intelligently for the next order. 
The boatswain looked at the 
slung rifles and reflected grimly 
that before the troop reached 
its destination there would be 
many sore backs both among 
men and horses. It was at 
that moment that the third 
engineer coined a name for his 
command. 

** Basutos ! Half - sections 
right — walk, march!” he 
shouted. 

That evolution was _per- 
formed quite decently. The 
right half-section, composed of 
Smithy and Jones, now bound 
together by a common bond 
of military efficiency, wheeled 
like a machine. The left half- 
section—the Australian fireman 
and Conty, who had done an 
M.I. course—did the same. The 
third officer wheeled his own 
pony, and catching the reins 
of the second officer’s, brought 
it round with him. The troop 
rode off on its great adventure 
in column of route, the third 
engineer at its head, the boat- 
swain at its tail, and the Ford 
car bringing up the rear. 

The road was a well-metalled 
red laterite one. It led between 
two shallow lagoons, of which 
there seemed to be a continu- 
ous chain lying parallel with 
the sea. A small bridge crossed 
a canal which connected the 
lagoons, and beyond that the 
scenery changed. Both sides 
of the road were lined with 
coco-nut palms, amongst which 
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were dotted small native build. 
ings also made of red laterite 
while between the : 
glimpses of rice-fields could be 
obtained. Here everything 
seemed to be peaceful; men 
and children ran out of the 
huts to watch the troop as it 
clattered past. The third @. 
gineer decided to increase the 
pace. 

“Tr-r-ot !”” he ordered with 
the cavalry drawl, used to avoid 
Startling the horses, which he 
had learnt from the boatswain. 

The horses’ feet rang more 
Sharply on the road, and almost 
immediately half the troop was 
in trouble. Men bumped in 
their saddles like sacks of pota- 
toes ; slung rifles chafed up and 
down; trouser legs wrinkled 
and crept up to their wearer's 
knees. The boatswain was 
quick to notice signals of dis- 
tress hanging out all along the 
line ; quick, too, to discover a 
remedy. Sitting in the saddle 
a8 if he was a part of the 
horse he loped up alongside 
his leader. 

“Try ’em at a canter, mister. 
It’ll be easier on ’orses an’ 
men, an’ we'll get along 
quicker,” he cried. “That 
damned dog is ’ere again. 
Wot’ll I do with ‘im?” he 
added. 

“Let him rip,” the engineer 
replied. He half-turned in his 
saddle. ‘‘Canter-r!” he roared. 

The leading half-section broke 
into it at once; the other 
ponies quickly followed suit. 
The altered motion worked like 
a miracle. The boatswain, fall 
ing back a little, rode alongside 
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the troop for a few minutes. 
For the first time since they 
mounted the men looked as if 
they might be enjoying them- 
gives. Alternately walking 
and cantering they ate up the 
miles of the now sunbathed 
road. The bull-terrier had his 
nose against the back axle of 
the Ford, and in its shade he 
loped along easily. 

The first group of refugees 
came in sight—a pathetic-look- 
ing, downcast, sullen mob, fiy- 
ing from the awful carnage in 
the villages beyond the Kali- 
patam. There men, women 
and children were being butch- 
ered till the red laterite grew 
redder still with blood; their 
huts were being razed to the 
ground; their places of wor- 
ship defiled. Some trudged 
along wearily on foot; others 
had bullock-carts in which were 
piled their household gods, their 
children and their hens. Most 
of the women walked, many 
oithem carrying babies. Mangy- 
looking pariah dogs accom- 
panied every group. One of 
those, doubtless the boss of 
his village, had a word to say 
to Bill; a minute later he was 
lying on his back in the middle 
of the road, howling like a 
fiend, while the bull-terrier hur- 
tied on to regain the shade of 
the Ford. 

Although the passing horse- 
Men resembled no other white 
men they had ever seen and, 
Indeed, did not seem to bear 
the brand of the Sirkar at all, 
the refugees—sunk in apathetic 
mlsery—looked at them with 
meurious eyes. The steady 
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stream gradually diminished 
until only a few stragglers hur- 
ried along the road. The char- 
acter of the surrounding coun- 
try again changed; the coco- 
nut palms gave way to the 
dense foliage of the evergreen 
jungle. Then, almost without 
warning, the iron framework 
of the bridge, with the river 
rolling in a yellow flood beneath 
it, came in sight, and the third 
engineer gave orders to halt. 
Stiff and sore, but happy, the 
men slid out of their saddles, 
and the promised syces, who 
had been squatting under a 
tree, emerged from the jungle 
to take over the horses. The 
troop leader called the second 
officer. 

“Get the car unpacked and 
find out what you can do in 
the way of a meal,” he said. 
** Mess-room, get the Lewis gun 
out, see it’s all right, and get 
all the spare drums filled. 
Bo’s’n, we'll send Smithy and 
Jones out to try and get touch 
with the police, who must still 
be out beyond the bridge. 
Ride warily, you two. Then 
we'll go across the bridge and 
see how we are going to de- 
fend it.” 

Smithy and Jones again 
swung themselves into their 
saddles, unslung their rifles, 
and—the envy of most of their 
shipmates —cantered smartly 
across the bridge. The third 
engineer and boatswain walked 
over it and from the other side 
inspected the ground. For a 
little distance on both sides 
of the bridge-head the jungle 
had been cleared to a distance 
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of thirty yards back from the 
river bank, then its tangled 
undergrowth crept into the 
sides of the road again. The 
road ran straight for a bit, 
and twisted round to the left. 
They paced along it to where 
@ prominent tree—a flame-of- 
the-forest, ablaze with red blos- 
som—stood out on the right- 
hand side. They made the 
distance roughly two hundred 
yards. 

“That gives quite a good 
field of fire,” the third engineer 
said. “We'll form a firing- 


line at the end of the bridge 
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on this side and hang on ther 
during the hours of daylight, 
After dark we'll go back to the 
other side. As soon as the 
hands are fed we'll get some 
of them and the Lewis gun 
over here ; the remainder must 
try and make some sort of 
obstacle to hold up a night 
attack at the other end.” 

“The car’ll come in ‘andy 
there, sir,” said the boatswain. 
“In one o’ them nigger rebel- 
lions I was in we used to make 
@ laager with waggons an’ Cape 
carts right round the camp 
every night.” 


VI. 


Putting into practice some 
of the scouting methods they 
had acquired when pitting their 
cunning against that of Brother 
Boer, Smithy and Jones ad- 
vanced cautiously a mile or so 
along the road. They were 
looking for an assistant super- 
intendent of police, but they 
might easily find Wogs instead. 
A horse neighed quite near. 
Smithy dismounted, handed 
over his horse to Jones, and 
crawled along the edge of the 
jungle. Just round another 
bend he saw a group of dis- 
mounted men and some horses. 
The men were natives, but they 
were in uniform, so he signalled 
Jones to come on and ap- 
proached the group. As he 
got nearer he saw a white man 
sitting on the ground with his 
back against a tree. Beside 
him was his helmet, also a half- 
eaten biscuit, which had appa- 


rently fallen out of his hand. 
One of his men wakened him 
with difficulty as Smithy ap- 
proached. 

The assistant superintendent 
of police yawned heavily, 
rubbed his eyes, and looked up. 
What he saw caused him to rub 
his eyes again. Standing in 
front of him, out in the jungle 
beyond the Kalipatam where 
few outsiders ever appeared, 
was one who was obviously al 
able seaman, also very obvi- 
ously an Englishman. He 
would have been a very ordi- 
nary spectacle on the quay 
wall of the Royal Albert Dock, 
but was an entirely incongru- 
ous one where he was. 

“‘ Heavens ! ” cried the police- 
man, “am I seeing things?” 

“You're seein’ me,” said 
Smithy. a 

“ And who the hell are you? 

“T might ask politely, ‘ who 
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the hell are you’?” Smithy 
retorted pleasantly ; “ but seein’ 
as ow I was sent out to find 
goTl be civil.” . 

“Yes, but who are you ? 

“One o’ the sailors from the 
British steamboat Basuto ! ” 

“But what are you doing 
here? ” 

“T’m one o’ the ’eroes that’s 
‘gldin’ the bridge a mile back. 
Bre’s another,” Smithy said, 
pointing to Jones who was 
approaching with the horses. 

“Indeed! And how many 
more heroes are holding the 
bridge ? ” 

“ We're twenty-two, all told.” 

“Have you an officer ? ”’ 

“Yes, the third engineer ! 
R's a kind of a major.” 

The assistant superintendent 
of police rose painfully to his 
feet, then looked at his wrist- 
watch. 

“By Jove! I’ve slept long 
enough,’ he yawned. “I'll go 
back with you and see your 
officer.” 

“Couldn’t we go on a bit 
an’ get in touch with the 
niggers?” Jones asked hope- 
fully. 

The policeman grinned, but 
his grin seemed to hold a 
measure of admiration. 

“No need!” he said. 
“You'll get in touch with 
them soon enough. They’re 
about three miles farther along 
and making for the bridge in 
a drove.” 


He ordered his men to follow, 
and the three white men can- 
tered back. When they reached 
the bridge the policeman dis- 
mounted, looked around, and 
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saw the only person he could 
possibly imagine to be an officer. 

“T’m Thorburn,” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

“My name is Reid,” said 
the third engineer. ‘‘ Have a 
cigarette. Atkinson asked me 
to meet you and act under 
your orders.” 

** We’ll collaborate,” said the 
policeman ; ‘‘ I’m damned glad 
to see you.” 

They talked over the situa- 
tion. Between them, Thorburn 
thought, they could hold the 
bridge, but unfortunately the 
business was not quite so simple 
as that. A body of Wogs was 
heading for the village three 
miles up-stream, with, undoubt- 
edly, the idea of swimming 
across the river and securing 
the boats. With those in their 
hands they could ferry a crowd 
over the river, advance through 
the jungle and plantations and 
get out on to the road behind 
the defenders. 

** About a thousand of them 
have gone off in that direction,” 
Thorburn concluded. 

“A thousand!” cried Reid. 
“Good Lord! how many of 
them are there altogether ? ” 

“A good two thousand 
more ! ” 

The third engineer whistled. 
No wonder the assistant col- 
lector had said they would 
have to fight damned hard. 
He looked at his little band ; 
the section of it on that side 
of the bridge had settled down 
comfortably ; and Bill, squat- 
ting beside the Lewis gun, gave 
it quite a homely touch, its 
leader thought. 
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“Oh well! I daresay we can 
take them on!” he said with 
resignation. 

Thorburn was thinking hard. 

“ Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘ don’t 
think I’m a beastly funk if I 
suggest that your fellows hold 
the bridge while I go off with 
mine and try to hold up the 
flank attack. You see, my men 
know the ground up there by 
the village, and yours would 
simply get lost in it.” 

“A good idea!” the third 
engineer agreed. 

He explained his intentions 
with regard to defence, and 
the policeman, who had also 
been in the war, cordially ap- 
proved of them. They dis- 
cussed the enemy. 

“* How are they armed ? ”’ the 
third engineer asked. 


“Knives, axes, swords, 


spears, old muskets and Mar- 


tinis. They have at least one 
service rifle that I know of— 
if they know how to use it. 
They caught one of my men 
last night—poor devil—trussed 
him up, then threw him alive 
on to a bonfire.” 

The third engineer drew in 
his breath sharply. 

“Is that the sort of swine we 
have to deal with ? ” he gasped. 

“That's what they are like 
just now. I know them fairly 
well—have done a good deal of 
shikar amongst them—and in 
normal circumstances some of 
them are quite good sportsmen ; 
but when they get stirred up 
they lose their heads and in- 
dulge in appalling savagery. I 
wish I could try the old dodge 
of tying some of the worst of 
them to the business end of a 
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field-gun, then letting it off, 
Friend Moslem believes stro 
in the resurrection of the body 
corporeal, and he has sufficient 
logic to realise that complete 
dismemberment considerably 
hampers the process.” The 
assistant superintendent of 
police sighed. “But those 
things aren’t done in thege 
namby-pamby days,” he con- 
tinued, “though, damn it, I 
would rather be blown away 
from the muzzle of a field-gun 
than roasted alive.” 

** How are they off for guts?” 

“Not too badly! Of course, 
like many of our Aryan and 
Dravidian brethren, the Wog 
is @ hell of a bahadur when he’s 
got an overwhelming majority ; 
but at the moment he is simply 
mad with blood-lust. Each 
man has the strength of three 
raving lunatics.” 

The policeman yawned 
heavily, then excused himself. 

“T haven’t had a wink of 
sleep for two nights,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Well, I must gather 
my brother cops together and 
get away up-stream. You may 
expect the Wogs along in about 
half an hour, and you will hear 
them long before you see them.” 

“They give you plenty of 
warning, eh? ” 

“Usually ; but don’t bank 
on it.” ; 

The policeman signalled his 
men to mount and move across 
the bridge. Then he tumed 
to the third engineer again, and 
spoke with an emotional earnest- 
ness that was partly due 
weariness, partly to intense 
anxiety. 

“T do hope you'll be able 
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to hold this place until to- 
morrow. By God! they must 
not get across!” he cried 
fereely. “‘ Neither the villagers 
round those little hills where 
they grow pine-apples, nor the 
rice-growers in the Swamps near 
the coast, have been evacuated, 
and if the Wogs get amongst 
them they'll simply play hell 
with them, for they are all 
Hindus. But I know you'll do 
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your best, old man. You’ve 
a tough little crowd here, and 
thank God you brought the 
Lewis gun along.” 

“Tf the Wogs get across this 
bridge to-night it will be be- 
cause they have ran right over 
the top of us,” the third 
engineer replied grimly. ‘“‘ And 
before that happens there will 
be a lot of strange brown faces 
in hell.” 


vil. 


They walked across the bridge 
together in silence. Before 
they parted they looked into 
each other’s eyes, and there 
was a long hand-clasp. It was 
only a quarter of an hour since 
they met, yet, as they turned 
away, each had it in his heart 
to say of the other, ““ By God ! 
this is a man!” 

The policeman mounted and 
with his men rode off along 
a jungle path; the third en- 
gineer turned his attention to 
the defences which were being 
constructed. The Ford car 
was already broadside on across 
the middle of the entrance to 
the bridge, and the two mates, 
fourth engineer and carpenter 
Were fixing it in that position 
with many criss-cross lashings 
to the iron girders. Those 
lashings, which would also act 
a entanglements, consisted of 
the now useless telegraph wire 
which they had got down from 
the posts at the side of the 
Toad; and other strands were 
being stretched across as trip 
wites farther along the bridge. 

“Jolly good effort; it’s a 


pity the wire isn’t barbed,” 
the third engineer remarked. 
“We'll get across now and into 
position; the Wogs can’t be 
very far away.” 

On the other side the mess- 
room steward’s eye glinted along 
the sights of the Lewis gun, 
which was trained down the 
middle of the road, while the 
rest of the men, lying down, 
formed a line. For a time they 
waited in an oppressive silence ; 
in the muggy heat every bird 
and beast in the jungle seemed 
to be asleep. Then from far 
down the road there came a 
sound which reminded them 
of waves dashing on a rock- 
bound coast. The sound grew 
and swelled; soon they could 
detect it was human, and as 
it came nearer they could pick 
out individual voices. A vast 
mob was rapidly approaching. 
With nervous fingers on triggers 
every man watched the bend 
in the road. Round it came a 
gigantic white-robed native, 
beating time with a spear. 
Then the head of the solid 
column appeared; a multi- 
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coloured, moving, almost irre- 
sistible-looking mass of yelling 
savages came into view. The 
mess-room steward broke the 
tension. 

“Gor’ blimey ! ” he cried. 

“TI wish I ’ad me bayonit,”’ 
said Conty softly. 

The quick-eyed savages 
spotted the prostrate line of 
white men. With a great 
brandishing of weapons, and 
roaring to their god as they 
ran, they raced forward toward 
the bridge. The third engineer 
waited calmly until the leaders 
reached the flame-of-the-forest 
tree. Then— 

“Let ’em have 
ordered quietly. 

It was not exactly the ‘mad 
minute’ that followed. The 


it!” he 


clumsy fingers working bolts 
and the thumbs pressing clips 


into magazines were out of 
practice, and could not get off 
fifteen aimed rounds in that 
time. They got them off in 
@ minute and a half though, 
and the Lewis gun clattered 
almost continuously, the fourth 
engineer dexterously changing 
the drums. His was a cool 
crowd, the third engineer 
thought, as he watched the 
effect of the fire. Although 
they were being fired at too— 
for enemy bullets were grazing 
the ground in front and rattling 
against the iron framework of 
the bridge, chipping off splashes 
of paint—they seemed to be 
aiming every round. <A few 
bullets may have flown high ; 
certainly there were no rico- 
chets; not a spot of red dust 
flew upward. 

Dead Wogs and writhing 
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wounded Wogs lay all ove 
the road. Still, impelled by 
the mass behind them, they 
came on—but not very far. 
beyond the flame-of-the-foregt 
tree they could not get. The 
stream of men seemed to dry 
up suddenly; save for the 
prostrate forms that carpeted 
it, the road was empty again, 

** Cease fire ! ” cried the third 
engineer. ‘“‘We’ve won the 
first round on points; now 
for the second. Watch the 
edge of the jungle on both 
sides.” 

There was now an ominous 
Silence along the road, but 
presently sounds came from 
the jungle. The Wogs were 
expert woodsmen, but even 
they could not get quickly 
through that tangled under- 
growth without snapping twigs 
and branches—indeed, using 
knives and axes. Frightened 
birds flew away from the tree- 
tops ; two spotted deer emerged 
from the jungle to the left and 
trotted off down the river bank. 
It was nervous work, this wait- 
ing for an enemy to appear 
suddenly only thirty yards 
away, but the third engineer 
quickly came to the conclusion 
that the Wogs were wasting 
their time and energies; it 
would be dark before they got 
through the jungle. The sm 
was drawing down toward the 
long reach of the river that 
stretched away up-stream, tum- 
ing it a blood-red, and before 
long the great ball of fire dit 
appeared. Reid determined t0 
withdraw to the other side. 

The Lewis gun was the first 
thing to go; it took up & pos 
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tion close to the back tyres of 
the Ford, so that it could rake 
the bridge with covering fire. 
Then, in groups of four, the 
men slipped back ; the leader, 
the boatswain, Conty and Ink- 
ster were the last to cross 
over and the line was quickly 
reformed. Then they waited. 

Pitch darkness quickly en- 
yeloped them; there was no 
moon, and the stars were ob- 
sured by heavy clouds. They 
could not see the other side of 
the bridge, in fact they could 
only see a few yards. A sudden 
wild yell pierced their straining 
ears; there was a sound of 
rushing feet, the quick reports 
of muskets and rifles, and the 
clang of steel weapons on iron 
framework. Flashes stabbed 
the darkness; the Wogs were 
busy butchering an imaginary 
enemy on the other side. 

“Sold again!” the boat- 
swain cried derisively. 

“Loose off a drum to let 
them know we’re still here, 
mess-room,”’ the third engineer 
ordered. 

The Lewis gun rattled with 
short bursts, and howls of pain 
answered it as bullets thudded 
Into flesh. Once again there 
was silence—deep and pro- 
longed—save for the murmur 
of the rushing river below. 
Mosquitoes began to worry 
some of the younger men as 
the night wore on; they would 
have required to be thrice the 
size and ravenous before they 
Worried some of the parchment- 

elders. The members 
of the troop took turns to try 
aad snatch some” sleep, but, 
except for Bill, who snored 
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peacefully, very little slumber 
came to any of them. 

It was a night of high ten- 
sion, and no smoking was 
allowed to ease it; even the 
most light-hearted and careless 
man there could not help being 
profoundly impressed with the 
thought of the terrific odds 
against them. Every sound 
that came from the jungle 
depths—the belling of a sambur, 
the weird howl of a jackal, 
even the night wind suddenly 
rustling the tree-tops—caused 
them to start nervously. Most 
of them lay flat on the road, 
their rifles beside them; two 
of them were in the car, a 
good place from which to open 
fire. Once one of the syces 
came crawling along with some 
information which he wished 
to convey. He was passed on 
to where the two mates lay 
together, for the third could 
speak some Hindustani. 

“What does he say?” the 
second asked sleepily. 

“Some of the horses have 
got away.” 

“Good!” said the second 
as he shifted his position with 
a groan. “I hope mine is 
amongst them; otherwise I 
may have to ride back.” 

Toward morning a red sullen 
glow appeared above the tree- 
tops in the up-stream direction, 
then tongued flames shot up 
into the sky. 

“By God! the Wogs are 
across the river!” the third 
engineer muttered. “ That 
must be the village on fire.” 

For the twentieth time he 
looked at his illuminated wrist- 
watch. It was a quarter past 
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five; daylight must show in 
the sky soon. From the direc- 
tion of the flames there came 
the reports of scattered rifle 
shots; Thorburn was engaged. 
Trip wires twanged; bodies 
came crashing over them ; the 
bridge itself shook with rush- 
ing men. 

“ Fire like hell!” the boat- 
Swain roared. “The bloody 
bridge is alive!” 

Bolts rattled, magazines were 
emptied, the Lewis gun was 
again going all out. The Wogs 
were visible at last—a solid 
mass of them only a few yards 
away. The men struggled to 
their feet—it was no use lying 
there to be trampled on—and 
fired into the rows of dark 
faces beyond the entanglements. 
Fallen bodies caused a slight 
obstruction, but the Wogs, 
trampling over them, pressed 
on fiercely. A great crowd 
rushed the car, which slowly 
toppled over on its beam-ends. 
Luckily its occupants managed 
to get clear, but as it came over 
it snapped the lashings that 
held it to the bridge on one 
side, and in an instant the 
Wogs swarmed through the 
gap. The third engineer was 
on the opposite side; he had 
emptied his revolver into the 

yelling fiends who were trying 
to tear down the wires, and 
had fallen back a little to re- 
load it. 

The longed-for daylight was 
coming in at last, and he could 
see his men on the other side 
fighting like tigers to stem the 
rush. A giant towered above 
the stabbing Wogs, wielding 
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his rifle like a club and smash. 
ing skulls like egg-shells ; it 
was Inkster, who seemed to 
have gone berserk. fe 
stemmed the human torrent 
for a moment, then went down, 
The two mates, the boatswain 
and others, jumped in to the 
desperate confused Struggle to 
try and save him, and with 
them went Bill—snarling and 
Snapping at every bare leg he 
could reach. The men dis- 
appeared from view, absorbed 
by the mob ; Bill alone seemed 
to be holding up the traffic 
now, but he could not hold it 
up for long. 

Bitter thoughts chased each 
other like lightning through 
the third engineer’s brain. The 
Wogs were over the bridge, free 
to scatter and spread death 
and desolation all over the 
coastal district ; his own little 
force was doomed, although 
every man would go down fight- 
ing with bitter hatred in his 
heart, for he had told them the 
tale of the roasted policeman : 
what would the Basuto do for 
a crew? He could see the old 
man scratching his grey head 
in dire perplexity over the 
disaster ; it was all very sad. 
He shoved home the sixth 
cartridge into the cylinder of 
his revolver, snapped the ejector 
to, and started across the road. 

Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. He distinctly saw 4 
Wog take a bayonet right m 
the pit of the stomach and 
double up on it—and none of 
his men had a bayonet. Amid 
the din of yelling, hacking 
Wogs, cursing Basutos and the 
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s of rifles, a new noise 
mingled ; Some person was fir- 
ing an automatic pistol. More 
payonets were at work; the 
Wogs were retreating over the 
body of the prostrate Inkster, 
peing forced back by a line of 
steel. With a deep-throated 
roar great bearded khaki-clad 
men swept through the gap 
petween the Ford and the right 
side of the bridge, and the Wogs 
fell away before them. 

It was almost broad daylight 
now, and the third engineer 
found himself talking rather 
incoherently to a British officer 
in field service kit who still 
held an automatic pistol in his 
hand. Coming along the road 
behind them at the double was 
a battalion of Indian infantry. 

“You look about all in, old 
chap,” the officer said kindly. 
“Have a swig at this.” 

He produced a flask of brandy 
from his haversack. The medi- 
eal officer of the battalion took 
charge of Inkster, who had a 
deep sword-cut across his brow 
and another in his arm; he 
was unconscious but breathing. 
Two other Basutos had been 
lather badly damaged, one of 
them being the second officer, 
who had a nasty spear-thrust 
mone of his legs; he had 
qualified for a seat in the car. 
Almost every member of the 
troop had minor cuts and 
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bruises. The medical officer 
bandaged their wounds and 
had a look at all hands; a 
nip of brandy was forthcoming 
for every man. 

The colonel and adjutant of 
the regiment rode up, dis- 
mounted and talked over the 
situation with Reid. He told 
them of Thorburn’s predica- 
ment, and the sound of shots 
from the up-stream direction 
gave point to his remarks. A 
company was detached and 
sent off through the jungle to 
the aid of the police. 

The colonel, adjutant and 
medical officer mounted and 
rode over the bridge across 
which the tail of the battalion 
had just passed. While the 
Basutos were righting the car, 
undoing the wire lashings and 
clearing up generally—the adju- 
tant of the battalion had taken 
over the Lewis gun and the 
spare ammunition—they could 
hear heavy rifle-fire both from 
beyond the river and from the 
direction of the village. It 
gradually receded ; the tide of 
war was ebbing away from 
them on all sides; they began 
to feel rather lonely. 

“Well, bo’s’n,” the third 
engineer said with a sigh, ‘‘ we 
can’t do any good here now. 
We'll have a bite of grub, then 
we might as well go back to 
the ship.” 


VIII. 


The missing horses were found 
and the long, long ride home 
tommenced. The Basutos took 


their wounded with them in 
the car, which had sustained 
little damage ; fortunately the 
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Wogs had been too busy to 
think of slashing the tyres. 
The rear half-section—Conty 
and the Australian Light Horse- 
man—led the riderless horses. 
At times the troop would 
canter half a mile, but for most 
of the way it walked. Many 
of the men were stiff and sore, 
suffering from saddle and stirrup 
chafes; all were completely 
worn out; almost every spark 
of nervous energy and physical 
strength had been drained out 
of them. The boatswain was 
the freshest of them all; he 
seemed to be made of iron— 
immune from fatigue. Occa- 


sionally he rode alongside his 
leader, then he would fall back 
and cheer up some of the other 
riders, but most of the time 
he was beside the car talking 
to its four occupants. 


Inkster 
was conscious now. 

The sun blazed down piti- 
lessly on the red road; _ it 
seemed to pierce the third 
engineer’s brain through his 
helmet, and made his reins and 
saddle hot to the touch. Not 
a breath of air stirred in the 
long sultry avenue, and the 
sweet sickly scent of an occa- 
sional frangi-pani tree almost 
made him ill. Although un- 
believably weary he forced him- 
self to sit erect as an example 
to the others, and occasionally 
he glanced back. Men were 
hanging on to their pommels 
now, but it was through sheer 
exhaustion and lack of sleep. 

Round a bend in the road 
the head of the column sud- 
denly came on a party of naval 
ratings lined up along the side 
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of it in the shade of the trees: 
evidently some ship of war had 
arrived at the port. The blue. 
jackets, spick and span in their 
smart landing uniforms and 
brown canvas gaiters, were hay. 
ing a stand easy; many were 
smoking. One or two grinned 
as the Basutos slowly ap- 
proached. 

“Blimey ! the ’orse marines!” 
one of them jeered softly. 

The boatswain, who just then 
was riding abreast of the middle 
of the troop on that flank, 
heard, and wasted no time in 
getting in a retort. 

“* *Orse marines is better than 
common bleedin’ marines an’ 
mattloes wot’s always too late,” 
he hissed vindictively. 

From the other end of the 
line there came a sharp order, 
and the bluejackets sprang to 
attention with a rattle of rifles. 
A naval lieutenant stepped into 
the middle of the road and 
saluted the third engineer 
smartly. 

‘Sorry, sir!” he said. 

* All right!” Reid replied 
pleasantly. 

The riderless horses, then the 
Ford, with the dusty perspiring 
Bill—his tongue hanging out— 
nuzzling its back axle, came 
slowly past. Its bloodstained 
bandaged occupants tried hard 
to sit upright; then there was 
not a man in that line by the 
side of the road who was not 
sorry too. 

The small column of weary 
horses and men toiled om. 
Heavens! would that eternal 
red road and those continuous 
lines of coco-nut palms never 
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cease? Would they ever come 
to any familiar landmark which 
would give them some idea that 
their journey was nearly at an 
amd? Suddenly from half- 
way down the column a bari- 
tone voice of singularly fine 
timbre rang out. The singer 
was a Scot, and he sang ‘ Loch 
Lomond.’ 

“Yell tak the high road, 

And I'll tak the low road, 

And I'll be in Scotland afore ye. . .” 

The men roared the chorus ; 
their leader joined in as heartily 
as any of them, and as he sang 
he beat time with his dis- 
engaged hand. The weariness 
seemed to fall away from them ; 
they sat upright in their saddles. 
They rode across the little 
bridge over the canal that joins 
the two lagoons. 

“Encore, encore ! ” the troop 
shouted. 

Again the singer gave tongue, 
and this time he sang ‘ Roamin’ 
in the Gloamin’.’ Before they 
had finished that the blessed 
buildings of the police barracks 
were in sight with the captain 
of the Basuto and the assistant 
collector standing in front of 
them. The third engineer deter- 
mined to put up a clean finish. 
Wheeling his horse clear of the 
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column he took up a position 
on the other side of the road 
and gave the order— 

“Into line — half - sections 
right!” 

Round the half-sections came 
into a fairly creditable line and 
halted facing their leader. The 
fourth engineer put in a fancy 
touch; keeping well into the 
left-hand side of the road, and 
judging his distance nicely, he 
put the steering wheel of the 
Ford hard-a-port and brought 
up with the crank handle ex- 
actly level with the nose of 
the horse next him, thus pro- 
longing the line. For about 
half a minute the third engineer 
sat on his horse and looked at 
his troop—born yesterday and 
dead to-morrow—which was al- 
most motionless in front of 
him. He would have liked to 
say a few words to his expec- 
tant troopers, but was rather 
bashful about it; moreover, 
his knowledge of cavalry drill 
was exhausted—he did not 
quite know what order to give 
next. 

* All right, bo’s’n ; 
do,” he said tamely. 

*Dismount an’ ’and over 
yer rifles an’ equipment,” the 
boatswain shouted. 


that'll 


IX. 


An hour later it was dark. 
wounded having been 

safely tucked away in hospital, 
the Basutos sat around the 
verandah of the assistant col- 
t's bungalow eating raven- 
ously. Each man had a heaped- 


up plate of delicious prawn 
curry and rice in front of him— 
curry and rice such as they 
never had tasted in their lives, 
and which seemed to bear no 
relation to any other curry they 
had ever met. They also had 
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fresh rolls and butter and large 
bottles of beer, while a further 
plentiful supply of bottles of 
beer lined the well - lighted 
verandah, for the club had 
been ransacked. 

The collector—who had ar- 
rived—the assistant collector 
with his wife and daughter, 
and the captain of the Basuto, 
moved among them freely— 
urging them to greater efforts 
in the way of emptying beer 
bottles. Yes, even their own 
captain ! 

“°*Im,” said Conty, with a 
jerk of his head in the cap- 
tain’s direction. ‘‘ An’ the las’ 
time I came aboard, wot ’e 
called drunk an’ disorderly, ’e 
logged me an’ fined me two 
days’ pay. But this is buckshee 
beer ; it won’t cost ’im nothin’.”’ 

“Too right,” the Australian 
agreed. “‘ Shove it dahn quick 
an’ we'll get another. Lor, I 
"ave @ thirst.” 

The presence of the old man 
did nothing to cramp their 
Style; they were much too 
hungry and thirsty for that. 
In, the dining-room of the 
bungalow the third engineer 
and the assistant superintendent 
of police, over whiskies and 
sodas, swopped war reminis- 
cences. The boatswain was 
the only one who was not 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 
While doing full justice to the 
curry and the beer, he sat on 
the verandah steps staring occa- 
sionally with gloomy eyes at 
the smart-looking marine who, 
with fixed bayonet, stood sentry 
over the gate of the assistant 
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collector’s compound. Themen, 
full fed, turned to cigarettes 
and cheroots supplied by their 
host. 

“Well, sergeant,” Smithy 
asked as he puffed at a fat 
cheroot, ‘“‘ wot did ye think o’ 
the show? ” 

“It was a good shows 
damned good show ! ” the boat- 
Swain replied generously. “ But 
look ’ere, Smithy, ole son; the 
next war we want to see is one 
atween us an’ the Royal ruddy 
Navy. An’ we won’t ’arf be 
in it, neither.” 

Eyelids began to droop ; their 
appetites appeased and their 
thirsts assuaged the men craved 
sleep. Once again the launch 
headed out into the bay toward 
the Basuto, which was no longer 
lonely ; a brilliantly lit second- 
class cruiser lay not far from 
her. Sleepily the men climbed 
up their gangway ladder, and, 
ignoring the eager questions of 
those they had left in the 
steamer, nodded their way along 
the deck to their bunks. 

The great adventure of the 
Basutos was over. The next 
day the third engineer, clad 
in a boiler suit, would be over- 
hauling an auxiliary pump; 
the deck hands—with the ex- 
ception of Smithy, who would 
be stitching a bridge awning— 
would be over the side on stages 
chipping rust off steel plates; 
the firemen would be trimming 
coal out of the cross bunker. 
Bill would spend half the day 

sleeping on the shady side of 
the deck and dreaming of 
scraps with pariah dogs. 
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JONATHAN 


My mother’s name was 
Bames; her father an indus- 
tious weaver. My father 


wttled at Blencogo, where he 
commenced as a village school- 
master. I do not believe his 
gains ever amounted to £10 a 
yar. On this pittance they 
lived themselves and brought 
w four children, two of whom 
they lived to see in Orders in 
the Church of England. My 
parents had an ambition to 
se me @ scholar. With this 
view they sent me to be edu- 
cated at Bromfield, where there 
isa little free school, and where 
I might have been a good 
wholar had my first master, 
Mr Lowther, remained and I 
not been continually taken off 
by my parents, whose neces- 
tities compelled them to make 
me work. There is no kind of 
labour at which I have not 
diten worked as hard as any 
Man in England, and fared as 
hard also 


In 1753, when owing to a 
tain of distressing circum- 
stances I had been obliged to 
work hard great part of the 
summer, I remember one 
day, fatigued and thirsty, I 
ed up a mental prayer 
intteating God to direct me to 
‘me course of life more con- 
gelial to my temper and 
talents; and I bless God that, 
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after that year, I never under- 
went a whole day’s hard labour. 

I prevailed on my father, 
instead of Bromfield, to let me 
go to Wigton School, and there 
I qualified myself as well as 
the short time permitted to 
act as schoolmaster myself. 
Accordingly, on the 19th 
April 1754 I began in form to 
work for myself when I was 
not quite sixteen years and a 
half old, having been born the 
1st March 1738. I can truly 
say I was diligent and faithful 
to the best of my power in 
discharging the duties of my 
station. I had also an evening 
school for teaching writing and 
arithmetic to persons of both 
sexes; this added about two 
guineas to my income, and en- 
abled me to spare one-fourth of 
my earnings to my parents. 

T continued this employment 
till the close of the year 1755, 
when I left Wigton and went 
to Workington to learn mathe- 
matics, and boarded with the 
Revd. Mr Ritson, who was to 
instruct me, and I was to pay 
for board and education at the 
rate of a guinea a month. Here 
I went through all the practical 
branches of navigation and land 
surveying, in which I had much 
practice. I remember our diet 
was both ordinary and scanty 
—we often worked from sun 
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to sun in surveying, in very 
severe weather and without eat- 
ing or drinking; and I do not 
remember to have dined at his 
house when there wasnot Salmon 
and Potatoes, or when there was 
anything else. Conscious of 
my insufficiency as _ school- 
master, my great ambition and 
hope, while bere, were to get 
into some employment where 
I might live by my pen, and I 
had made some interest with a 
Captn. Whittaker, who prom- 
ised he would recommend me 
in Ireland. But this project 
was soon put an end to by my 
receiving orders from my father 
to go and offer myself for the 
ushership of the school at St 
Bees, which was vacant. 

To St Bees, then, I went 
with a thorough disinclination 
to the employment, but re- 
turned anxious to obtain it. 
This was entirely owing to the 
high opinion I conceived of the 
Revd. Mr James, the master— 
an opinion I never saw occasion 
to alter. On my introducing 
myself to him, and telling him 
my errand, I fairly owned how 
unfit I was for his purpose. He 
examined me, and could not 
but declare he was shocked to 
see how ill I had been educated. 
I knew nothing of grammar nor 
of anything else on any prin- 
ciples. Yet he was pleased to 
say he thought he could soon 
put me into a way of learning 
what I so much wanted. This 
was the second time in my life 
that anything had been said to 
me, by any person worthy of 
regard, that might lead me to 
think favourably of my talents. 
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With no character, nor greater 
knowledge of me, and with all 
these symptoms against me, 
this good man engaged me; 
and I entered on my station 
under him after the Easter 
holidays in 1756. My Salary 
from him was £10 a year, and 
entrances, &c., amounted to a3 
much more. The second year 
I got nearly £30. In all my 
life I have never spent any 
time, or lived, more rationally, 
than I did for the two years | 
was at St Bees. 

The school, owing to the 
mismanagement of Mr James's 
predecessors, was at a low ebb; 
there were not thirty boys 
when I went there. Mr James 
did not exceed me in an earnest 
desire to see it raised. We 
both took most faithful pains, 
rising constantly by six and 
ending our labours only when 
we could no longer see. The 
consequence was I left the 
school with upwards of eighty 
boys, and Mr James afterwards 
increased them to a hundred 
and thirty and upwards. 

In addition to my labours 
as an usher, I here studied 
hard. Mr James was not only 
the best schoolmaster I have 
ever known, but one of the 
best men. Pitying my ignor- 
ance, he kindly went through 
@ course of grammar with me; 
corrected my exercises and put 
the proper books into my hands 
to read. By these means and 
by his conversation I learned 
more than I had done in all 
my life before. What I ought 
to value still more is, that 
here also I learned habits of 
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rime and such principles of 
hinking and acting as could 
alone have supported and car- 
ried me through the many 
wyere trials to which I have 
since been exposed. 

Mr James married while I 
was at St Bees; and I had 
the happiness to live on the 
most intimate terms with him 
and Mrs James, and to lay 
the foundation of a friendship 
which lasted as long as life 
did. To this friendship I am 
proud to acknowledge I owe 
much, if not all, of either the 
mowledge or the virtue which 
Ihave since possessed. In his 
own principles and practice 
Mr James .vas upright and 
blameless, and yet was as 
candid and indulgent to the 
arors of others as if, from his 
own experience, he had been 
sensible to the frailty of human 
nature. I kept up with him 
for more than twenty years a 
constant and unreserved corre- 
spondence, and there was not 
athought, word, or deed which 
I wished to conceal from him. 
God forbid I should ever for- 
get with what patience he bore 
my teazing him with a thousand 
thimerical projects ; with what 
tenderness he checked my follies 
and my faults ; and with what 
found good sense, as well as 
sincere friendship, he endeav- 
oured to preserve me in the 
paths of prudence and virtue ; 
aid would young men of warm 
Maginations and active pas- 

ms, who are prone to error 

ly because they are usually 
Ptipitate and apt to act from 
a first impulse, seek to secure 
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to themselves the friendship 
of cool, steady and religious 
men, they could never wander 
far astray, or if they did, they 
would not so lose themselves 
a8 never to return to a better 
mind. 

I had now become somewhat 
of a decent scholar, and what 
was of more moment a decent 
man, when, early in 1759, Mr 
James heard that Mr Younger, 
a respectable merchant in 
Whitehaven, wanted a young 
man to go out as private tutor 
to gentlemen’s sons in Virginia. 

Tolerably sobered as my mind 
now was, the desire to go abroad 
had still been cherished, and 
was not opposed by Mr James. 
He recommended me to Mr 
Younger, and our agreement 
was soon made. I was to have 
my passage gratis, my board 
and £60 a year for teaching four 
boys, with liberty to take four 
more on my arrival. 

I did not find it easy to 
reconcile my parents to this 
great enterprize; they knew 
little of the country to which 
I was going, and therefore had 
a thousand fears about it. My 
parting with them was most 
affectionate and touching. We 
had prayers together; and I 
rose up from my knees, mounted 
my horse, and set off without 
speaking or being spoken to. 
We felt what was too big for 
utterance. 

On the 12th July 1759 I 
landed safe at Urbanna, and 
soon after reached Captn. 
Dixon’s at Port Royal, where 
I met with a cordial reception. 
He was a widower with two 
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sons about eight and ten years 
of age. Port Royal was in- 
habited chiefly by factors from 
Scotland and their dependants, 
and the neighbourhood by 
planters. There was not a 
literary man for aught I could 
find nearer than in the country 
I had just left. In such society 
it was not likely I should add 
to my own little stock of learn- 
ing, and all that I read now, 
or during my whole residence 
in America, was mere general 
reading on such subjects as 
particular exigencies required. 
I gave much attention to all 
the various business of a planta- 
tion, still more to trade, and 
some to the practice of Physic 
and Law. In all the two years 
I lived at Port Royal I did not 
form a single friendship on 
which I can look back now 
with much approbation, though 
I had a numerous acquaintance. 
Before [left Whitehaven, Captn. 
Younger, with great liberality, 
empowered me to take up what- 
ever goods I might want at his 
store, at prime cost, and sug- 
gested to me that it might not 
be amiss if I were to give some 
attention to the state of trade, 
and that, if disposed to engage 
in it, should he see no cause to 
alter the opinion he then enter- 
tained of me, he would give me 
all the encouragement in his 
power. When, therefore, I had 
been in the country about one 
and a half years, the scheme 
was brought to such a degree 
of maturity that a cargo of 
goods for the purpose was 
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ordered from Whitehaven and 
a@ house taken in Falmouth 
for me to open a store in the 
autumn of 1761. The failup 
of Captn. Younger, however, 
put an end to this plan and all 
my hopes of becoming a mer. 
chant, and happily, as I trust 
for the future rectitude of my 
conduct, a train of unforeseen 
circumstances led me back to 
my original bias for the Church 
and at last made me an ecele- 
siastic. A Mr Giberne, rector 
of Hanover Parish, with whom 
I was intimate, being about to 
be married and to leave his 
parish, all at once and without 
any solicitation on my part it 
was offered to me. I deter. 
mined to accept it, and was to 
sail to England for orders the 
week after. 

The difficulty that now 
pressed me was how to raise 
money to defray my expenses 
to and from England and main- 
tain me till my salary should 
become due. On insuring my 
life for £200, Captn. Dixon, 
however, gave me letters of 
credit for £200 more, and Captn. 
Stanley promised to give me 
my passage gratis. Thus pre- 
pared I embarked on board 
the Christian in the middle of 
December, and arrived in 
Whitehaven after a rough pas- 
sage about the middle of the 
following month, 1762. I rode 
from St Bees to London on 4 
horse which I purchased for 
six guineas, and there received 
ordination from Bishop 0 
baldeston,! who had just been 
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to that see. On my 
return to Cumberland, I pur- 
chased sundry books and house- 
hold furniture, and then took 
lave of my parents with a 
timent amounting almost 
to certainty that we should 
never meet again in this world. 
It was a remarkable coinci- 
dence, though quite accidental, 
that I again landed on the 
12th July and again at Urbanna. 
Itook a good house near Leeds, 
fumished it and commenced 
housekeeping along with my 
sister Jane, who had come over 
to America just after I had left 
itfor England. I resumed my 
former employment, and soon 
had half a dozen boys boarded 
in my house. Not long after 
Thad four more sent me from 
Maryland, in consequence of 
the recommendation of a gentle- 
man whom I accidentally met 
with in riding to my church at 
leeds, who felt indebted to 
me for pointing out to him a 
mode of recovering a consider- 
able sum of money owing to 
him; and this is very far from 
being the only instance in 
which after many days I have 
mexpectedly met with some 
grateful return for some com- 
mon act of kindness, which I 
had forgotten. 
I seemed now to be in a 
urishing way, and as I was 
diligent and faithful in my 
‘mployment, my character was 
on established. But early 
m August I was seized with a 
Violent fever, from which my 
Neovery was thought little less 
than miraculous. The year 
before I had a slight attack, 
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and every year after, during 
my stay in America, I had some 
illness or other, often severe 
and tedious. 

During this illness my coun- 
tryman and acquaintance, the 
Revd. Mr Dawson of St Mary’s 
in Carolina County, died. Port 
Royal, where I had formerly 
lived, was in this parish, and 
my friends so earnestly solicited 
me to succeed him, that I at 
last consented ; but not before 
the people of Hanover, who 
had so generously chosen me 
for their minister, gave me their 
entire approbation. They even 
continued my salary a quarter 
of a year after I left them. 
My chief inducement to this 
change was the incommodious- 
ness of my present situation, 
the want of water and the 
having been, of late, very un- 
healthy. 

To St Mary’s, therefore, I 
removed with all my now large 
family early in the spring, and 
besides adding greatly to the 
furniture of my house I bought 
stocks of cattle and horses and 
slaves, and incurred by these 
purchases a debt of £500 or 
£600. My industry and exer- 
tions here were extraordinary : 
I had the care of a large parish 
and my church eleven miles 
distant, neither had I yet any 
stock of sermons. My first 
overseer turned out so idle I 
soon parted with him, so that 
the care of the plantations de- 
volved on me; and though it 
was my first year, I made a 
good crop. I had also increased 
my number of boys to nearly 
thirty, most of them the sons 
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of persons of the first condition 
in the colony. These I wholly 
attended to myself, and without 
any usher, for two years. 

At the glebe of St Mary’s I 
lived about seven years, which 
is the longest period I have 
ever yet continued at any one 
house. I had a good neigh- 
bourhood, a great turn for 
plantation improvements, which 
I indulged to a great extent. 
Yet, on the whole, I cannot 
look back on this period of my 
life with satisfaction; it was 
busy and bustling, but it was 
not pleasant, nor such a course 
of life as a literary man and 
one of my profession should 
wish to lead. Yet, being of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, I read 
a good deal that fell in my way 
relating to theology, and was 
always eager to trace the causes 
of things, and if possible to 
come at the truth. Guided by 
this principle, I have through 
life made it a matter of con- 
science when I had read the 
advocates for one side of a 
controverted point, to read also 
those on the other. When I 
entered into holy orders, in 
addition to Burnett on the 
Articles, Pearson on the Creed 
and some general defences of 
the doctrines of Christianity, 
I had also read some manu- 
script dissertations on sundry 
points in Theology, acute and 
learned, with which Dr James 
had furnished me, and which 
he had collected at the univer- 
sity. Thus prepared, my sub- 
scription was strictly conscien- 
tious and honest; and except 
some casual waverings and mis- 
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givings of mind on certain 
abstruse and difficult Subjects, 
I continued a believer in ortho- 
doxy. In the course of 
readings it was little likely 
that such writers as Clarke and 
Whiston should escape me, par. 
ticularly as they were referred 
to as standard authors, the 
former particularly, by the 
writer in the monthly review 
to whose judgment I then paid 
great deference. By confusing 
and puzzling me, they shook 
my faith, of which, as far as 
regarded the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, I had wellnigh 
made shipwreck. While I was 
in this frame of mind the 
‘Confessional’ was published. 
I eagerly read it and many 
other pieces in the same way, 
which made such an impression 
on me as wellnigh to have 
nearly determined me to re 
nounce my profession—I did 
indeed for a whole year forbear 
to read the Athanasian Creed. 
What a pity it was that I had 
no ecclesiastical superiors either 
to point out a better way to me 
or to restrain me in my wander- 
ings from that good old way 
which I seemed about to for- 
sake. I have the greatest 
reason to be thankful that I 
really did love the truth, whieh 
I fear some of my misleaders 
only professed to do. It was 
then my duty, as well a8 my 
inclination, diligently to read 
what had been written 
the other side—and I did this 
with such care as for some 
time to have become rather 4 
studious man. 

Besides Bishop Bull and Dr 
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Waterland, I have read almost 

ing of any consequence 
that has been written on the 
mbject; but I particularly 
mention the two first as writers 
to whom I am under particular 
obligations. In the process of 
this inquiry I found I had lost 
myself by attempting to stick 
to the expressions and defini- 
tions of our creeds and for- 
muaries; and that it was 
necessary first to obtain, if I 
could, from the Scriptures them- 
selves the Scripture idea of the 
question. Giving up, therefore, 
all hope of ever accounting 
philosophically for the Neodus* 
of the Trinity, which is beyond 
the reach of man’s faculties, I 
now critically examined the 
New Testament in the original 
Greek and considered the sub- 
limer doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion, not as subjects of philo- 
wophiical disquisition but as 
truths or facts which the Scrip- 
fares assert. In this manner 
did I search the Scriptures with 
the single view of ascertaining 
Whether they do or do not 
teach the doctrine of a co- 
esential Trinity in the one 
sence of the Deity, and 
Whether they do, or do not, 
assert that Christ and the Holy 
Ghost are one God, in the same 
sense of the word as when it 
is applied to the Father. The 
result of this laborious examina- 
tion was a full conviction both 
of the truth and importance 
tf the doctrine of the Trinity, 
md “T pray God to give me 
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grace to continue in the same 
to my life’s end.” 

It was, I confess, no small 
instance of self-denial thus to 
submit my understanding to 
the obedience of faith—a man 
of any genius will naturally 
be fond and prone to frame 
Hypotheses, and is flattered 
when he thinks he has explained 
the manner of divine things and 
the grounds on which they are 
thus represented to us in the 
Scriptures. And hence it is 
that many a man as well as 
myself has been misled. In 
both nature and revelation, 
therefore, we must chiefly, if 
not wholly, be contented with 
the knowledge of facts, to- 
gether with what we can dis- 
cover of their designs and con- 
nections, without speculating 
further. For it seems to be 
one great end of all God’s 
discoveries, both in nature and 
in grace, to mortify our pride 
and make us sensible of our 
dependence on him ; and, above 
all, to live by faith and not by 
sight and in the practice of 
piety and virtue, in which alone 
all our happiness consists. My 
delusions in this way did not 
last much more than a year. 
I returned to the regular exer- 
cise of my duty, and I thank 
God, have ever since been an 
orthodox and diligent parish 
priest. 

I now found it necessary to 
have an assistant, as I had 
thirty boys. Among these was 
the stepson * of the since cele- 
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brated General Washington, and 
this laid the foundation of a 
very particular intimacy, which 
subsisted till we finally separ- 
ated, never to unite again, on 
our taking different sides in the 
late troubles. I did know 
‘Washington well; and though 
occasions may call forth traits 
of character that never would 
have been discovered in the 
more sequestered scenes of life, 
I cannot conceive how he could 
otherwise than through the 
interested representations of 
party, have ever been spoken 
of as a great man. He was 
shy, silent, stern, slow and 
cautious, but had no quickness 
of parts, extraordinary pene- 
tration, nor an elevated style 
of thinking. In his moral 
character he was regular, tem- 
perate, strictly just and honest, 
and I always thought, religious ; 
but he seemed to have nothing 
generous nor affectionate about 
him. Helived at Mount Vernon 
very much like a gentleman, 
where the most distinguished 
part of his character was that 
he was an admirable farmer. 
About a year before my 
sister’s return to England I 
became acquainted with Mr 
Henry Addison, of the same 
family as the celebrated secre- 
tary of his name, and I have 
seldom met with a _ better 
scholar or more sensible man. 
He was very anxious to pro- 
cure me church preferment in 
Maryland, and the prospect of 
soon leaving Virginia kept me 
in an unsettled state for two 
or three years. I have, how- 
ever, the comfort to reflect 
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that, amid all my cares and 
distractions, I still attended to 
my pastoral charge with fidelity 
and zeal. 

I have in my custody a 
certificate by which it appears 
that, on the 24th November 
1765, I baptized in St Mary's 
Church 115 negro adults, and 
on the 31st March 1766, being 
Kaster Sunday, 313 negro adults 
and lectured extempore to up 
wards of 1000. They were % 
humerous, because my prede- 
cessors, shrinking from the 
fatigue of the duty, had in 
general omitted it, on pretence 
that the poor creatures were 
80 ignorant and could get no 
proper sponsors. These did 
not appear to me sufficient 
objections—all knowledge, a 
well as other things, is to be 
judged by comparison. Negroes, 
when compared with people n 
a Christian country, are 00 
doubt very ignorant; but I saw 
no reason to think that they 
were more so than many of 
the first converts to Obris- 
tianity must have been, and 
particularly those whom % 
Thomas made and baptized in 
Africa. The injunction to go 
and teach is ill-translated; it 
should be, go and disciple or 
make disciples of all nations 
And negroes are not indocile; 
nor is it hard, even in a few 
conversations and lectures, t 
give them all necessary instruc 
tion in the elements of ou 
religion; and, in my humble 
opinion, it is injudicious © 
instruct them in its mysterious 
doctrines. I may add I hed 
under my care many negroes 
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gs well informed, orderly and 

as country people are 
yually even in England. I 
had also set up two or three 
grious and sensible black men 
ag schoolmasters to teach the 
children around them at their 
leisure, chiefly on Sunday after- 
noons, a8 schools are now in 
England. I had in consequence 
every Sunday several who could 
use their prayer-book and make 
the responses, and towards the 
and of my ministry had thir- 
teen black communicants. 

On quitting Virginia for 
Maryland I gave the option 
to my slaves to go with me, 
or choose themselves masters 
in Virginia. All the unmarried 
chose the former. 

While I lived in Virginia I 
formed a close intimacy with 
the Revd. Mr Maury, a native 
of that province, a singularly 
ingenious worthy man. On 
his deathbed he wished to see 
me, and I rode on one horse 
in one day, a very hot one, 
upwards of a hundred miles 
for this purpose. 

Annapolis,’ to which I after- 
wards removed, was quite a 
hew scene to me. It was then 
the greatest town in N. America, 
the residence of the Governor 
and all the great officers of 
State. Sir Robert Eden,? the 
Governor, was a handsome, 
lively, sensible man; and I 
OW s00n laid the foundations 
tt a friendship with him, that 
lasted a8 long as life did. 

The first transaction of any 
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great moment in which I en- 
gaged was the assistance I gave 
in a convention of the clergy 
of the province, in which, 
chiefly through my instigation, 
we petitioned for a bishop. 
This gave great offence, and 
for some time neither the Gov- 
ernor nor other influential men 
would speak to me. Conscious 
of having only done my duty, 
I would, however, make no 
concessions, and declared that 
however much I might be 
bound to them in gratitude for 
past favours, I would allow no 
man to dictate to me. 

The times had now become 
beyond measure troublesome— 
men’s minds, restless and dis- 
satisfied, grumbling at the pres- 
ent state of things and for ever 
projecting reformations. In 
Maryland the condition of the 
established clergy was highly 
respectable, and being all under 
the patronage of Government 
they naturally were all on the 
side of Government. An Act 
was sought to be passed by the 
efforts of a faction subjecting 
the clergy to a novel court 
composed equally of laymen 
and clerks; it was to compel 
us to accept of a modus in 
lieu of tithe. For a long time 
this was withstood, and I was 
drawn into a long newspaper 
contest with two lawyers, Messrs 
Chase and Paca. All I have 
to say of it is, that I was 
allowed to have the better of 
the argument, but they carried 
their point. 





* Annapolis, the capital of Maryland. 
* Sir Robert Eden, Governor of Maryland, 1769-1776, 
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At this time came to stay 
at the Honble. Mr Walter De- 
lany’s two young ladies, nieces 
of his, and with one of whom 
began an acquaintance which 
lasted till we were parted by 
death. The eldest of these, 
Eleanor, was handsome, spright- 
ly and generally admired, but 
having excellent principles as 
well as superior understanding, 
there was not one among her 
admirers whom she could thor- 
oughly like. About a year 
before she saw me at Oyen 
Hill she had a remarkable 
dream, in which she fancied 
she saw the man whom she 
was to marry, and this dream 
made such an impression that 
she related it to her mother 
and described the person. 
When I went to Mr Delany’s, 
the servant, by mistake, said 
I was a Mr Brooke, a relation, 
and Miss Addison came out 
expecting to see him, but on 
seeing me she started and 
nearly fainted. On being car- 
ried back to her mother, she 
exclaimed as soon as she could 
speak, “‘ Good heavens, mother, 
yonder is the man I dreamed 
I was to marry.” Of this 
story, which is strictly and 
literally true, I can only say 
that its being remarkable and 
unaccountable is no argument 
against its reality. I ought to 
mention that at this time Miss 
Addison was engaged to another 
person, and though I had seen 
her, she had seen so little of 
me as not at all to remember 
me. It was some years before 
I saw her again, and when I 
resolved to pay my addresses 
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to her, it was opposed both 
by her uncle and mother. 

Queen Anne’s parish in Pringe 
George’s County now falling 
vacant, the Government offered 
it to me. It was in a healthy 
pleasant part of the country 
and in the same county with 
my dear Miss Addison, whom 
I had determined to court a 
soon as I should be in circum. 
stances to do so; I did not 
therefore hesitate to accept the 
living. 

On going to it I had indeed 
@ most unpleasant reception, 
for the unpopular part I had 
lately taken respecting Gover- 
ment had set the people against 
me, and they were, in general, 
a set of violent patriots. Hence 
the first Sunday I found the 
church doors shut against me, 
and not many after, a turbulent 
fellow had paid eight dollars 
for so many loads of stones to 
drive me and my friends from 
the church by force. All these 
difficulties only made me take 
more pains, and though I never 
made the least concession re 
specting my principles or cot 
duct, I soon made a little party 
among them and went on with 
tolerable quiet, though never 
with much comfort. 

I was married to Miss Addi- 
son the 2nd of June 1772, and 
in a short time my wife accom 
panied me to my house at 
Castle Majendie, twenty miles 
from her mother’s, and here 
we sat down to the business of 
life with a resolution to do ow 
duty to the best of our powe 
and be happy. 

But, alas! the times grew 
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dreadfully uneasy, and I was 
neither an unconcerned nor 
idle spectator of the mischiefs 
that were gathering. I en- 
deavoured in my sermons to 
check the mischief that was 
impending, but in vain. I re- 
ceived letters threatening me 
with the most dreadful conse- 
if I did not desist 
from preaching at all. All the 
answers I gave to those threats 
was in my sermons, in which I 
declared I could never suffer 
any human authority to intimi- 
date me from doing what I 
believed to be my duty to God 
and His Church, and for more 
than six months I preached, 
when I did preach, with a 
pair of loaded pistols lying on 
thecushion, having given notice 
that if anyone attempted, what 
had long been threatened, to 
drag me out of the pulpit, I 
should think myself justified in 
tepelling violence by violence. 
Some time after a public 
fast was ordained, and on this 
occasion my curate, who was a 
strong republican, had prepared 
asermon for the occasion, and, 
supported by a set of factious 
ihen, was determined to oppose 
iy entering my own pulpit. 
When the day came I was at 
iy church at least a quarter 
of an hour before the time of 
ning; but behold, Mr 
Harrison was in the desk, and 
Was expected, I was soon told, 
preach. In addition to this 
Isaw my church filled with not 
kgs than two hundred armed 
men; under the command of 
Osborne Sprigg, who soon 
me I was not to preach. 
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I returned for answer that 
there was but one way by 
which they could keep me out 
of it, and that was by taking 
away my life. At the proper 
time, with my sermon in my 
hand and a loaded pistol in 
the other, like Nehemiah I 
prepared to ascend my pulpit, 
when one of my friends, Mr 
David Crawford, having got 
behind me, threw his arms 
round me and held me fast. 
He assured me that he had 
heard the most positive orders 
given to twenty men picked 
out for the purpose to fire on 
me the moment I got into the 
pulpit, which therefore he never 
would permit me to do unless 
I was stronger than himself 
and some others that stood 
close to him. I maintained 
that once to flinch was for 
ever to invite danger; but my 
wellwishers prevailed, and when 
I was down it is horrid to 
recollect what a scene of con- 
fusion ensued. Sprigg and his 
company contrived to surround 
me and to exclude every mod- 
erate man. 

Seeing myself thus circum- 
stanced, it occurred to me that 
there was but one way to save 
my life: this was by seizing 
Sprigg, as I immediately did, 
by the collar; and with my 
cocked pistol in the other hand, 
assuring him that if any violence 
were offered to me I would im- 
mediately blow his brains out, 
I then told him he might 
conduct me to my house and 
I would leave them. This he 
did, and we marched together, 
upwards of a hundred yards, 
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guarded by his whole company, 
whom he hadithe’ meanness.to 
order to play the Rogues’ March 
all the way we went. Thus 
ended this dreadful day, which 
was a Thursday. On the follow- 
ing Sunday I again went to the 
same church, was again op- 
posed, but more feebly than 
before. I preached the sermon 
I should have done on the 
Thursday with some comments 
on the transactions of the day. 

The time was now fast ap- 
proaching when, if I did not 
associate and take the oaths 
against legal government, I 
should be proscribed and unable 
to get out of the clutches of 
these misguided men; for on 
the 10th September all further 
intercourse with Great Britain 
was to be stopped, so that I 
began to think seriously of 
making my retreat to England. 
On mentioning this to my wife, 
she concurred in my opinion, 
and even pressed me to it, 
though such a step could not 
but be ruinous to all my pros- 
pects in America; but to stay 
would be equally fatal to my 
property and my life, and cer- 
tainly to my peace. 

One scheme was that she 
should remain behind me and 
take the best care she could of 
my estate, in the hope that in 
@ year or so the storm might 
blow over and I return to her. 
She, however, found herself 
quite unequal to such a separa- 
tion, and entreated me not to 
urge it. It was therefore settled 
that Mr Addison, his son, my 
wife and myself should sail at 
once for England, though we 
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had not a week to prepare our- 
Selves in. My dear wife got 
everything ready, but as it 
seemed to be of moment for 
the preservation of our pr- 
perty that we should go away 
with the avowed purpose of 
returning again, and that we 
might appear effectually to do 
80, we took none of our effects 
with us. I came away with 
but one suit of clothes and bills 
of exchange to the amount of 
little more than £400. 

On the 10th September 1775 
we left our house, amidst the 
tears and cries of our slaves, 
and went on board a small 
schooner, the Nell Gwyn. Ow 
accommodations here were very 
bad, and as I told my wife, 
ominous, I feared, of the hard- 
ships she would have to e- 
counter. We slept on one of 
the miserable bunkers in the 
wretched cabin, with a piece 
of old sail for our coverlid and 
a bag of hominy for our pillow 
—yet she declared she slept 
soundly ; and so did I, owing, 
no doubt, to the great exer 
tions of body and mind # 
which we had been 80 long 
subjected. 

After a day and night we 
reached our destined ship, the 
Choptawk frigate, and on the 
20th, the wind being fair, We 
sailed with a fresh breeze down 
the Chesapeake and soon lot 
sight of the capes of Virgil, 
never to see them more. 
voyage was tempestuous but 
short. My wife kept up i 
spirits astonishingly, but I wa 
seized with a severe 
fever, and had hardly got well 
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when we landed at Dover on 
the 20th October. 

The verdure of the country 
even at that season charmed us 
al, and we viewed with rap- 
ture the Castle and the Cliffs 
af Dover. But when, a day or 
two after, I took my poor wife 
into the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury while the organ was play- 
ing and the choristers singing, 
I really doubted whether it 
would not have proved too 
much for her nature to bear; 
themagnificence of the building, 
the venerableness of its history 
and the solemnity of the wor- 
ship, all so new to her, all con- 
sired to fill her mind with 
such rapturous sensations as 
the had thought it was impos- 
sible to have been excited by 
anything upon earth. 

Qn arriving in London we 
took lodgings in Queen Square, 
Westminster, at a Mrs Brooke’s, 
with whose son I had been 
aequainted in Annapolis. 

During the period of my 
tay here I was a great news- 
paper writer, and wrote many 
pieces which were much noticed, 
ad I received from the 
Treasury twice a gratuity, each 
time of £40. Soon after, in 
tommon with loyalists in gen- 
al, I obtained a regular pen- 
fon—mine was fixed at first 

bruary 1776, the curacy 

of Paddington becoming vacant 
by the resignation of my friend 
Dr Myles Cooper in my favour, 
I'temoved there. We took a 
house in Paddington, and set 
furnishing it in the 

way we could. ‘T'o do 
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this took every farthing of the 
money I then had, which was 
£75. But I had,my pension to 
live on and the curacy, then 
about £60 a year, but which I 
afterwards raised to upwards of 
£100. I now resolved to take 
a select number of young gentle- 
men to educate. There was 
little likelihood of my being 
able soon to return to America, 
from whence I neither had yet 
received nor expected to receive 
any remittances. But without 
money, connections or friends, 
and more especially without 
learning, and with many com- 
petitors around me all pos- 
sessed of these advantages and 
many more, it seemed little 
less than madness in me to 
hope for success. Yet this 
hope I did entertain, and was 
encouraged in it by the sugges- 
tions chiefly of the most tem- 
perate, judicious and cordial 
friend that ever man was 
blessed with. I here mean 
William Stevens, Esq., with 
whom, prompted by a kind of 
instinctive congeniality of tem- 
per and principles, I had hap- 
pily become acquainted, without 
any introduction, soon after 
coming to England, and whose 
friendship has been one of the 
prime blessings of my life. Mr 
Stevens, though he had spent 
his life in business, was not 
only pious and charitable in 
an uncommon degree, but also 
@ man of very considerable 
learning and a most able divine. 
He brought me acquainted with 
the Dean of Oanterbury, John 
Frere, Esq., the Revd. Mr 
Jones and Dr Glasse, whose 
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countenance and encourage- 
ment have been to me in lieu 
of all patronage. 

My friend, the late Governor 
of Maryland, Sir Robert Eden, 
unable to stem the torrent of 
popular fury any longer, driven 
from Government, was now in 
England, and ready to send his 
younger son to me as a pupil; 
the son of Mr Glassford of 
Glasgow, one of the most emi- 
nent merchants of his day, 
also offered to me. The Earl 
of Galloway, upon the recom- 
mendation of the excellent 
Bishop of London, Louth, sent 
his son to my care, and this so 
established me that ever after 
I had my house full. The good 
providence of God, having been 
thus favourable to me on my 
setting out, I was resolved not 
to forfeit it by any negligence 
on my part. For, far from 
being really learned, I may 
without vanity be permitted 
to say I was not a bad school- 
master. I was much in earnest, 
and acted under a constant 
sense of duty. It has been 
already stated how totally un- 
learned I was on first setting 
out in the world, and the kind 
of life I had led in America 
was not calculated to furnish 
me with opportunities, nor 
motives, to acquire learning. 
It has ever been a kind of 
maxim with me that I could 
do anything which I strenu- 
ously resolved to do, and there- 
fore having now resolved to be 
a@ schoolmaster, and that, in a 
very different way from what 
had been the case beyond the 
Atlantic, one that required real 
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and great abilities, I resol 
to qualify myself for it jy 
hard study. And no maa, | 
believe, ever studied mor in- 
tensely than I did for thn 
years. 

About this time—i.e., in 179 
—I had the good fortune toh 
appointed Assistant 
to the Society for the Propag. 
tion of the Gospel, with s 
Salary at first of £100 pe 
annum, though afterwards rm 
duced to £80. To this, Bishop 
Louth was pleased to recom- 
mend me, and it brought m 
acquainted with many extd:- 
lent persons. 

In 1779 I had also the great 
good fortune to become #- 
quainted with Miss Barton, 
which led to a very momentous 
event in the history of my 
life. This lady was induced 
to reside in Paddington in 
consequence of the illness of 
an old servant to whom she 
was much attached. In my 
visits to this servant I became 
acquainted with her mistress, 
and, having it in my power to 
render her some services, ou 
acquaintance ripened into 4 
strong friendship ; and having 
no relation nearer than a third 
or fourth cousin, she deter 
mined before her last illness 
to make her will in my favour. 
To this lady I am therefore 
indebted for a property of not 

less than £500 per annul; 
and I hope I neither received 
nor have since enjoyed so great 
a blessing without feeling grat 
tude to the donor, and 
more especially without thank 
ing my supreme benefactor, 
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from whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift. 

My little seminary seemed 
al this while to go on and 
fourish, My numbers were 
constantly from twelve to six- 
teen, and besides different mas- 
ters I had two constant ushers. 
Fond as I really was, from 
principle, temper and habit, 
of alife of exertion and applica- 
tion, I should have had little 
left to wish for in this world 
had not God seen fit that my 
por wife, always delicate, 
should now be overtaken by 
a alarming complaint. Dr 
J. C. Smythe, who attended 
her, 800n pronounced her ail- 
ments to proceed from the 
ossifying of some of the vessels 
about the heart, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of 
cure. This passing of sentence 
upon her she insisted on hear- 
ing, and did hear with the most 
perfect composure, being grieved 
and loth to die only because 
the was loth to leave me. 
From this time I thought only 
of ways and means to prolong 
her life comfortably. Mr John 
James, the second son of my 
ever honoured friend at Arthu- 
tet, now Dr James, had just 
gone through his education at 

He was not only one 

of the best scholars I ever 
» but one of the most 
worthy and sensible men, and 
had he been a child of my own 
Teould hardly have loved him 
More than I did. I therefore 
ined to give up my 
Pupils to him, and having taken 
acther house adjoining that 
in which I was living, I fitted 
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it up at an expense of £600 
and withdrew into it with as 
many of my pupils as could not 
well be accommodated in the 
other, Mr James acting under 
me a8 my assistant. To settle 
this scheme a personal in- 
terview with Dr James was 
desirable, and I _ therefore 
determined during the autumn 
vacation of 1783 to pay a visit 
into Cumberland. I thought it 
might be of some use to my 
dear wife, and I had also a 
strong desire once more to see 
my earliest friends and the 
land of my nativity. I bought 
a phaeton and a pair of horses, 
as well as a horse for our man- 
servant. Our plan was to go 
to Lichfield, where we had 
friends, and to Sir Thomas 
Broughton’s in Staffordshire, 
whose son was my pupil; to 
visit also Cheshire, where I 
wished to see my estate before 
I sold it. 

For all this I allowed a fort- 
night, and I engaged myself 
to dine with John James in 
Carlisle on the first Saturday 
but one after the Monday on 
which we set out. Notwith- 
standing my poor wife’s in- 
different state of health, and 
notwithstanding I had the ill 
luck to have bought, I believe, 
two of the worst horses that 
ever man drove, my dear Nelly 
had such spirits and aptness to 
do everything as she ought, 
and my servant had such skill 
respecting horses, that we actu- 
ally arrived in Carlisle within 
a few minutes of the time I 
proposed, and that evening 
went on to Arthnret where my 

M2 
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dear friend Dr James resided. 
Here and in its neighbourhood 
we spent three or four days, 
visiting the bishop at Rose 
Castle and his son, now Bishop 
of Killala, who had married 
my relative and friend the 
widow Tomlinson. 

We went on to Wigton and 
to Blencogo, where I found my 
sister Tordiff, much battered 
by age and ill-health, but, on 
the whole, as well as I could 
reasonably expect. To a per- 
son who has never been in a 
similar situation, it would not 
be easy to give any adequate 
idea of what I felt on this 
return to the place where I 
was born and had passed my 
earliest years. Two-and-twenty 
years had gone over my head 
since I had seen the spot, and 
thirty since I had lived there. 
This was a large portion of the 
term usually granted to man ; 
and in my case, had been filled 
up with a vast variety of events 
of importance on which it was 
natural I should now look back 
and reflect with very mingled 
sensations. Much did I lament 
that the much honoured tenants 
of the poor cottage where I 
had dwelt were no more, to 
share with me the satisfaction 
which my altered circumstances 
would have afforded them. 

The people of Blencogo, al- 
Ways @ very narrow-minded 
set, came indeed to see me, but 
it was rather to gaze and stare 
than to feel any sincere pleasure 
at my return. It filled my mind 
with a melancholy satisfaction 
to retrace all the haunts of my 
boyish days, and I actually 
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went to every place where 
anything that had much in. 
terested me had occurred. We 
stayed but three or four days 
at Blencogo, one of which was 
Sunday, when I preached at 
Bromfield Church, and this wag 
the last time my dear wife 
heard me preach. We returned 
to Arthuret, and after spending 
a day at Ullswater, we set off 
to return home, which we 
effected without anything ma- 
terial occurring to us. 
Tinever can look back with- 
out astonishment on the spirits 
and ability with which my dear 
wife performed this journey, 
which terminated by our reach- 
ing Paddington within five 
minutes of the time I had 
fixed. She stood even then on 
the brink of the grave, and 
was fully aware of her danger. 
She was very weak, often sick 
and in great pain; yet she 
kept up her spirits, attended 
to everything {and took plea 
sure in all that was calculated 
to give pleasure, and exerted 
herself so that, though we often 
set out on our journey by 
5 o’clock in the morning, I do 
not remember that she ever 
detained me five minutes. Her 
remarks, moreover, were always 
proper and often highly i- 
teresting. 
The few months that this 
dear excellent woman lived 
after our return were literally 
months of anxiety and & sad 
succession of wearisome nights 
and days. She suffered indeed 
so much, and complained # 
little, had so little to hope for 
in this world and so much 2 
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that which is to come, that 
even I, to whom alone her dying 
could bring misery, at length 
from motives of humanity, 
seemed almost to wish for the 
last awful moment. This fatal 
period arrived on the night of 
the Ist of March 1784. Her 
poor frame was emaciated to 
such @ degree that for several 
days she could hardly be said 
to be alive, yet her mind was 
still vigorous and her spirits 
good. She even attended to 
all her domestic concerns and 
performed all her devotions, as 
she had all along done, with 
unremitting ardour and cheer- 
fulness ; but she knew that no 
pulse had been perceptible for 
some time, and Dr Smythe 
had, on her earnest impor- 
tunity, owned to her that he 
did not think she could live 
through the night. 

She continued, however, to 
sit up, and talked to me as 
long and as often as her strength 
permitted, always sensibly and 
allectionately ; and she more 
than once told my sister, who 
attended her with the most 
tender assiduity, that she 
dreaded the coming pain only 
om my account. When the 
Window-shutters were about to 
be closed, as the evening was 
fine and serene, she said, “ No, 
hot yet; permit me to enjoy 
the blessed light of Heaven as 
long as I can; this may be 
my last view of it here.” She 
Was removed to her bed about 
100’clock without any apparent 

and I sat by her to 
support her head, on account 
of her difficulty of breathing. 
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In less than ten minutes she 
awoke with great agitation from 
a disturbed doze into which 
she had fallen, and then 
swooned or, as we all thought, 
died. She came to again, how- 
ever, and was able to ex- 
press her own surprise that it 
was not death; for she said 
that her feelings in that moment 
had been such as she had never 
before experienced, and such 
as we could, none of us, form 
any just idea of. She again 
prayed with infinite fervour, 
both with me and by herself ; 
and then feeling no doubt 
some such sensation as she had 
before experienced, she eagerly 
and hastily called out, “ My 
dear Boucher, if anything can 
save me it must be the taking 
me out of this bed.” I lost 
not a moment to get her into 
my arms, when she flung one 
arm round my neck, and put- 
ting her lips to mine, mur- 
mured, “My dear Boucher,” 
and as I was placing her on the 
sofa, breathed her last. Great 
indeed was the shock; but 
falling on my knees, and in 
silent ejaculations calling on 
God for comfort, I said not a 
word, nor did I shed a tear. 
That night I went not to 
bed, but next day I was quite 
composed. And I continued 
all through the period of my 
mourning, with no observable 
alteration of conduct, except 
that that year I kept the Lent 
fast with unusual strictness. 
I had so long expected and, as 
I thought, been prepared for 
this awful event that I was 
surprised to find it affect me so 
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much as it did. Conscious that, 
to my dear wife, it was “ of all 
pain, the period, not of joy,’ I 
wept only for myself; for I 
found that all my habits of 
thinking and acting were 
formed with a view to her, and 
without her I seemed as if I 
wanted some of the parts essen- 
tial to life. 

In no long time after her 
death my young friend, Mr 
James, went down into the 
north and married, and im- 
mediately returned to Padding- 
ton with his wife, and to him 
I transferred all my pupils. 
Some of these were unfortu- 
nately very unmanageable, and 
I proposed to the friends of 
one of the worst, the Honble. 
Mr Ashley, a tour through the 
kingdom during the summer’s 
vacation—such a scheme indeed 


seemed necessary to my own 
state of mind. While I stayed 
at Paddington I could not but 
feel— 


‘*In every varied posture, place and 
hour, 
How widowed every thought of every 


joy.” 


Accordingly we set out on 
horseback early in August. Our 
main object was Derbyshire, but 
we went leisurely through the 
intermediate counties and then 
into North Wales as well as 
South Wales, and then to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s ! seat in Dorset- 
shire. 

Not very long after this the 
death of my oldest and best 
friend, Dr James, took place. 
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His son was sent for, but did 
not reach Arthuret till th 
good man was no more. This 
occurred on the 1st of Jan 
1785. Sir James Graham 
offered the livings to the sop 
on the same terms as they had 
been given to the father, and 
the Lady Day following he 
left Paddington and went tj 
settle at Arthuret. 

Much about the same time 
I had a very unexpected offer 
of the vicarage of Epsom, which 
Dr Glasse, the then incumbent, 
was disposed to relinquish in 
my favour; and Mr Park 
hurst, in whose gift it was, 
was pleased to say that though 
I was not personally known to 
him he was no stranger to my 
character, and that there was 
no one to whom he could with 
more satisfaction give his liv- 
ing, and this he did, on the 
condition only that I would 
reside on it. Thus was I onee 
more, after an interregnum of 
nine years, a beneficed clergy- 
man. I could not, however, 
remove immediately, as the 
curate was in the parsonage 
house, and my books, which 
now exceeded 10,000 vols, 
could not well be removed it 
any but a summer month. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas 
Broughton applied to me # 
undertake a tour to Germaly, 
to bring home a son of iis 
and to take with me a son 
Sir Harbord Harbord, now Lord 
Suffield; our agreement w# 
that I should live and board 
as a gentleman and they best 





1 Probably the 6th Earl. 
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all the expenses. On the 20th 
June 1785, accompanied by 
Mrs Harbord and a foreign 
servant, I set out on this tour. 
(rossing at Dover, we pro- 
eeeded through St Omer to 
Brussels, from whence, after 
staying a week with my friend 
lady Eden, she accompanied 
me to Antwerp; thence we 
journeyed through Liége, Spa, 
Aix la Chapelle, and almost the 
whole circle of Westphalia and 
Hanover to Brunswick. 

Here I stayed upwards of a 
month, and had the honour 
to be much taken notice of 
at court, in particular by the 
duchess, sister to George IIL., 
and, indeed, in no part of my 
life did I pass my time more 
agreeably than in these few 
weeks in Brunswick. In my 
way home we travelled ail 
along the Rhine to Strasburg, 
where, halting some days, we 
went to Rheims and thence to 
Paris; from thence to Caen, 
and finally took our passage 
fom Havre and landed at 
Folkestone on the 5th October. 
Thus in about four months I 
travelled not less than 1700 
or 1800 English miles, and 
happily performed my errand 
to the satisfaction of my em- 
Ployers. Of this tour I kept 
a journal, but it was lost in 
sending to my sister in the 
north by Miss Hodgson, by her 
being robbed of her trunk, in 
Which it was. 

On my return to Epsom, 
Where I now seemed likely to 
settle for the remainder of my 
life, I sat down quietly and 
tealily to the duties of my 
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station; my principal amuse- 
ment was study and the fitting 
up of my library, now large 
and valuable. I found, how- 
ever, on trial, so even and un- 
varied a course of life dull and 
uninteresting, and not at all 
suitable to the habits I had 
acquired. By the advice, there- 
fore, of my friend Mr Frere, 
I determined to marry again 
and to pay my addresses to a 
lady of the name of Foreman, 
of Epsom, who was residing 
there with two maiden aunts. 
My suit was not unsuccessful, 
and in the course of some 
months we were married on 
the 15th February 1787 in the 
church of St Albans by the 
Revd. Mr Gope (8%). 

I had taken a good house on 
Woodcote Green, and as this 
lady’s fortune was handsome, 
we set out in handsome style 
with a large acquaintance in 
an expansive neighbourhood. 
For the first four months we 
were seldom without company, 
but this was a style of life that 
by no means afforded me any 
adequate gratification, though 
I would not allow it to disturb 
my happiness. 

During the spring I lost a 
nephew, the son of my sister 
Tordiff, whom I had resolved 
to educate and perhaps to 
make my heir. He was a fine 
youth, and I felt his death 
exceedingly. This great loss, 
however, seemed to be happily 
mitigated by my dear wife’s 
being declared to be in the 
family way. I was doomed 
some time after to have all 
my hopes of a family crushed, 
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and my wife fell into a bad 
state of health, which ended 
in dropsy, and in a few months 
I again became a forlorn 
widower. She died without a 
will, by which means I came 
into possession of her fortune, 
amounting to about £14,000. 

After my wife’s death I deter- 
mined to pay another visit to 
the north, where I had pur- 
chased a considerable farm at 
Blencogo, and to which I now 
added two or three fresh pur- 
chases. I also bought an estate 
at Sebergham, for which I gave 
£2000. 

Early in the following Decem- 
ber I returned to my melan- 
choly home at the Vicarage, 
Epsom, having been recalled 
by some difficulties which 
occurred respecting my claims 
on Government as an American 
loyalist. It was some time 
before these were settled, and 
amounted to between 2 and 
3000. Besides these, a pension 
of £120 per annum is settled 
on me for life as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of my pre- 
ferment. 

Finding again, on a second 
trial, the Vicarage of Epsom 
extremely inconvenient and too 
small to hold my books, I was 
induced to purchase of Richard 
Sheldon, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
@ very good house with about 
five acres of land on Clay Hill. 
For this I paid £1025. 


Thus the ‘ Diary of Jonathan 
Boucher,’ an English divine of 
some note, which has been 
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handed down in my family, 
It ends abruptly some twelve 
years before his death in 1804 
at the early age of sixty-six, 
A miniature and an engraving 
depict him as a man with 4 
fat and pleasing bespectacled 
countenance, Geneva bands and 
@ voluminous black gown. He 
must have married a third 
time, after the period at which 
the ‘Diary’ ends. His sop 
Barton, born in 1794, became 
the rector of Fonthill Bishops 
in Wiltshire in 1856, and was 
the author of religious tracts, 
hymns and novels. He died 
in 1865. Jonathan’s step- 
daughter, M. A. Gutch, has 
added to the ‘ Diary ’— 


“Mr Boucher’s family had 
been settled in the village of 
Blencogo, County of Cumber- 
land, time out of mind. His 
father used to mention a tradi- 
tion he had from his grand- 
father, that his ancestors came 
from Normandy with the Con- 
queror and had lands granted 
to them in the north. He 
used to relate many of their 
exploits in the border wars, in 
which two of them were active 
chieftains, and had for their 
services large demesnes in the 
debatable land. In the Civil 
Wars the head of them took 
the side of the Parliament, 
and lost, as he deserved to do, 
a large part of his estate ; after 
this they never rose beyond the 
Class of Yeomen, who in the 
north are called Statesmen.’ 
Marcetia Wrciirre THOMPSOS. 
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ARAB DAYS AND ARAB WAYS. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


I. THE WELL. 


In one of those all-too- 
common books on the East, 
written as the result of a six 
weeks’ conducted tour, I read 
the following account of a well 
in the desert: “A pellucid 
stream of sparkling water flow- 
ing over bright gravel ’neath a 
fringe of palms. Here the Arab 
fills his water-pots and waters 
his animals, for no race more 
thoroughly appreciates good 
water and carefully conserves 
its supply than the nomad of 
the Kast.” And I wondered 


why, with my sixteen years’ 


experience of the desert, it has 
never been my fortune to find 
a pellucid stream of clear water 
appreciated and conserved by 
the Beduin. If my candid 
opinion were asked, I should 
say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that, although the Arab 
appreciates good water, he is 
very careful to give no indica- 
tion of the fact, and should he 
happen on a clean supply he 
Wil almost invariably foul it 
% that it is very far from clean 
for the next arrival. This is 
not done deliberately, but is 
merely the result of being a 
_ and untidy individual 

ho strong views on the 
cleanliness of anything. He 
brings his animals right up to 
the edge of a well to foul the 
wil, he makes fires and camps 


by its side, he sheds his worn- 
out garments at the brink, and 
the result is that a water supply 
in the desert can always be 
detected at a distance owing 
to the fact that it looks like 
a midden-heap, and it would 
delight the heart of a gardener, 
as he would find around it a 
deposit of well-rotted and age- 
old manure some three to four 
feet thick. The edge of the 
well is almost invariably broken 
down and, the pots being filled 
at the very brink, a constant 
trickle of filthy water runs back 
into the main supply, already 
polluted by the collection of 
rubbish dropped into it, not 
to mention a dead animal or so. 
The water of Sinai is for the 
most part of indifferent quality, 
being slightly saline and im- 
pregnated with various chemi- 
cals that do not appear in 
respectable water. An analysis 
of Sinai water is a most alarm- 
ing thing to read, and one 
marvels at the ingenuity of the 
chemist at detecting so many 
weird constituents till one has 
tasted it oneself, when one comes 
to the conclusion that less than 
justice has been done to it. 
The well of Themed in the 
centre of the Peninsula is, for 
some unexplained reason, of 
a quite different quality; in 
fact, it tastes just like water, 
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80 much so that one can even 
make tea of it. The Arab is 
quite a connoisseur of water, 
and as the wine-taster with a 
palate could detect a good wine 
even if it had a fly and a 
deposit of dust on it, so can 
the Arab taste a sweet water 
even if it is yellow with mud— 
and so the well at Themed is 
very popular. Its popularity 
is such that the dark stain of 
manure round its brink was 
apparent at a distance of two 
miles, and there were probably 
more rags, rusty tins and rub- 
bish encircling it than in any 
other spot in Sinai. I write 
in the past tense, as all this 
was altered some years ago, 
and this is how it happened. 
When I first came to Sinai 
I had the same ideas about 
Arabs as the gentleman who 
wrote the book about the pel- 
lucid stream, and I was rather 
shocked at the condition of 
the wells—particularly Themed. 
I put a fatigue party on there 
to tidy up the place generally, 
and the fatigue party, very 
rightly feeling that it was only 
fair that the work should be 
done by the people responsible 
for its condition, appointed 
themselves as surveyors and 
foremen—a good old Oriental 
touch— and, collecting the 
Arabs, generously handed them 
the tools and told them to 
carry on. This very nearly 
caused a second exodus, and 
as long as the work was in 
progress the well at Themed 
was most unpopular, the ener- 
getic inhabitants of the area 
walking miles to fetch their 
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requirements from some fg 
distant and unpalatable Water 
supply. 

When the work was ep. 
cluded the state of the well, 
though far from satisfacte 
was very much better than it 
had been, and in any case the 
whole of the visible rubbish 
had been cleared away and 
burned. On visiting the place 
about two months later, how. 
ever, I found that deteriora 
tion had set in rapidly, the 
collection of rusty petrol tins 
had again been started, and 
though it would take years to 
renew the solid mass of accumu- 
lated ordure at the brink, the 
Arab animals had done very 
well in a short time, as there 
was a quite appreciable layer 
in evidence. 

It was obvious that the 
supply could not be kept clean 
by ordinary methods, and I 
decided the only thing to do 
would be to spend a matter 
of £50 on it and build up the 
wall of the well so that fouled 
water could not run back, erect 
a barbed wire enclosure t 
keep the animals away, and 
construct cement drinking- 
troughs outside for the water- 
ing of camels, goats and sheep. 
Headquarters being approached 
to supply the necessary funds, 
I was asked those questions 
the replies to which can convey 
nothing to the man who reads 
them, but which are considered 
essential by headquarters the 
world over, as otherwise there 
would be no reasonable justifi- 
cation for their existence. I 
had to render a report showing 
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(1) the importance or otherwise 
of the well; (2) the number of 
people using it in (a) summer, 
(0) winter ; (3) the number of 
gsimals who water there, ani- 
mals to be classified under 
respective headings ; (4) depth 
of the well from surface of 

to water; (5) height 
of the well from water to sur- 
fue of the ground; (6) cubic 
contents in feet. Having sent 
in this report, it was returned 
to me for the purpose of giving 
the cubic contents in metres 
instead of feet, and a8 we are 
administrators and not mathe- 
maticians the sum was too 
much for us, and we were 
caught out in a mistake in 
arithmetic. I, however, glibly 
explained this away by saying 
the difference was due to the 
normal rise in the water level 
during the winter months, and 
all was well. 

Immediately I had recovered 
from the exhaustion caused by 
the rendering of the report and 
drawing up of the estimate we 
started work, and the mason, 
with a party of labourers and 
caravan of cement-laden camels, 
left for the scene of operations. 
The bright spot about a job 
of this description is that one 
tan be quite certain there will 
beno idling, and that the work 
will proceed at a rate that 
would horrify and stiffen an 
English Trade Unionist. The 
Teason is partly because the 
Egyptian fellah is a natural 
hard worker, and partly be- 
cause, though the Arab loves 
the desert and is happy only 
When he is in it, the Egyptian 
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by no means shares his enthu- 
siasm. In other words, the 
desert to him is anathema, and 
his one idea on finding himself 
in it is to get out again as 
quickly as possible. 

The Arab prides himself on 
being a wonderful camel rider 
and on his endurance in making 
forced marches, but if it is a 
question of a race between a 
picked Arab and an Egyptian 
workman returning to civilisa- 
tion from a job in the desert, 
my money is on the Egyptian 
every time—the Arab will not 
see him for dust and small 
stones. 

In a very short period, there- 
fore, a message came through 
on the telephone to say that 
the work was completed, and 
was I going down to inspect 
it or should the mason and 
labourers come in? One has 
to be very explicit on an occa- 
sion of this sort, as if there is 
the slightest ambiguity about 
the reply the work party come 
in, and do it so rapidly that 
they have arrived before one 
realises they have started. 

So I went at once to Themed 
to inspect the work and found 
it entirely satisfactory. The 
wall of the well had been 
raised two feet above the level 
of the ground; the whole 
of the space inside the wire 
enclosure had been smoothly 
concreted ; outside the wire 
were a series of animal water- 
ing-troughs fed by pipes from 
the well head; and the well 
itself was furnished with a small 


centrifugal pump. It then 
struck me that it would be 
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impossible to leave a thing 
like a centrifugal pump to the 
mercy of nomad Beduins—they 
would be certain to break it 
in the first week by trying to 
make it work backwards, and 
there was sure to be some 
public-spirited individual with 
a@ highly developed financial 
brain who would unscrew it 
and walk off with it to Suez. 
The only thing to do was to 
appoint a ghaffir. <A ghaffir— 
t.e., watchman—is an individual 
clothed in a little brief authority 
and some part- worn police 
clothing. He must, as a matter 
of course, be enlisted from the 
local Arabs, otherwise his au- 
thority is nil; but if he is 
from local stock and function- 
ing amongst his own people, 
his authority is nothing short 
of terrific. Wellington during 
the Peninsular War was mild 
and lamb-like compared with 
an Arab ghaffir—during the 
first few days of his appoint- 
ment at any rate. 

The ghaffir was found and 
enlisted at the princely rate of 
£2. 10s. a month, and con- 
sidering that the average Arab 
lives comfortably on about 
24d. a day, an appointment of 
this description is an epoch- 
making event in a man’s life. 
The one selected was big and 
savage - looking, with heavy 
beetling brows, and did not 
look intelligent ; but apparently 
I misjudged him as, before I 
could tell him his duties, he 
explained them to me and, 
what is more, continued to 
talk about them while I was 
speaking. It seemed lucky 
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that I had been able to find 
at short notice so suitable ang 
willing a man and, moreover, 
one physically adapted to gee. 
ing that the place was kept in 
order, so I departed well satis. 
fied with the situation. 

During the next two months 
vague rumours reached me that 
things were not quite happy at 
Themed. It was nothing to 
get worried about, but the 
situation was not all that it 
should be, and there was no 
doubt some sort of animal 
sickness, as sheep and goats 
were not thriving, and appeared 
to be suffering from a form of 
hydrophobia that prevented 
them from drinking. Doubt 
less this was God’s wish, but 
there it was, and, moreover, 
the authority of sheikhs was 
becoming undermined. So I 
went down to Themed. 

I found the ghaffir wearing 
a discarded British helmet stern 
foremost, a black tail-coat that 
must originally have belonged 
to a Palestine Jew, and a pai 
of mauve sock-suspenders—sure 
sign of social eminence. He 
volunteered the information 
that everything was all right; 
in fact, things had never been 
better. The well, he explained, 
was spotless, and one could find 
not a trace of dirt, however 
much one sought for it. This 
was quite true, a8 the whole 
area was in a most surprising 
state of cleanliness. 

“By day and by night I 
have watched the well,” he 
said, “and if Your Excellency 
can find dirt, on my head beit. 
“ And are the people pleased 
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+h the pump, the troughs and 
pont 1” I asked. 

He lifted his eyes to heaven. 
“Wallahi,’” he exclaimed fer- 
vently, “they are pleased be- 
yond all things—they thank 
you and God daily for the great 
henefits you have conferred 
upon them.” 

“And do they make use of 
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the pump and the water 
troughs and water their ani- 
mals ? ” I asked. 

“By God, no,” he shouted 
savagely. ‘Since I have been 
here not one of them has been 
allowed within three hundred 
paces of the well, and so long 
as I am here no man shall 
approach it.” 


I. TEMPORARY INSANITY. 


The English-speaking world 
may be divided roughly into 
two classes—i.e., those that 
love dogs and understand them, 
and those that merely like them. 
There is a third and very in- 
significant minority who dis- 
like dogs and prefer cats, but 
they do not count in the general 
scheme of things. 

The average man is more or 
less incomplete without a dog, 
and if the normal Englishman 
at home is lost without canine 
company, his need for this very 
sympathetic andessentialfriend- 
thip is all the more acute when 
he is compelled to lead a lonely 
existence in the East. The 
touble about the East, how- 
ever, i8 that it is the wrong 
tivironment for a dog; there 
ae strange and fatal sick- 
nesses that attack the home- 
bred animal as soon as he 
arives in the country, and if 
he survives it is one constant 
siruggle to keep him clear of 
ticks, fleas, camel-flies, &c.— 
Pests capable of literally con- 
fuming him body and soul 

&® very close watch is 


On the whole, the imported 
English dog is a failure, as it 
is heart-breaking to see the 
noble scion of a long line of 
champions die off miserably 
during the first month of his 
exile from a mysterious paral- 
ysis, a virulent gastric trouble, 
or the dread rabies. Occasion- 
ally some lucky individual be- 
comes the possessor of a hardy 
old bitch who produces progeny 
with the greatest regularity, 
but the pups are all booked up 
months ahead, and one has 
to be high up on the visiting 
list of the owner to obtain a 
specimen ; and then sometimes 
there has been a flaw in the 
matriage ceremony, and the 
offspring, instead of being an 
English gentleman, is a fright- 
ful Oriental cad, with all the 
vices of both races. The result 
is that the average man has 
to take what he can get, and 
though there is a certain amount 
of luck about it, generally 
speaking, dogs are like Govern- 
ments—one gets what one de- 
serves. Like greatness, too, 
some are born to one, some 
one achieves, and some are 
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thrust upon one; and if it is 
possible to do so without giving 
offence, it is advisable to refuse 
firmly to accept the latter cate- 
gory, a8 there is sure to be a 
most excellent reason for the 
transfer. 

The indigenous dog of the 
East is the parigh or pie, who 
is a scavenger by nature, a 
rank coward, and in every way 
a thorough-paced bounder of 
a dog. As very young puppies 
they are quite attractive, but 
though there have been cases 
of a true pie turning into a 
real and lovable dog, it is a 
very rare occurrence, and al- 
most invariably the pie, what- 
ever his upbringing, reverts to 
type and is, briefly, impos- 
sible. 

In addition to the pie, in 
most towns and vi are 
to be found weird little animals 
who are always called ‘ Bobbie ’ 
by their Egyptian owners, what- 
ever their sex. They are usu- 
ally stumpy little fellows with 
bowed legs, and are of all 
colours, but show unmistakably 
that they have some trace of 
the Fox, Irish, or Scottish 
terrier in their blood. The 
origin of these pathetic little 
animals is unknown, but in 
all probability they are the 
descendants of the innumerable 
barrack dogs that accompany 
all British regiments abroad, 
and which perforce have to be 
left behind on the return home 
owing to quarantine regulations. 
These poor little Bobbies are 
much to be pitied, as there is 
some urge in their blood telling 
them that it is their birthright 
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to be the apple of the eye ¢ 
Some Briton, and they yj 
make the most ingratiating 
advances to everyone of the 
being adopted. Unfortunately, 
however, they cannot stand 
the pace, and there is som 
strain in their very mixed 
blood that will come out soone 
or later, so that they do the 
things that no decent dog dow 
—they fraternise with strangers 
and forget their masters, they 
make the round of the native 
mess lines at meal times, and 
they say when food is in the 
offing that all men are equal. 
If you wish to get an opinion 
of a Bobbie, introduce him t 
the home-bred product, and 
you will realise to the full the 
meaning of the word contempi, 
for there is not in any walk of 
life such a thorough snob # 
the well-bred English dog. 
Then there is the Saluki, and 
the Saluki is a very perfect 
gentleman, but he is an Oriental. 
He is very dignified and finicky 
in manner, he never mixes with 
common dogs below the salt, 
or with the servants, and he 
“keeps hisself to hisself” t 
such an extent that he does 
not even admit his master to 
the charmed circle. In other 
words, the Saluki lives his own 
life, and regards his owner not 
as a revered and friendly deity 
—the correct attitude betwee 
master and dog—but as a sove- 
reign lord to whom respectful 
Obeisance must be made om 
certain occasions. As 4 real 
sportsman and a bred-in-the 
bone aristocrat he commands 
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me's respect, but he never 
ite fills the place in one’s 
heart the poorest bred little 
ish dog can win. 

yo men are lucky in their 
dogs, and seem to obtain the 
companion without any 
difficulty, so that a8 soon as 
old Rambler passes out full of 
and honour some small 
person With nearly all his charm 
and gift of unspoken adoration 
is found to fill, more or less, 
the dreadful blank that hurts 
wodamnably. Others, however, 
who are real dog lovers—the 
type of men to whom one cheer- 
filly transfers one’s doggy 
friends when one goes on leave 
—never seem to be able to 
ahieve @ companion worthy 
ofthem. There was an A.D.C. 
(Assistant District Commis- 
sioner) whom, for the sake of 
brevity, we will call Herbert, 
which happens to be one of 
his names, whose ill-luck with 
dogs was proverbial, and, as 
‘matter of fact, he was one of 
those delightful but unfortu- 
nate Men on whom the goddess 
Fortune never smiled. When- 
ever he packed to go on leave 
his assistant fell sick, and he 
lad to remain; if he went 
ibex shooting he missed the 
best head, or if he was suc- 
cessful it fell down a precipice 
and snapped off both horns; 
the girls he became engaged 
toin England during his leaves 
tither broke it off after he had 
leturned, or married some other 
man at Port Said on the way 
out to join him. And it was 
just the same with dogs, as 
all his swans turned out to be 


geese, and he owned many 
from time to time. 

There was one horrible-look- 
ing little cur who used to sit 
under the dining-table during 
meals and bite the sofragi’s 
(waiter) bare feet as he was 
serving the soup. He did not 
make a general practice of 
this, but appeared always to 
do it when some irascible senior 
was dining, and the bite was 
skilfully administered just as 
the soup plate was poised over 
the head of the distinguished 
guest. His Saluki, which was 
sold to him as the fastest dog 
in the Near East, lived up to 
his reputation by seeing all the 
goats and sheep out of the 
province and into the moun- 
tains, and by himself clearing 
off at the rate of forty miles 
an hour after his first thrashing. 
There was a third dog who 
suffered from gastric trouble, 
and who habitually over-ate. 
He was a most unsociable 
animal, and lived entirely in 
the garden, except when he 
felt an attack of nausea coming 
on, whereupon he at once 
entered the house and was sick 
on Herbert’s very expensive 
Bokhara rugs. 

The last dog Herbert owned 
was a small and most unsuit- 
able creature, who looked like 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
make a white wool rug. He 
was not an attractive dog by 
any means, as he kept low 
company, and used to return 
every evening a swarming mass 
of camel-flies that he had picked 
up from his pie-dog friends. 
Also he was not nearly so 
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popular with them as he 
imagined, as often he came 
back looking considerably the 
worse for wear, having been 
the loser in an argument with 
a dog twice his size. 

About this time there was 
an outbreak of rabies in the 
district, and everybody was 
warned to take the greatest 
care of his dogs and to prevent 
them mixing in any way with 
the village curs. Herbert was 
nearly worn to a shadow over 
this, as his Bobbie was suffer- 
ing from a most gregarious 
spell, and having a very small 
head and extremely sharp teeth 
he either slipped his collar 
regularly or gnawed through 
his lead and went out to join 
his low companions. 

Rabies is not a pleasant 
disease, and the most suicidally 
inclined individual takes the 
greatest care not to contract 
it. When there is a scare on 
nobody feels quite happy, as 
one is constantly racking one’s 
brains to try and remember if 
one has been in contact with 
an infected dog or not. In 
the good old days one had no 
doubt about it whatsoever, as 
the merest suspicion meant two 
months’ sick leave in Paris at 
the Pasteur Institute. The 
treatment was not pleasant, 
true, but it occupied a mere 
five minutes of one’s day, the 
rest of which could be spent 
in a much more pleasing man- 
ner. Nowadays, however, the 
Government have been very 


unsporting, and have supplied 
the local medical officers with 
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the serum, so that there jg 
nothing in the slightest pit 
attractive about the anti-rabiy 
treatment. It means staying 
in one’s district doing ordi 
work, and every day the local 
doctor treats the tenderest part 
of one’s abdomen as if it were 
@ pin-cushion, and then, with 
an unpleasant grin, warns one 
right off all alcohol. I used 
quite to like our M.O. till] 
had the anti-rabic treatment; 
now my one idea is to get him 
exiled to a Prohibition country, 
and have injections given to 
him with blunt needles for the 
rest of his life. 

About a fortnight after the 
scare started, Herbert got up 
one morning to find Bobbie 
distinctly unwell and showing 
the most alarming symptoms. 
His coat was harsh, his nose 
dry, and he was dribbling 
at the mouth; with rabies 
prevalent in the area it was 
more than likely that the dog 
had contracted the disease. It 
would probably have been wiser 
to have ordered his destruction 
at once, but as there was 4 
chance the trouble might be 
caused by an ordinary cold or 
distemper, Herbert decided to 
give him the benefit of the 
doubt; but he was taking no 
risks, and calling his servant, 
who though a very excellent 
fellow in many ways 8 00 
Napoleon when big issues ale 
at stake, he ordered him t 
take Bobbie and tie him up 
in a safe place. 

“ Be very careful how you 
do it and where you put him, 
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gid Herbert, “‘ as I am afraid 
he may have rabies.” 

Almost immediately after- 
yards a cloud of dust appeared 
on the horizon, which material- 
ised after a time into a car 
driven at high speed, and out 
of the car stepped Herbert’s 
Governor on one of those un- 
heralded tours of inspection 
that invariably occur when one 
least desires them. ‘There are 
certain things that every self- 
respecting District Commis- 
sioner likes to do before his 
Governor descends upon him, 
mch a8 the removal from the 
guard at the gate of all police 
who are wearing their puttees 
upside down, the reduction in 
the numbers of prisoners en- 
gaged in personal, household 
and garden work, and the 
hiding in the scrub of any 
particularly good pony that 
HE. might take a fancy to. 

Herbert had had no time to 
carry out any of these essential 
duties, and so the inspection 
was not the unmitigated suc- 
cess it might have been had 
he had even two hours’ warn- 
ing. It was, therefore, a dis- 
tinetly ruffled and peevish Gov- 
mor that—after three hours 
of trying to explain the un- 
explainable — Herbert ushered 
into the house for luncheon. 

Being a well - brought - up 
young man, Herbert opened the 
font door and stood aside for 
the Governor to enter, and 
lmmediately H.E. stepped in- 
tide the portal he was well and 
tly bitten by Bobbie, who 
wus tied up to the hat-rack. 
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“Is it your custom to tie 
up a bad-tempered dog just 
inside the door so that he can 
bite everyone who enters?” 
asked the Governor angrily. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Herbert 
glibly ; ‘‘ as a matter of fact, 
it’s the first time I’ve ever 
done it.” 

“Then I am to understand 
it was done solely for my 
benefit?’ asked H.E. with 
rising choler. 

“ Oh, no,” again blurted the 
unhappy Herbert. “I had 
him tied up this morning be- 
cause I’m afraid he’s suffering 
from rabies.” 

It is very difficult to get any 
clear account of exactly what 
happened after this, for, as 
Herbert says, it was beyond the 
power of human ingenuity to 
think of any plausible excuse 
that would account for the 
tying up of a rabid dog in the 
very best position for getting 
a bite in on the people that 
mattered. Herbert certainly 
did not succeed in making him- 
self clear at the time, and it 
was little use trying an ex- 
planation afterwards, as the 
mildest-tempered man will re- 
fuse to listen to reason when 
undergoing anti-rabic treat- 
ment. The only bright spot 
about the whole regrettable 
incident was that it transpired 
Bobbie was not suffering from 
rabies after all; but if Herbert 
thought this would be any 
consolation to a man who had 
had to undergo a long and 
painful treatment unnecessarily, 
he was grievously disappointed. 
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Since the days of the Arabian 
Nights, the East has always 
been the home of the inex- 
plicable, and things occur that 
are beyond the understanding 
of average mortals, such as the 
mango stone that sprouts, blos- 
soms and bears fruit in five 
minutes, and the juggler’s boy 
who climbs up an unsuspended 
rope till he disappears into the 
ether. There is no explanation 
of these miracles, and any 
attempt to unravel them leads 
only to confusion of the brain ; 
whilst discussing them with 
ordinary folk at home is merely 
asking for an accusation of 
habitual insobriety. It is better 
when one meets with the inex- 
plicable to leave it at that and 
not to endeavour to seek a 
solution. 

One of my earliest experi- 
ences of the East still remains 
in my Memory as a complete 
mystery, and even if the origi- 
nator had attempted to explain 
his actions, it would probably 
have had the effect of leaving 
me still more confused than I 
was in the first place. I had 
recently taken over a new dis- 
trict, and part of my command 
was an isolated oasis with a 
large and not particularly pros- 
perous population. This oasis 
was managed by a very hard- 
working and enthusiastic native 
officer, who was not burdened 
by an excess of brain, and 
under him, or rather working 
with him, was a very youthful 
and still more enthusiastic doc- 


tor, who had recently qualified, 
I say working with him aj. 
visedly, as the question of the 
respective seniority of medical 
officers and civil officials is g 
very dangerous and difficult 
one, and if a case should 
up in one’s command, it is 
advisable to go on leave at 
once and avoid a nervous break- 
down. 

On my first visit of inspeo- 
tion I found the oasis humming 
with excitement, a8 apparently 
the doctor had evolved a scheme 
which seemed to appeal to the 
charitable instincts of the in- 
habitants. It appeared that 
the villages of the oasis had 
recently suffered from an epi- 
demic of influenza, the direct 
result of which was that there 
was an inordinate number of 
orphans left entirely destitute, 
and the doctor had conceived 
the idea of building and sup 
porting by means of public 
subscription an orphanage 
where the unfortunate children 
could be housed, educated and 
taught a trade. 

A meeting was called, at 
tended by all the omdebs 
(mayors), sheikhs and notables, 
who testified to the large null- 
ber of orphans in their villages, 
and who expressed their hearty 
approval of the scheme; but 
when the subscription list w# 
passed round and it was & 
plained to them that they 
themselves were expected @ 
subscribe, their enthusiasl 
evaporated rapidly. They went 
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to great lengths to explain that 
their idea of a charitable or- 
isation was one in which 
the funds were provided en- 
tirly by the Government, and 
that they themselves should be 
elled upon to subscribe the 
money was unthinkable. “ Were 
not they all poor men with 
families, and had not the 
price of dates fallen so low 
that they hardly paid for the 
picking?” They had hoped 
that if the Government pro- 
ceded with the scheme they 
might render very active and 
valuable assistance by obtain- 
ing contracts for the supply of 
labour and materials, and in 
every other way do their best 
w further the cause of charity, 
but any question of providing 
the funds from their own 
pockets was, of course, out of 
the question. 

At this stage of the proceed- 
ings the native officer brushed 
the little doctor on one side 
ad took the floor. He was a 
very large man with a very 
fleree countenance, and being 
vel experienced in the Arab 
and his ways, was able to deal 
with the situation more effec- 
tively than the medical officer. 
He spoke so quickly that it 
was difficult to follow all his 
arguments or, to be more exact, 
threats, and at the end of his 
ieech the assembled sheikhs 
began to fumble reluctantly in 

Tobes for their purses. 
paying out, however, it 

Wai Recessary that all and 
undry should address the meet- 
a and it transpired in course 
agument that, though 
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orphans existed in enormous 
numbers in the oasis, yet hap- 
pily—possibly due to good man- 
agement—none could be found 
in the particular village of the 
speaker. This seemed a sound 
argument for exemption from 
the general levy, but all ques- 
tion of a subscription on a pro 
rata basis having been ruth- 
lessly brushed aside by the 
officer, the list was finally re- 
turned to me with the hand- 
some total of £250, which the 
doctor, with considerable acu- 
men, collected on the spot. 

After this things moved 
rapidly. The foundation-stone 
(literally, a mud brick) was well 
and truly laid by my wife, and 
building proceeded with that 
frantic energy which marks all 
new departures in Egypt until 
the walls were completed, when 
a state of general apathy en- 
sued. I was stationed a hun- 
dred miles away, and could 
therefore only inspect the work 
every month or so, and it 
seemed to me that, though 
there were always a few dis- 
consolate-looking workmen fin- 
gering bricks in the building 
during my visits, work was not 
advancing to any appreciable 
extent, and, moreover, all in- 
quiries about the orphanage 
were met with vague indefinite 
replies, which gave the impres- 
sion that the topic was not a 
popular one. 

After six months of this sort 
of thing, during which the 
building still remained in much 
the same stage arrived at dur- 
ing the first three weeks, I 
issued an order that it was to 
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be completed without fail in 
@ specified time. Various ex- 
cuses were made about in- 
ability to obtain materials, all 
of which were promptly short- 
headed by the despatch of the 
required articles from my head- 
quarters, and about a month 
after the specified date the 
building was finished and fur- 
nished with the necessary beds, 
tables, &c., &e. 

It really looked as if things 
were moving at last, but I 
could get no replies to my 
various inquiries as to when 
the building would be tenanted 
with orphans and proceed to 
function a8 an orphanage, and 
at last I sent a curt message 
to the effect that I was arriving 
in a week’s time to open the 
institution myself, and would 
expect all and sundry to be 
present. The organisation of 
a show of this description is 
second nature to the Egyptian, 
and there is nothing he likes 
so much as the arranging of a 
state function or ceremony. 
On this occasion, when I was 
a mile away from the village, 
I realised from the cloud of 
dust that rose to the zenith 
that the official opening of the 
orphanage had been seized upon 
a8 an excuse for a general 
holiday and fantasia on a large 
scale for the whole population. 

I drove through an avenue 
of palm branches and fluttering 
flags to a large tent erected in 
the yard of the orphanage, 
where rows of gilt and crimson 
plush chairs hired for the oc- 
casion were ranged, and here 
the ceremony of the opening 


[Mareh 


of the institution was proceeded 
with in the usual fashion—j., 
long speeches in such classical 
and high-flown Arabic that not 
one person in the crowd unde. 
stood a word of them. The 
gist of the remarks, however, 
was that the orphanage had 
filled a long-felt want, that in 
future the starving children of 
the oasis would be well fed and 
grow up into useful members 
of the community, and that 
the thanks of the inhabitants 
were gratefully offered to the 
originators of the scheme. 
The function was a great 
success, and all present wer 
enjoying it immensely when I, 
with that Occidental lack of 
tact so painful to the Oriental 
mind, asked bluntly where were 
the orphans? There was gen- 
eral consternation at this me 
mark, which was repeated by 
all and sundry, the officer n 
command angrily demanding 
an answer to my question from 
the medical officer, who, get 
ticulating frantically, besought 
a reply from his dispenser, 
whilst the omdehs and sheikhs 
turned to each other insisting 
that the orphans hiding in their 
respective villages should be at 
once produced. 
For some time pandemonium 
reigned, and then the officer ros 
to his feet and called for silence 
He explained that owing #4 
very stupid oversight, for which 
he was in no way respo 
the collection of orphans had 
not proceeded according to plat. 
In some remarkable fashion the 
filling of the orphanage 
the necessary children had bee 
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atirely overlooked. For this 
he blamed everybody but him- 
wif, It was recognised that in 
every decent community there 
should be orphans—plenty of 
them—and if they were not 
in a week’s time he 
and the medical officer would 
see to it that there were orphans. 
There was something terribly 
ominous in this threat, and one 
could not help feeling that if 
orphans did not actually exist 
at the moment, there was no 
man more capable of manu- 
futuring them than a doctor, 
but I feel sure the officer did 
not mean it to be taken this 
way. In any case, it was fully 
agreed by all and sundry that 
orphans were a necessary con- 
comitant of every village, and 
the sheikhs, gathering their 
robes around them, made their 
departure vowing that in a 
very short time the building 
would be filled to crowding 
point. 


I then left, and for the 
ensuing month a silence that 
could be almost felt descended 
upon the oasis, and I could get 
to teply to any letters o: mes- 
tages till once again I sent a 
peremptory note stating that 
I was arriving immediately to 
we the orphanage functioning. 
With somewhat gloomy fore- 

I set forth, expecting 
© be met with nothing but 
long-winded, most convincing 
but utterly untrue excuses and 
Mempty orphanage, but instead 
I i @ most pleasant and 

shock. The build- 
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ing was filled with healthy well- 
fed children who were busily 
engaged in mat and basket- 
making under instructors. The 
place was a positive hive of 
industry, and it was really re- 
markable, considering the very 
short time the institution had 
been operating, that the or- 
phans, whom one would have 
expected to be cowed and 
emaciated from want of food, 
had all the appearance of well 
cared for and intelligent chil- 
dren. 

One way and another they 
were a bunch of orphans of 
which any community might 
be proud, and in future a child 
of the oasis could regard the 
death of its parents with 
equanimity. In a short speech 
I congratulated the assembled 
officials and sheikhs on the 
happy consummation of their 
charitable scheme, which I real- 
ised had only come into being 
through the most devoted 
energy on their part. I then 
walked through the gate of the 
building, and found assembled 
outside a crowd of men and 
women, most of whom I recog- 
nised as police, ghaffirs, gar- 
deners and other Government 
employees with their women- 
folk. 

‘* What are these people doing 
here ? ” I asked of the sergeant 
on duty at the gate. 

“Those, Effendim,” he re- 
plied ingenuously, “oh, those 
are the parents of the orphans 
waiting to take them home 
when you have gone.” 











WASHINGTON’S ONE VICTORY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


Two hundred years ago, on 
the 22nd February 1732, at 
Bridges Creek, Virginia, George 
Washington was born. A few 
months ago celebrations took 
place throughout the United 
States to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at York- 
town. It is a suitable moment 
to review this supreme event 
in the life of the Father of his 
Country. 

In the summer of 1781 the 
position of George Washington 
was a remarkable one. For 


exactly six years he had been 
commander-in-chief of the Re- 
volutionary Army, and in that 


. period he had never won a 
battle, although he had been 
engaged in not a few, and for 
the last three years he had 
scarcely even smelt powder. 
Elected commander-in-chief on 
16th June 1775, he had not 
actually reached the front when 
the American defeat at Bunker 
Hill took place; and although 
he made a triumphal entry 
into Boston nine months later, 
such entry was due merely to 
the fact that Sir William Howe 
had voluntarily evacuated that 
port and sailed away for New 
York, which was universally 
regarded as a better base of 
operations. On Long Island, 
in August 1776, Washington 
endeavoured to protect New 
York, but his army was de- 
feated and compelled to cross 
the Hudson to the city. A 


few weeks later Howe drove 
him thence in an action in 
which the revolutionaries wer 
so demoralised that Washington 
used the cane-whip he carried 
and beat his people with it, 
He flogged not only private 
soldiers but officers as well, 
He lashed colonels across the 
shoulder-blades. He flailed a 
brigadier-general. Some respite 
was found on the heights of 
Harlem; but Howe, with his 
amphibious force, maneuvred 
him from that position too. 
Washington fell back to a new 
position on White Plains, but 
a sharp thrust by the British 
commander-in-chief sent him 
still farther back to North 
castle Heights, where he was 
now thirty miles from New 
York. The continued retire 
ment of Washington had iso- 
lated Forts Washington and 
Lee upon the Hudson, and 
these Howe quickly captured, 
taking 3000 prisoners, 146 guns 
and a large quantity of al- 
munition and stores. 

By an immense détour Wash- 
ington turned south through 
New Jersey, followed up by 
Howe, and stood at last 
the protection afforded by the 
Delaware. In December, Howe 
suspended operations and went 
into winter quarters; | 
Washington, with a determine 
tion and daring ever chat 
acteristic of him, crossed the 
Delaware in terrific conditions 
of weather and swooped dowa 
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on Trenton, capturing the place 
with over 900 prisoners and 
ix guns on Christmas night. 
It was @ performance daring 
in conception and remarkable 
in achievement, but in no 
way to be called a battle, for 
the captured garrison consisted 
but of intoxicated Hessians, 
qlebrating Christmas and in 
no condition to offer any effec- 
tive resistance. A few days 
later the amazing thrust at 
Princeton, deep in the British 
one, was carried out with 
superb audacity and with sharp 
fighting, but it ended in a 
hurried abandonment of base 
and line of communications 
and in what was really a flight 
into the Short Hills of New 
Jersey. When Washington re- 
covered breath he found him- 
wif but twenty miles from 
New York, threatening Howe’s 
communications, and in “a 
position of amazing strategic 
felicity.” But this was one of 
Fortune’s favours, and in no 
sense the result of victory in 
the field. 

In 1777, the year which 
followed, the Americans gained 
4 striking success when the 
whole of Burgoyne’s army, some 
5000 strong, was forced to lay 
down its arms at Saratoga. 
But in this great victory Wash- 
ington had no direct share, for 
he himself was more than 200 
miles distant at the time, and, 

commander-in-chief, 
he was not the superior of 
the successful general, Horatio 
Gates, who was under the 
Northern Department, which 
was then responsible direct to 
Gongress. Washington himself 
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was engaged in resisting Howe’s 
advance from the Head of Elk 
upon Philadelphia. Collision 
occurred on the Brandywine, 
with approximately equal num- 
bers, and there, in the prettiest 
battle of the war, Washington 
was fairly and squarely beaten 
and driven from the field. 
Howe then occupied Philadel- 
phia, but, nothing daunted, 
Washington, a few weeks later, 
made a fierce night attack on 
Howe’s covering troops, though 
again without success. Howe 
then settled down comfortably 
in Philadelphia, while Washing- 
ton planted his army some 
twenty miles away at Valley 
Forge, the very name of which 
became the national synonym 
for the huddled wretchedness 
of martyred patriots. 

But from that lair of suffer- 
ing and misery Washington 
was prompt to emerge when 
occasion offered. Howe was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, 
who evacuated Philadelphia to 
make his way by land to New 
York in the following June. 
Instantly Washington raced 
parallel to the retiring British 
army, and came fairly across 
its line of route near Monmouth 
Court House. A severe battle 
ensued, but, by altering his 
route, Clinton got clear away 
without the loss of a single 
vehicle of his immense baggage 
train and reached New York 
in safety. Thereafter the war 
took a new turn, the south 
becoming the main theatre of 
operations, over which Wash- 
ington, from his lines. outside 
New York, could exercise but 
the shadowiest of control. 
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Thus before the summer of 
1778 was over Washington had 
been three years in command, 
and during that period he had 
fought six battles, in none of 
which he had been victorious. 
Yet, in spite of this record of 
ill-success, never for a moment 
did he despair, even though 
the obstacles by which he was 
confronted had been of a nature 
to daunt a lesser man. His 
difficulties in forming an army 
and of keeping it from dis- 
solution by desertion when 
formed; the interference by 
Congress; the maddening hesita- 
tion of that body to counte- 
nance regular troops instead of 
militias; a particularly mean 
and malignant cabal against 
him; and the frightful lack of 
money which was even now 
making itself felt—all these 
were trials which not many 
commanders have been called 
upon to surmount. Nor had 
Washington a united nation at 
his back. Even American his- 
torians are upsetting those smug 
legends of patriotic unanimity 
which had begun to crystallise 
into tradition. There were prof- 
iteering, peculation and dishon- 
esty rampant to a degree well- 
nigh incredible. While Wash- 
ington’s soldiers were dying of 
cold, starvation and disease in 
the horrors of Valley Forge, 
speculators were hiding clothing 
and stores in order to corner 
the market. While transport 
was so wanting at Valley Forge 

that the soldiers had to make 
little waggons, which they drew 
themselves with harness made 
of grape vines, the local in- 
habitants sent their horses into 
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other states, broke the wheels 
of waggons and sometimes 
burned waggons whole rather 
than let them be used by the 
patriots. Local farmers would 
sell their fowls, eggs, meat and 
vegetables for sterling to the 
British at Philadelphia although 
the soldiers at Valley Forge 
were known to be starving, 
It is a recent American biog. 
Tapher of Washington who 
frankly declares of his country. 
men: “A few soldiers, a few 
statesmen, a few devoted men 
did all the work, suffered all 
the hardships and saved the 
country in spite of itself, while 
the majority ran away or kept 
aloof, grew fat and looked on.” 
This summer of 1778 proved 

to be the turning-point of the 
War of Independence, for it 
was marked by the interven- 
tion of France—and later of 
Spain—on the side of the r 
volting colonies. The whole 
character of the struggle was 
instantly changed. The Amer- 
can Revolution sank into rele 
tive insignificance as @ minor 
incident in a world war—a 
truly maritime war—to be 
waged, from the extended char- 
acter of the British Empire, in 
all quarters of the globe a 
once, from the East Indies 
the West; now on the shore 
of the United States and now 
on those of England; from 
New York and Chesapeake Bay 
to Gibraltar and Minorea ; from 
the Cape Verde Islands to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. 
In the Western Hemisphere 
the focus of the contest wa 
now to be found in the West 
Indies. The intervention by 
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had not been for the 

of rendering assistance 

0 the revolutionaries in 
America, for, although the 
walisation of abstract political 
thought had been pleasing to 
the French liberals, the King 
of France had looked sus- 
piciously at the anti-monarchi- 
eal principles interwoven with 
the separation clauses of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
The object of France was 
frankly to recover her lost 
empire in North America, but 
the obvious determination of 
the American colonists not to 
permit the retrocession of 
Qanada compelled France to 
concentrate her efforts in the 
West Indies. The sacrifice was, 
indeed, not so severe as it 
would seem to-day. The wealth 
of the West Indies was im- 
mense. Only a score of years 
eatlier there had been people 
in England who had regarded 
Guadaloupe as a spoil of war 
more valuable than Canada 
itself, “Some are for keeping 
Qanada, some Guadaloupe : 
who will tell which I shall be 
hangedfornot keeping?’ Thus 
Pitt had cried in the House of 
Commons at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War. Now, in 
the summer of 1781, it seemed 
0 Washington that the West 
Indian factor might be ex- 
Poited:to the marked advan- 
tage of the American cause. 
itis not the least of Washing- 
ton’s claim to greatness as a 
commander that he 

had come clearly to recognise 
the outstanding importance of 


“a power. A year earlier, on 
lth July 1780, he had written : 
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“In any operations and under 
all circumstances a decisive 
naval superiority is to be con- 
sidered as a fundamental prin- 
ciple and the basis upon which 
every hope of success must 
ultimately depend.”’ This mari- 
time supremacy was a question 
to be decided by the French 
and British fleets in American 
waters, for the colonies had no 
real navy of their own; and 
here Fortune played into the 
hands of Washington in a 
manner which he had not ex- 
pected. 

The West Indian trade was 
of such vast importance to 
both France and Britain that, 
in the circumstances then ex- 
isting, the voyage home of 
great fleets of merchantmen 
called for the detachment of 
ships of war for convoy work on 
both sides. Such escort duty 
was, of course, at the expense 
of naval strength in West 
Indian waters, and that side 
which suffered the least sub- 
traction from its strength in 
this way would naturally be 
at an advantage. At this period 
France was a purely military 
nation, while Britain was a 
mercantile country with repre- 
sentative institutions ; and this 
difference in the forms of gov- 
ernment reacted on the naval 
situation in the West Indies. 
In England the West Indian 
influence was very strong, and 
Germain was beset by the 
clamour of absentee landlords, 
with the result that, whereas 
the British admiral was forced 
to detach eleven ships of the 
line for convoy work, the French 
admiral, de Grasse, detained 
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the two hundred merchantmen 
of the West Indian trade until 
the close of operations should 
leave him at liberty to send 
them to Europe. “If the 
British Government,’’ wrote an 
officer of those days, “‘ had 
sanctioned, or a British admiral 
had adopted, such a measure, 
the one would have been turned 
out and the other hanged.” 
Such was that unfortunate ten- 
derness for ‘the trade’ which 
was to lead to Washington’s 
one victory and to the loss by 
Britain of her American colonies. 

In this fateful summer of 
1781 it so happened that a set 
of circumstances combined to 
afford an opportunity for the 
Americans to exploit this naval 
inequality to which Britain 
had exposed herself. For the 
last two years and a half 
operations in North America 
might be described as a dead- 
lock in the north, in contrast 
with great activity both in the 
West Indies and the southern 
colonies, with some indetermin- 
ate effort in between. Corn- 
wallis, in the south, had been 
winning spectacular victories in 
the Carolinas; but they were 
of a Pyrrhic nature, and as an 
American writer has put it, 
he was consistently mistaken 
in his belief that a British 
victory was necessarily an 
American defeat. After his 
most brilliant success, in one 
of the most desperately con- 
tested battles of the war, Corn- 
wallis had to retire 200 miles to 
the coast. The resulting mili- 
tary situation of the British was 
now distinctly unfavourable. 
The outstanding feature was 
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the dissemination of 5 

At New York was Clinton 
with a force which cannot have 
amounted to more than 10,09) 
effectives. Three hundred miley 
to the south at Portsmouth, in 
Virginia, was a force some 
4000 strong. Nearly 200 miles 
farther south was Cornwallis, 
now at Wilmington, in North 
Carolina, with little over 160 
soldiers ; and another 160 miles 
south again was Charleston, 
weakly held, and little mor 
than a city of refuge for 
the posts in South Caroling, 
which would soon be called 
upon to resist the avenging 
Nathanael Greene. The four 
foci of British military effort 
were in communication only 
by sea, and so long as sea 
command was unquestionably 
in the hands of the British, 
no very serious harm—though 
considerable inconvenience— 
was to be expected. But with 


even the temporary loss of j 


such sea command, there was 
always the serious danger that 
one of the three British de 
tached forces might be nipped 
off by a sea and land combine 
tion of the French and American 
forces. 

The situation was further 
complicated by the action of 
Cornwallis. Instead of making 
his way back from Wilmington 
to his real headquarters # 
Charleston, he surged nortir 
wards into Virginia, without 
the knowledge of his superiot, 
Clinton, and there, by virtue 
of his seniority, he took com 
mand of all the British fore 
in that colony, so that he 
now under him a foree of 
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700 all told. The British 
operations in North America 
yere now in almost a hopeless 

A feature of the war 
had been, and still was, the 
attempt to direct operations 
in America from Whitehall ; 
ad to endeavour to reduce 
into some coherence the con- 
fusion resulting from the tri- 
angular correspondence between 
Ginton, Cornwallis and Lord 
George Germain, supplementing 
this with an abstract of the 
naval correspondence afloat in 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean, 
would be a task transcending 
the limitations of human in- 
tlligence. Some idea of the 
wnfusion can, however, be 
gathered from isolated facts. 
0n26th June, Sir Henry Clinton 
at New York received a mail 
fom London. The latest de- 
patch in it bore the date 2nd 
May, but there were scores of 
other letters going back as far 
% the 3lst January. Corn- 
vallis was but 300 miles from 
Ginton, but their letters to 
teh other arrived after im- 
mene delay and usually in 
the wrong sequence, so that 
ilagions to letters previously 
despatched could not be under- 
tod; and, as will easily be 
wen, ‘strategy by reference ’ 
became clearly impossible when 
the letters referred to had not 
yet come to hand. 

Tocut along story short, the 
wshot of this state of affairs 
™8 that Cornwallis moved 
«tos from Portsmouth to the 
Miinsula formed by the James 
iad York rivers, with the inten- 
ap establishing a naval 
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base at the entrance to the 
latter by holding Yorktown on 
the right bank and Gloucester 
on the left, and by 22nd August 
he was busy digging himself in. 
The scheme was sound enough ; 
but obviously were a French 
fleet to appear in sufficient 
strength to seal up the mouths 
of the two rivers, then Corn- 
wallis would be in a very 
difficult position indeed. As a 
matter of fact, nearly a month 
before Cornwallis had begun to 
fortify the mouth of the York 
river, the French admiral in 
the West Indies, de Grasse, 
had written to the French 
military commander-in-chief, de 
Rochambeau, to say that he 
was bringing the largest fleet 
he could muster to Chesapeake 
Bay, into which debouch both 
the James and York rivers. 
De Rochambeau received this 
despatch on 14th August, and 
immediately advised Washing- 
ton of its contents. The two 
allied commanders then put 
aside a project, which they 
had previously entertained, of 
attacking Clinton in New York, 
and resolved to move down a 
Franco-American force from the 
neighbourhood of New York to 
form, with de Grasse’s fleet, the 
two jaws of a pair of pincers 
by which Cornwallis and his 
army might be nipped out of 
the war. 

De Grasse played his part to 
perfection. In the first place 
he held up the French ‘ trade,’ 
thus avoiding the necessity of 
weakening his fleet by convoy 
work. Secondly, he borrowed 
4000 excellent troops from the 
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French military authorities in 
Haiti. Thirdly, he cajoled the 
Spanish Governor of Havana 
into lending him a large sum 
of money for the Americans, 
and of money Washington was 
in the most urgent need. Then, 
setting sail, he anchored on the 
30th August just within the 
Capes of the Chesapeake with 
twenty-eight ships of the line, 
and the troops on board were 
immediately sent up the River 
James to join an American 
force which was under Lafay- 
ette. Thus hardly had Corn- 
wallis been a week at York- 
town before he was cut off. 
On the peninsula was a Franco- 
American force under Lafay- 
ette, now 8000 strong, and 
superior in numbers therefore 
to Cornwallis’s own army; 
while behind him, to seaward, 
were twenty-eight French ships 
of the line. Even these factors 
did not complete the tale of 
Cornwallis’s difficult position, 
for, unknown to him, Washing- 
ton, having thrown Clinton off 
his guard, was crossing the 
Delaware on his way south 
with 6000 regular troops—two- 
thirds of them French—to join 
Lafayette and to assume the 
supreme command in person. 
Meanwhile at New York 
things had been going awry. 
Clinton had gone blind—tem- 
porarily, indeed—but the attack 
came at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. He was not on good 
terms with the admiral on the 
station, Graves; and when Hood 
arrived with a squadron of 
fourteen ships from the West 
Indies it was to admit that 
although he had looked into 


Chesapeake Bay he had seep 
nothing of de Grasse, and had 
no idea where he was beyond 
believing that he had sailed 
north. Considerable confusion 
reigned, therefore, at British 
headquarters at New York ; 
but by the 31st August it was 
understood that de Gragse’s 
objective was the Chesapeake, 
and this was supplemented by 
the startling intelligence that 
the united armies of Washing- 
ton and de Rochambean had 
slipped away and were hurrying 
by land in the same direction. 

On this 31st August, Graves, 
with the reinforcements brought 
by Hood, sailed from New York 
to seek out de Grasse. The 
British admiral had with him 
nineteen ships of the line, never 
suspecting, it appears, for a 
moment that he would find 
the French in superior force. 
But when Graves made the 
Chesapeake at dawn on the 
5th September he was sur 
prised to see a French fleet 
larger than his own, for, even 
after detaching several vessels 
to cut off any attempt by 
Cornwallis to cross the James 
and escape south, de Grasse 
had still twenty-four line-f- 
battle ships under his own hand. 
Graves, however, was in 4 
position which has been de 
scribed as one almost beyond 
the wildest dream of @ 8 
commander, for his whole fleet 
was running down before the 
wind while his a ire 
beating slowly out of harbour. 
But the British admiral made 
a mess of things, and, by 
producing the tactical blunder 
for which Byng paid with his 
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life, fought an action which 
has described as a 
‘gmentable failure.’ Many of 
Graves’s ships were roughly 
handled, while others never 
ame into action at all; and 
eventually he sailed back to 
New York, leaving his opponent 
with the local sea command. 
The net was now indeed 
dosing round Cornwallis. In 
the last week in August Wash- 
ington had crossed the Hudson 
md had begun moving down 
the right bank parallel to Man- 
hattan, misleading Clinton into 
the belief that an attempt was 
about to be made to take New 
York in rear by the capture of 
Siaten Island. Washington had 
with him 4000 French troops 
ad 2000 men of the American 
Amy, and with these, after a 
demonstration opposite Staten 
Island to hoodwink Clinton, he 
midenly hurried away to the 
wuth-west. The line of march 
passed through the scene of 
Washington’s brilliant exploits 
a Princeton and Trenton ; 
trough Philadelphia — where 
me of the French regiments 
gave an exhibition of drill to 
the enraptured inhabitants ; 
wet the battlefield of the 
frandywine, where, three years 
before, Washington had been 
wit-haneuvred and outfought 


by Sir William Howe; and 


thenee to the head-waters of 
Bay, where ship- 
hitg had been collected to carry 
tte foree to the peninsula on 
Cornwallis was marooned. 

This movement, by land and 

7 Was one of the famous 

of the Revolution. To 

Up a base of operations, 
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to leave the vicinity of a 
powerful enemy and to enter 
a new field more than four 
hundred miles distant, was no 
ordinary effort. Everything, 
of course, depended upon 
whether de Grasse would be 
found in possession of the 
entrance of the bay ; and when 
at Philadelphia no news had 
been received, Washington was 
for the moment perturbed. But 
on the 5th September, when at 
Chester—the little town where 
he had rallied his troops after 
the Brandywine four years back 
—a despatch was brought him 
announcing the arrival of the 
French ships. ‘‘ Now we have 
him in a mouse-trap,” was the 
phrase current, anticipating, 
curiously enough, almost ex- 
actly the words used by Moltke 
on the eve of Sedan. Success- 
fully uniting with Lafayette, 
Washington moved forward on 
an eleven miles’ march from 
Williamsburg and _ invested 
Yorktown on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. On the right were the 
Americans nearly 9000 strong ; 
the French took post on the 
left with between 7000 and 
8000 rank and file. Serving 
on the staff of the French 
contingent was Louis Alexandre 
Berthier, afterwards to be 
Napoleon’s chief of staff. 

In taking post at Yorktown 
Cornwallis had never antici- 
pated the contingency of a 
siege, and he had made the 
mistake of fortifying the wrong 
side of the river first — at 
Gloucester—with the result that 
the Yorktown fortifications 
were not complete when the 
crisis came. His position com- 
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prised two lines, the advanced 
one being thrown out about 
half a mile in front; and the 
day following the investment 
of the place Cornwallis heard 
from Clinton that the latter 
hoped to sail from New York 
on the 5th October with twenty- 
six ships of war and a relieving 
force of 5000 rank and file—a 
fatal message, as it turned out, 
for it induced Cornwallis im- 
mediately to evacuate his outer 
line and to consolidate himself 
behind his inner defences, thus 
greatly diminishing the time 
required by the allies to come 
to close quarters. On the night 
of the 30th September the 
French and Americans formally 
broke ground, and with such 
industry and energy were the 
siege preparations carried out 
that by the evening of the 
6th October everything was in 
readiness for the opening of the 
regular approaches; and by the 
afternoon of the 9th a sufficient 
number of batteries had been 
erected to cpen the bombard- 
ment of Yorktown. The first 
American battery came into 
action at five in the afternoon, 
the first round being fired by 
Washington himself. The shell 
exploded in a house used as a 
mess by the officers of the 
76th Foot, wounding three of 
them and killing the British 
commissary-general outright. 
By the 11th October fifty- 
two pieces were playing from 
the allied batteries, while the 
fire from the British guns had 
almost ceased ; and that night 
a second parallel was opened, 
bringing the besiegers within 
storming distance of the British 
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lines. Three nights later the 
French and Americans vied 
with each other in guccegsfy] 
attacks upon two small redoubiy 
on the British left, and by 
morning both these works were 
included in the second parallel, 
Cornwallis now realised the 
intense gravity of his position 
and sent off a letter to Clinton 
declaring that the position of 
Yorktown was so precarious 
that it was doubtful whether 
the despatch of a relieving 
expedition from New York 
would be justified. Siege eti- 
quette, however, demanded 4 
sortie, and that night one was 
made, in which four French 
guns were spiked; but the 
attack was easily repulsed, and 
within a few hours the spiked 
guns were again playing on 
the defences. Cornwallis now 
determined to make one des 
perate effort to escape. On 
the night of the 16th he began 
to transfer his troops to the 
opposite side of the river, at 
Gloucester Point, with the de 
sign of breaking through the 
besiegers there and forcing his 
way by rapid marches to New 
York. This desperate plat, 
however, was never put into 
execution. At midnight a storm 
arose ; and at dawn those who 
had already crossed the river 
were brought back to the York- 
town defences, which were now 
crumbling under the point 
blank fire of the allies’ guns. 
And what of the relief prom 
ised from New York? Ther 
everything was order, counter 
order and disorder. It took 
Admiral Graves two weeks 1 
reach New York after his w 
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mecessful effort off the Chesa- 
; and when he arrived, 
on 19th September, four 
precious days were lost in 
ascertaining what repairs were 
needed, and two more in dis- 
covering that the navy yard 
had insufficient supplies of 
timber. Clinton handed over 
to the admiral the wood which 
had been earmarked for mili- 
tary barracks in St Lucia. 
Next, Graves found that he 
was without combustibles to 
prepare fire-ships, and Clinton 
had again to open up the army 
stores. A few days later Graves 
discovered that there was no 
powder fit for use on board his 
own flagship, the London, and 
none in the dockyard, so again 
Clinton came to his rescue. 
Meanwhile considerable friction 
existed between Clinton and 
Graves, and, at the numerous 
conferences between the heads 
of the navy and army, the 
admiral’s behaviour was such 
a to convince even Hood that 
Graves was anxious to make 
trouble and create difficulties ; 
while, of the ability of his 
superior, Hood, from the evi- 
dence of his letters, had clearly 
@ very low opinion 
indeed. So, far from the com- 
bined naval and military ex- 
Pedition being ready to sail 
m the 5th of October, the 
troops did not embark on the 
Warships until about nine days 
later, and it was not until the 
18th that the wind was fair. 
But on that day the army for 
the relief of Yorktown had pro- 
teeded only as far as Sandy 

When the tide turned 
against it, and it was not until 
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the 19th that the fleet really 
got to sea. or}, 

Two days earlier, at York- 
town, the end had come. At 
ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 17th October—the anni- 
versary of Burgoyne’s surrender 
four years before—a _ British 
drummer mounted the parapet 
and began to beat a parley. 
Washington drew up his terms : 
they included the surrender of 
the British army as prisoners 
of war, and to this Cornwallis 
yielded. The capitulation was 
signed at 11 o’clock on the 
19th, at the very hour when the 
relieving armada was passing 
out of New York Harbour. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the troops of the surrendered 
garrison emerged from York- 
town, arms at the shoulder, 
colours cased, and the fifes and 
drums playing ‘The World 
Turned Upside Down.” The 
column passed through an 
avenue a mile long, lined by 
American troops on one side 
and French troops on the other. 
At the head of the column 
rode General O’Hara, for, plead- 
ing indisposition, Cornwallis had 
remained with the sick and 
wounded within his lines. When 
O’Hara drew near to Washing- 
ton he halted, raised his hat and 
explained the circumstances 
which had led to the absence 
of his superior. Washington, 
however, was not the man to 
receive a sword except from 
his equal in rank, and he 
courteously referred the British 
commander to General Lincoln. 
The latter received O’Hara’s 
sword, gracefully returned it 
to him and then placed himself 
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at the head of the surrendering 
troops. These he led to an 
adjoining field, and then came 
the terrible order, ‘‘ Lay down 
arms.’”’ Some of the British 
soldiers burst into tears. Others 
threw their pieces from them 
with such violence as to render 
them unserviceable. A_ cor- 
poral of the 76th clasped his 
musket to his breast, and as 
he let it fall was heard to mutter, 
““ May you never get so good a 
master.” 

Five days later Clinton and 
Graves were off the Chesapeake. 
But there was now nothing to 
relieve. Cornwallis and his 
principal officers were the guests 
of Washington and de Rocham- 
beau. The rank and file, with 
a number of officers, were en 
route to prison camps, guarded 
chiefly by militiamen. Realis- 
ing that he could do nothing, 
Clinton sailed back disconso- 
lately to New York. Even had 
he left New York on the date 
originally proposed, it is doubt- 
ful if he could have effected 
anything. He had but twenty- 
three ships of the line; de 
Grasse’s original twenty-eight 
had been reinforced by a squad- 
ron of nine more French ships 
of the line from Boston. There 
was thus a marked superiority 
in numbers on the side of the 
French ; and if de Grasse was 
no Nelson he was at least as 
good as Graves. The real fact 
is that the Americans and 
French had succeeded in achiev- 
ing that concentration of the 
maximum of force at the 
decisive time and place which 
is the dream of every strategist. 

The news of the fate of Corn- 
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wallis reached London about 
noon on the 25th November. 
Lord North took the com. 
munication ‘‘ as he would have 
taken a cannon ball in the 
breast.” In agitation and dis. 
tress he paced up and dow 
the room. “O God, it is all 
over,” he cried, and repeated 
the words many times in agony 
of mind. The king was made 
of sterner stuff. He declared 
that he hoped no member of 
the cabinet would suppose that 
the tidings would make the 
smallest difference in his prin- 
ciples. But the firmness of 
His Majesty had no counter 
part in his people as a whole. 
The war had never aroused 
any real enthusiasm in Eng- 
land. Large sections of the 
population had viewed it with 
misgiving. Certain classes were 
violently opposed to it. Chat- 
ham had cried, “ You cannot 
conquer America.” Fox heard 
of the surrender of Cornwallis 
“with wild delight.” A vote 
of the Opposition to discontinue 
the struggle was indeed lost, 
but only by a single vote, and 
with a melancholy majority of 
one no Government could carry 
on a war. The loss of the 
American colonies was now 
definite. Inevitable delay, com 
plicated by the general state 
of war, necessarily followed; 
but, just over a year after 
Yorktown, provisional articles 
were signed, and by the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1783 the inde 
pendence of the United States 
became an accomplished fact. 


A remarkable feature in con- 
nection with the American Wat 
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of Independence is the fact 
that, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, while the British de- 
feats are always remembered, 
the victories achieved are often 
forgotten. Every schoolboy 
knows of the disastrous ending 
to Burgoyne’s expedition in 
1777 and of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown in 1781, 
bt few have been taught 
that when Howe captured Fort 
Washington in 1776 nearly 3000 
Americans were made prisoners, 
and that when Charleston sur- 
rendered to Oornwallis the 
return of prisoners showed 297 
officers, 5169 rank and file, as 
well ag some 1000 seamen. In 
the pitched battles of the war 
the red-coats were almost in- 
variably victorious ; and at the 
Brandywine, where the two 
commanders-in-chief met each 
other with approximately equal 
numbers, on a field of Washing- 
ton’s own choosing, Sir William 
Howe completely out-generalled 
ad outfought his opponent. 
It is extraordinary, too, to 
dieover that many English- 
men are Obsessed with the hazy 
belief that British arms suf- 
fered @ reverse at the battle 
known as that of Bunker Hill. 
Actually the Americans were 
driven from their works at 
the point of the bayonet, and 
in such confusion that they 
ould not be rallied; while 
the Sequence of attacks carried 
wut by the victors was made 
with an indomitable determina- 
tion comparable only with the 
alazing advance at Minden or 
vith the column of Fontenoy. 
This evaluation of the courage 
id training of the British sol- 
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dier of the time has, of course, 
the effect of enhancing the great 
triumph achieved by Washing- 
ton at Yorktown, and no at- 
tempt is here made to belittle 
it. At the same time we must 
not forget that, of the army 
there under Washington’s com- 
mand, nearly one-half consisted 
of French regulars, and with- 
out these Washington, as he 
himself confessed, would never 
have attempted the long march 
south, being convinced that 
were he to rely on American 
troops alone they would melt 
away on the road. Further, 
the expedition against the 
Chesapeake had not been Wash- 
ington’s original intention, but 
was an operation which he 
undertook — apparently with 
some reluctance—owing to the 
decision of de Grasse not to 
come as far north as New York, 
but to sail for Chesapeake Bay 
direct. But if Washington is 
thus deprived of the glory of 
having conceived the scheme 
which led to such outstanding 
success, all the more does he 
deserve credit for the quick- 
ness with which he faced a 
new situation when it was pre- 
sented to him. In the new set 
of circumstances he acted 
promptly, swiftly, secretly and 
wholeheartedly. There were 
risks, but he faced them ; there 
were difficulties, but he sur- 
mounted them. It is idle to 
say—though it is true—that 
the opportunity was not of his 
making. The thing is that 
when the chance offered he 
seized it. Washington won at 
Yorktown as Joffre won at the 
Marne. 





THE EMILY 
BY VICE-ADMIRAL SIR W. R. 


On the 18th March 1862 the 
Emily St Pierre, a fine British 
barque of 884 tons, was care- 
fully approaching the coast of 
Carolina, U.S8., under easy sail. 
It was a cloudy dull day nearing 
noon, but an early glint of sun 
had enabled the captain and 
mate to fix her position with 
accuracy. This was important. 
As the date shows, the Ameri- 
can Civil War was in its first 
year, a condition directly af- 
fecting shipping nearing the 
American coast. When leaving 
Calcutta on 27th November, her 
captain’s orders were: ‘Make 
the coast of Carolina, ascertain 
whether there is peace or war; 
and if peace has been declared, 
take a pilot and enter the port 
of Charleston. If it is still war, 
and there is a blockade, proceed 
to St John’s, New Brunswick.” 

In the light south-westerly 
breeze and smooth sea the 
ship was slipping along at 
five or six knots, and standing 
aft on the weather side of the 
monkey poop, William Wilson, 
master, native of Colvend in 
the county of Kirkcudbright, 
with his huge old Dolland 
marine telescope, was trying 
to pierce the mist banks ahead. 
He was a typical dark Scot, a 
tough and powerful seaman of 
the old sail days when human 
muscle, applied to rope or 
capstan bar, was the only 
engine power afloat. 


ST PIERRE. 
CRESWELL, K.O.M.G., K.B.E, 


He had just remarked to his 
mate that they must now be 
about twelve miles off the land 
and should soon fall acroy 
some craft to tell them the 
true state of American affain, 
when a steamer was reported 
bearing down on them. 

With a signal flying: ‘Heave 
to,’ the small Federal war 
ship James Adger rounded the 
stern of the Emily St Pierre, 
stopped and lowered a boat 
about half a cable’s length 
to windward. The Fedenl 
boarding officer was soon on 
the barque’s quarterdeck, de- 
Manding papers and plying 
Wilson with questions. 

“ Then it’s still war ? ” asked 
Wilson. 

“Yes, still war; and, of 
course, you knew nothing about 
it,’ remarked the boarding 
officer sarcastically, running 4 
finger down the columns of the 
ship’s manifest spread out on 
the companion hatch. 

“I think I'll take these 
with me,” he concluded, hold- 
ing the papers, “and you'll be 
ordered what to do from my 
ship when the captain has seen 
them.” 

“ But if there’s war, I want 
to do nothing here. My orders 
are to go on to St John’s, New 
Brunswick.”’ | 

To Captain Wilson’s surprise, 
on the boarding officer’s retum 
to his ship, the Emily St Pierre 
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ed to make sail and 


was signal 
follow in the wake of the James 


. neared the coast, 
other vessels of the Federal fleet 
were sighted, with the Federal 
eommodore’s flag flying at the 
fore on the Florida, frigate. 

The Emily St Pierre anchored, 
by order, near the flagship. 
Wilson’s papers were taken to 
the flag officer, Commodore 
Goldsburche, by the James 
Adger’s captain, and Wilson 
was summoned to the flagship. 
This, he confidently expected, 
would end his annoying deten- 
tin: the simple facts of his 
voyage and innocence of any 
intention to enter Charleston, 
‘if there was war,’ were so 
dear that he would be released 
with some apology for delaying 
him, for which the harshness 
of a state of war was to blame, 
and he would sail on his way. 

But what was told him 
was something very different. 
For a moment he thought the 
whole incident, including the 
commodore who was speaking 
of it calmly as a matter of no 
importance, was unreal. 

“Your ship, captain, is a 
ptize to the United States Navy. 
You are carrying saltpetre, con- 
taband of war, and you were 
taken steering for Charleston, 
4 blockaded port.” 

“Saltpetre ? ” 

Yes, there were possibly one 
ot two casks. He had even 
forgotten their existence or their 
mention on the manifest. Such 
4 minute trifle as that could 
hot justify capture. 

iM cargo is gunny cloth, 
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sir. I was ordered to approach, 
but only to inquire if it was 
still war, and not to enter 
Charleston if it were; and my 
ship, sir, is British property.” 

It was preposterous, simply 
incredible that a British ship, 
a friendly ship on peaceful 
business, long at sea and ap- 
proaching the coast merely to 
make inquiry, could be seized 
as if she were an enemy. He 
was an orderly man, who re- 
spected law and authority, and 
to him such action seemed 
impossibly wrong. Slowly he 
realised his position and made 
protest against it long and 
earnestly, with some _ vehe- 
mence, always with respect, but 
in vain. 

The commodore’ merely 
pushed the papers across the 
table to his secretary. 

“I’m sending a prize crew 
away at once to your ship to 
navigate her to Philadelphia. 
If you wish you may have a 
passage in her. And now, sir, 
I much regret the necessity of 
taking your ship, but my orders 
leave me no option.” 

Regretted taking his ship 
from him! Offered him a pas- 
sage! A passenger in the ship 
he commanded ! 

In the Florida’s spacious fore- 
cabin with the commodore were 
his staff, flag-captain, secretary 
and flag-lieutenant, spick and 
span in their neat blue uni- 
forms; facing them was the 
plainly clad, powerful Wilson. 
Taken his ship! For a moment 
it seemed as if he was about to 
lose control, but with a grip of 
himself he stood silent. There 

N2 
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was the suspicion — suspicion 
only—of a glint in his eye as, 
under strong restraint, he stood 
for a moment or two before 
leaving. The staff were human 
and felt for the man. 

“TI thank you, commodore, 
for that passage in my ship, 
and with your leave I'll get 
back.”’. 

He would be back in his own 
ship. That was something; 
mighty little, yet, in a way, it 
cheered him. 

With a bow to the commo- 
dore and group of officers, and 
followed by the flag-lieutenant, 
he passed out on to the quarter- 
deck. Rowing back to the 
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Emily St Pierre, he had on. 
vineing proof of his capture, 
His crew and officers were in 
one of the Florida’s cutters, her 
stern-sheets piled high with 
their chests and kit-bags. The 
same boat had taken the prize 
crew to the Emily St Piers, 
A wave and a hearty responding 
cheer was all the farewell pos 
sible. Captain and crew had 
worked well together. He 
would have liked to have shaken 
them by the hand. 

On the Emily St Pierres 
gangway as he came up the 
side was Lieutenant §., priz- 
master, now in command of 
his, William Wilson’s, ship. 


u. 


It was not so much the heavy 
loss to his owners and himself 
that Wilson felt at first, but 
rather the injustice of the 
seizure. 

Had he ever for one moment 
intended to run the blockade 
into Charleston and been cap- 
tured, he would have taken 
his punishment without com- 
plaint. But he was ignorant 
of the very existence of the 
blockade, and only, as he 
pleaded, approached the coast 
to inquire and ascertain the 
actual condition of affairs. For 
this his ship had been seized 
outside the blockading line and 
treated as a blockade runner 
caught in the act. He had 
done nothing for which he could 
in any way blame himself, and 
yet, for ever after, associated 
with his name, smirching bis 


reputation, there would be the 
stigma that his owners had lost 
a fine ship under his command. 

With Lieutenant 8. as priz- 
master, there had been sent 
a sub-lieutenant as assistant 
prize-master, an engineer, who 
was really a passenger, and 
thirteen men, “ making a prize 
crew of sixteen all told,” 38 
Lieutenant S. informed him. 

“ And there’s your steward.” 

“ What, Matthews? They've 
left you, have they, to attend to 
the old man ? ” 

“Yes, sir; and Louis is left 
too.” 

“‘ What, the cook ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, that’s good too.” 

In this disastrous tum of 
affairs it was cheering to have 
at least two familiar faces with 
him. 
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Matthews, the steward, a 
short lively native of Dublin, 
had served with Wilson for 
gome years. Quick and cheer- 
ful, he had all the best points of 
his race, and they proved useful 
indeed. 

The cook, Louis Schevlin, 
wasa sturdy, square-shouldered, 
soldierly-looking Teuton from 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

“Now, captain, we'll get her 
wider way,” announced Lieu- 
tenant 8. The sails, clewed up 
but not furled, were rustling 
with a dismal flap and swish. 
light misty rain was driving 
through the rigging on the off- 
shore breeze as the Emily St 
Pierre prepared to get under 
way for Philadelphia, distant 
800 miles. 

The prize crew made a poor 
job of weighing, and making 
sail. In any navy rapidly in- 
qreased as the American had 
been, the quality of seamen 
would inevitably fall. Num- 
bers must be made up. ‘To 
Wilson it was plain that at 
least a third or more of the 
prize crew were landsmen, new 
enlistments direct from the 
shore. But, even if all had 
been experienced seamen, there 
must have been fumbling and 
confusion when making sail for 
the first time. All were new 
to the ropes. Wilson was not 
the man to stand by and gloat 
over bad work. Lubberly work, 
objectionable to him at any 
time, was particularly so, even 
if by strange hands, on board 

own ship. To make her a 
laughing-stock in the eyes of 
the American ships was some- 
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thing he would prevent if pos- 
sible. 

Clad in his long oilskin coat, 
he was handing out ropes, 
showing where they belayed, 
and generally acting as guide 
and superintendent, as master, 
mate and A.B., in getting the 
canvas on her again. Fortu- 
nately the wind was off-shore, 
and from an open anchorage 
there was no call for rapid 
maneuvre and swinging of 
yards and trimming sails before 
she was standing away north, 
under plain sail with a fair 
wind. 

The watches had been told 
off and set when Wilson sat 
down in the cabin with the 
three American officers for their 
evening meal. Their work to- 
gether on deck, and the useful 
and timely help Wilson had 
given them, was a solvent to 
the first stiffness. The work 
had cheered Wilson, faintly 
restoring the feeling of owner- 
ship. Pipes were lit and the 
war discussed, and Wilson 
learned then of the recent 
strained relations over the 
‘Trent affair’ that had so 
nearly brought Great Britain 
and the Federal States to war. 
Surely if taking from a British 
mail steamer two confederate 
commissioners (whom the 
Federal government regarded 
as rebels) were such a dire 
offence as to cause Great Britain 
to threaten war, such an in- 
finitely greater wrong a8 con- 
fiscating his ship in that law- 
less fashion would not be per- 
mitted. 

It has been said that directly 
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Wilson was offered a passage 
and found himself on board his 
own ship, he vowed she would 
never enter a Yankee port. At 
what particular moment it en- 
tered his mind it is impossible to 
say, but it may well have been 
when, after rejoining his ship, 
he helped to get her under way. 

The weather was fine, the 
prize crew settled down and 
they covered a good distance 
in their first two days. The 
Emily St Pierre was a good 
sailer. Wilson kept on good 
terms with the lieutenant and 
doubtless took good stock of 
the fifteen under his command. 

The American lieutenant had 
treated him with consideration 
and left him in possession of 
his cabin, but he made little 
use of it, pacing the deck for 
hours. During those long hours 
a scheme gradually took shape 
in his mind—to right his wrong, 
to recover his ship, no less. 

It was on their third night 
out, when they were at their 
evening meal, that Wilson made 
his first move. 

** At this season of the year,” 
he remarked, turning to the 
lieutenant, “‘ we get very heavy 
blows right across the North 
Atlantic. I see the glass has 
started to fall. In your place 
I’d put her under small sail 
when you change the watches 
at eight bells. I'll be up there 
if you wish it and give your lads 
a hand. They are a bit new to 
the ropes still.” 

The ship, he explained, was 
not too easy to handle if the 
first burst of a breeze caught 
her with a fair spread of canvas. 
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And so, on that fine night, the 
young lieutenant snugged her 
down under Wilson’s advice to 
very small canvas, furled the 
mainsail, put a big sea gasket 
on it and took double reefs in 
the main and three reefs in 
the fore topsail. That was the 
first step, and an important 
one. She was snugged down, 
and only the fewest hands 
would be needed to work the 
sails. The second and far 
more serious and risky step 
took place at about 4 A.M. or 
a little after. Wilson awakened 
Matthews, the steward, gently, 
standing over him in his berth 
with a ship’s lantern, and 
cautioned him to be silent. 

“Sh! quiet, don’t say a 
word. You and Louis dress, 
very quietly, mind, and come to 
my cabin. Don’t make a sound. 
Let no one see you.” 

Matthews rubbed his eyes, 
taking a few seconds to realise 
the situation, and, dressing, 
departed to bring Louis the 
cook. 

Both, Louis struggling into 
his jacket, came into Wilson’s 
after-cabin, expectant and sur- 
prised. He then took them to 
the after-end, where there was 
no risk of being overheard. 

“T’ve made up my mind. 
I’ve determined,” said Wilson 
in a husky whisper, closed fist 
quietly marking time on the 
table, “I’ll save my ship o 
lose my life. I can do it 
if you two will stand to mé. 
Now what do you say! Its 
a risk, I know, but we can do 
it.” 

Matthews, the Irishman, the 
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mall Dublin steward, was 
young (twenty-eight). He as- 
gnted at once. “I’m with 
you, captain.” 

Louis the cook, the German, 
was silent. He looked away. 

“Tl take her from them if 
you'll help,” said Wilson. 

We all know how rare is 
“two o'clock in the morning 
courage.” At four on a cold 
dark morning in the North 
Atlantic in March it would be 
rarer still. But even on the 
brightest of summer afternoons 
the courage to join in that 
Scottish captain’s venture 
would be rare. To be one of 
three to seize the ship from 
sixteen, and to hold those six- 
teen down while the three— 
captain, cook and steward— 
worked her across the wide 
Atlantic to England—what a 
desperately mad proposal! No 
wonder Louis Schevlin took 
time to consider, and for a few 
minutes deliberated. 

“Yes! I, too, will help, 
captain.” 

To join after coolly thinking 
over and realising the tre- 
mendous odds against them was 
proof of Louis’ mettle. Greater 
proof of confidence in a leader 
than that shown by these two 
young men there could not be. 

“That’s fine, Louis. Quiet. 
Now come, we’ll make a start.” 
_ Wilson produced a pair of 
tons and a cloth for a gag, 
and told them to follow. He en- 
tered the sub-lieutenant’s cabin 
quietly and brought out his 
sword and revolver. The sub 
= sleeping soundly. Wil- 
son's powerful hands gripped 
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him by the elbows, Matthews 
snapped the irons on, and the 
gag was in his mouth before 
he could utter a sound. Next 
came the engineer passenger. 
His cabin was on the opposite 
side. His arms were first taken 
out of the cabin, for he, too, 
was armed. Then Wilson’s 
strong hands had him, and, 
quick work by all three, he 
was in irons and made silent 
almost before he awoke. The 
next move Wilson explained 
carefully first in the after cabin. 

It was the prize-master, Lieu- 
tenant S.’s, watch on deck. 
The morning watch, 4 to 8 A.M. 
He was pacing the quarter- 
deck. 

“Good morning, lieutenant,” 
said Wilson, pretending to stifle 
a yawn and struggling into his 
big overcoat as if he had just 
turned out of his berth, “and 
what’s the weather like?” A 
few commonplace remarks fol- 
lowed about the weather and 
the distance made during the 
night. 

“Where do you put her 
now ? ” asked Wilson. 

*“ About off C. Hatteras, and 
I'll be altering course about 
6 o’clock.” 

“So soon? Come down and 
we'll prick her off on the chart. 
It’s on my table,” invited 
Wilson. 

“ Right.” The lieutenant led 
to the companion way. As he 
passed the fife-rail Wilson drew 
out of it an iron belaying-pin 
and slipped it into his big over- 
coat pocket. “‘A weapon for 
the occasion,’ a8 he explained 
later—‘‘it makes no noise.” 
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They entered the cabin to- 
gether. 

** There’s our position at mid- 
night. We'll be off Hatteras at 
six, and I’ll bring her up a 
couple of .. .” 

*She’s not going to Phila- 
delphia.”” An unseen hand sil- 
ently closed the door behind 
the lieutenant. 

6e What : 9? 
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“ She’s going to Liverpool,” 

Wilson had him by the throat 
with one hand; the belaying. 
pin threatened his head with 
the other; the cook and the 
Steward, suddenly a pearing 
from behind curtains, had him 
pinioned and gagged in ap 
instant. He was tossed into 
his berth and the doo 
locked. 


II. 


Phe first stage had gone 
according to plan. The officers 
were safely secured. There 
remained the heavier job— 
thirteen men to be made safe 
by three! Ten were at least 
nominally seamen, and of these 
five were on watch on deck 
and five resting off watch 
in the forecastle. Three—a 
carpenter, a servant and a 
cook’s assistant—were not sea- 
men, and were berthed below 
with the steward. Of the five 
hands of the watch-on-deck 
one was at the wheel and one 
forward on the look-out. Wilson 
ordered his two assistants to 
buckle on under their coats 
the revolvers taken from the 
officers. He had already armed 
himself with the lieutenant’s. 

The three men of the watch 
were standing near the gang- 
way when Wilson came up the 
after -ladder, the cook and 
steward keeping out of sight. 

“Come aft, you three lads ; 
your officer wants the storm 
fore-staysail out of the sail- 
room,” he said. 

The sail-room hatch was on 


the port side aft, only a few 
feet forward of the wheel. The 
hatch was lifted, and two of 
the three men jumped dow 
and went to work. 

“It’s deep down in the far 
corner,” directed Wilson; 
“throw those sails out on 
deck.” 

They worked away and 
passed up sail after sail, and 
much other gear, till there was 
a large space cleared. Still no 
staysail. 

“Tt’s under that lot right 
aft. Here, my lad,” to the 
third man, “jump down and 
lend them a hand.” 

He jumped. They had now 
made plenty of room for them- 
selves. Helped by Louis, the 
hatch was clapped on, and the 
iron bar with its padlock placed 
and locked. That lot was safe. 

The helmsman, from the 
wheel near at hand, had see, 
without being much interested, 
the work at the sail-room hateh. 
He was startled to see it sud- 
denly closed with a snap and 
locked on his watch-mates. For 
&@ moment he looked puzzled, 
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then a8 if he might give the 
alarm, but Matthews, stationed 
to watch him, covered him 
with his revolver and threat- 
ened sudden death if he moved 
or made a sound. 

“Just one little word, one 
little whimper out of ye, and 
ye're dead.” 

The look-out man was called 
off the look-out. Under Mat- 
thews’ revolver he was led 
aft. The sail-room hatch was 
raised, and he and the helms- 
man were popped in with their 
watch-mates. The watch on 
deck were safe. 

Now for the watch below. 
They were called from the fore- 
castle door as if for duty. Two 
straggled aft singly and sleepily 
and were secured without a 
struggle. The third, a big hefty 
fellow, resisted, showed fight 
and drew a knife on Matthews, 
who promptly shot him through 
the shoulder. The last two 
were put back into the fore- 
castle and kept under guard 
while the fixings for securing 
the forecastle—an iron bar and 
padlock—were put in place. 
This done, Wilson strode aft. 
He cast off the steadying line 
with which he had temporarily 
secured the wheel and put the 
helm up for England ! 

She was his ship now. A 
fait wind—wind abeam from 
the north-west. Day was 
breaking. Louis and Matthews 
~tlieved from strain—were 
miling and exultant, and, for 
the first time since his cap- 
ture, the stern-faced skipper’s 
tountenance relaxed, showed 
ly and even a little excite- 
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ment. A stone man in his 
place would have done so. His 
first objective, to wrench com- 
mand from the impossibly out- 
numbering Americans, was 
gained. There were still three 
non-seamen below, but Mat- 
thews said “they would eat 
out of his hand.” 

For Wilson it was only the 
beginning of his task. To keep 
his hold against sixteen pris- 
oners who would never rest 
from planning to deprive him 
of it, and to feed them and 
keep them in health by some 
air and exercise, was work 
enough; but even that risky 
job was small compared with 
navigating and sailing a great 
ship of 884 tons, with only 
his cook and steward to help. 
Three of them in a rough 
breezy season of the year! 
True, they were an exceptional 
three. Wilson was of the very 
best of his order as seaman 
and skipper; Matthews all 
pluck ; Louis strong as a horse 
and true grit. Still, from the 
most favourable point of view 
it was @ risk only a mad 
Lloyds would have accepted 
for insurance. 

The remaining Americans 
were still asleep in their quar- 
ters below. Matthews had had 
plenty of talk with them in the 
steward’s berth, and he be- 
lieved they would lend a hand 
to work the ship. If Wilson 
approved he would see what 
could be done. He present- 
ly departed with Louis and 
returned with the _ three. 
Two were fellow-countrymen. 
* Under which king” was not 
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with them a vital considera- 
tion, and all consented to join 
Wilson. 

It was unfortunate that none 
of these was a seaman. Wilson 
was three thousand miles from 
home and without a helms- 
man. He was the only com- 
petent seaman and navigator 
to bring that ship across the 
Atlantic. There was no one 
to give him a spell. No relief. 
No watch below. He had al- 
ready altered course to the 
north-east for the usual great 
circle track across the North 
Atlantic, but not to sight other 
ships and make his condition 
known—far otherwise. To do 
so might lose him all that he 
was fighting desperately to gain, 
and only to be thought of in 
the last extremity. 

For the immediate present 


all was well, and his first order 
had been to relieve the Ameri- 


can officers of their gags. The 
ship was under small sail, the 
most, he had judged, his tiny 
crew would be equal to hand- 
ling, when he induced the 
American lieutenant to pre- 
pare for an imaginary gale of 
wind. 

The prize-master was offered 
and accepted at Wilson’s hands 
a kind of modified parole for 
himself and subordinate officers, 
and everything that was pru- 
dent done to lessen their dis- 
comfort in confinement. 

With the light breeze and 
small canvas the Emily St 
Pierre’s rate of travel was a 
severe strain to Wilson’s 
patience ; but every inch she 
made was homeward, and with 
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this he must be satisfied till 
they had shaken down int 
the way of work which their 
extraordinary state com 
when he hoped to improve on 
this miserable pace. For the 
present I’m in command was 
a good salve. Could he keep 
it? Given health and strength, 
Yes! But it was a Staggering 
job. 

“Paid by the month,” was 
doubtless the jibe of the rar 
passing ship that chanced to 
sight the Emily St Pierre, crawi- 
ing along in that light fair 
breeze with her mainsail furled 
and secured with a good sea 
gasket, under double reefs and 
foresail, and making about half 
the speed she could easily have 
made under suitable sail. Then 
he ventured on light sails easy 
to set and take in—gaff topsail 
and staysails, even the lightest 
fine weather ones; flying jib 
and top-gallant staysails were 
set, improving her pace but 
adding to the oddity of her 
appearance, with fine weather 
kites set over reefed topsails 
and a furled mainsail. 

Helmsmen were his greatest 
need. Even the tough long- 
enduring Wilson must be spelled 
for rest. Nor must he be 
chained to the wheel. He had 
to see for himself that all was 
well ‘alow and aloft’ and be 
instantly available if there was 
trouble with the prisoners of 
any other emergency. 
thews and Louis, then the three 
Americans, were taken in hand. 
In a day or two all were able 
to steer a compass course when 
the wind was fair, affording 
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Wilson longer spells of rest in 
fine weather. To steer by the 
gils ‘on a wind’ they would 
learn later. When relieved 
from the wheel, Wilson rested 
dose at hand on a stretcher 
wider a canvas shelter, ready 
to take the helm. The Ameri- 
cans did most of the day steer- 
ing, Matthews’ and Louis’ ordi- 
nary duties and the care of the 
prisoners taking most of their 
time. Even so, in doubtful 
weather and shifting winds, 
particularly at night, Wilson’s 
spells at the wheel covered 
many hours. 

Care of the prisoners was 
the most anxious and vitally 
important of tasks. Wilson 
judged wisely that it would be 
safest to keep them as much 
apart as possible. The sail- 
loom was given extemporised 
ventilation and made whole- 
fomely habitable, and the 
American seamen were divided 
between this and the fore- 
castle. Special precautions had 
to be taken at feeding times. 
They were fed at the muzzle 
ofa revolver. Only one man 
was allowed to come to the 
door for their rations, and there 
was an observation aperture 
ftom which this could be en- 
foreed 


When the weather favoured, 
the prisoners were allowed out 
i pairs, one each side of the 
deck, for air and exercise. All 
this made a very full day for 
the captain, cook and steward, 
tven with the help of the three 

volunteers. Wilson’s 
available times for rest during 
the day were few—odd times 
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snatched when all was well 
with the steering—and rarer 
still at night. 

The first and hardest days 
slipped past, and the fair light 
wind holding and freshening 
with a high glass, it was im- 
possible to resist setting more 
canvas. Wilson weighed the 
risk, and knew he was daring 
something ; but what seaman 
could deny his ship that nice 
breeze? To shake out those 
reefs in so big a ship with only 
one seaman was no light job. 
The reef tackles had to be 
brought to the capstan, so 
weak was the man-power ; and 
when the reef tackles were well 
out, Wilson, the only seaman, 
went aloft to cast off the reef 
points and loose the reef ear- 
ring. It was in the days of 
big single topsails before the 
easily handled double topsails 
came into use. The halyards 
were brought to the capstan 
and the topsail yards mast- 
headed. It was good to feel 
her lean to it and send a real 
wave curling away and tumb- 
ling over itself from the lee 
bow. How splendidly she 
would have gone if he could 
have put the top-gallant sails 
and royals on her! He was 
tempted, but... better let 
well alone. 

There followed two or three 
days of good runs, and hopes 
ran high. No trouble with the 
prisoners and a good distance 
covered when, with the usual 
luck of the sea, there fell on 
them days of the hardest and 
most wearing and muscle-strain- 
ing toil, particularly for the 
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only seaman, Wilson. The wind 
turned foul. It blew hard from 
the east, and Wilson had to 
reef that 884-ton barque single- 
handed. The topsail yards were 
lowered, trimmed and _ well 
steadied with taut braces, the 
capstan again hauled out the 
reef tackles ; and Wilson, back 
to his apprentice days, clad in 
an old blue guernsey, a sou’- 
wester tied on tight with a 
rope-yarn, climbed through that 
humming rushing roar of a gale, 
slowly up on to the weather 
topsail yard-arm, striding it 
outside the lift. He passed 
and hauled out the weather 
ear-ring, his big sturdy shape 
dwarfed at that height, sil- 
houetted against flying ragged 
clouds. She was bucking into 
it with an occasional heavy 
roll to windward. Wilson, 
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moved by the roll through 
great arcs of sky, signalled to 
the faithful Matthews at the 
wheel to “bring her up and 
Shake the topsail” when it 
filled and bellied out beyond 
his strength to haul ont the 
ear-ring. The lee yard-arm was 
an easier job, and passing slowly 
along tying up the reef points 
he finished one sail. It was 4 
long trying job before he had 
both topsails reefed, but the 
man that swung easily out of 
the weather fore-rigging on to 
the deck was not by any means 
done, though it had taken the 
best part of two hours’ hard 
work. The sun gleamed out. 
He took the wheel from Mat- 
thews and despatched him for 
his sextant ; it was after four 
in the afternoon, and he caught 
a good sight for his longitude. 


IV. 


It was the beginning of a 
hard time of strong breezes 
that put the ship off her course, 
delayed them and gave them 
constant work on _ deck. 
Through it all, head winds and 
work and anxiety on deck, 
there was the constant unre- 
laxing tension of the guard 
over the Americans below, with 
all the unremitting watchful- 
ness and attention which their 
confinement demanded. All 
this made delay and slow sail- 
ing doubly exasperating ; still, 
though slowly, they were mov- 
ing homeward. So far Wilson 
felt they had not been tried 
beyond their strength. He had 


been able to meet every hap- 
pening successfully, and why 
should he not continue to do 
so? There came, however, one 
big test that tried them out 
to nearly their last fibre—a 
spell of stormy weather cul- 
minating in a gale that saw 
them near breaking-point, when 
it was doubtful whether they 
could come through without 
more man-power, the releasilg 
of the prisoners and the losing 
of the ship to them. One 
morning there came a sudden 
change. The head wind 
chopped round to 4 westerly 
gale —fair, thank goodness 
They had reefed and made 
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snug, after more than the usual 
laborious job for the only sea- 
man. A big following sea 
worked up. Wilson was resting. 
Slack tiller-ropes and an un- 
practiced hand at the wheel 
let the rudder swing over with 
a jerk. The wheel took charge, 
and there was a crash heard 
plow. The tiller had carried 
away! and the ship was out 
of control. Wilson’s fine sea- 
manship rounded her up and 
hove her to without mishap. 
It took some hours, and in 
that big sea it involved some 
danger before they succeeded 
in securing the rudder. An 
wly time, and it looked as if 
the job were more than their 
few hands could muster. The 
fates, it seemed, had decided 
against Wilson, and he must 
get the help of his prisoners 
ad risk losing his ship to 
them, but he persevered dog- 
gedly and won through. At 
last the rudder was secured 
aid the spare steering gear 
placed and tested, the helm 
was “put up’ and she scudded 
away homeward once more. 
He was weary, but kept a 
high heart. “A great breeze 
this,” he remarked, and she 
was driving along well for 
siden ‘ving g 


He was often tired to death 
after hours of trimming, making 
wt reefing sails and long night 


wells at the wheel. If only 

lis strength held out he would 

ave his ship, and it was 
out. 

The longest weeks come to 

end. One bright morning 

hetighted land—tIreland ! Cape 
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Clear, sure enough! He was 
home, or nearly. It was a great 
moment. Now he felt fresh 
and strong and equal to any- 
thing. He hailed Matthews and 
Louis to come on deck. 

“Lads, we’re there. We're 
home. That’s Cape Clear. 
We’ve saved the ship. See 
for yourselves with the big 
glass. There it is just before 
the beam.” 

As if to welcome them, the 
sun suddenly shot through a 
break in the clouds and lit up 
the cape, and all saw it clearly 
without the big glass. Next 
to putting the helm up for 
home after mastering the prize 
crew, this was their greatest 
moment. There was hand- 
shaking and shoulder-slapping, 
and “ Put it there, Louis, my 
son,” from Matthews, and both 
turned in admiration to Wilson. 
His worn, heavily lined face 
lit up. He might be a taut 
skipper, possibly hard at times, 
but he was just, and those 
two loyal lads should know 
what he thought of them. 

“Yes, we’ve done it. You 
lads stood to me, and only for 
that, for you two, we’d never 
have done it.” 

But in Wilson’s mind they 
were not quite home yet. There 
were other possibilities, alto- 
gether apart from the sup- 
pressed prize crew, that must 
be provided against if the Emily 
St Pierre were to be restored 
to her owners without loss. 
The first presented itself about 
an hour later when the pilot 
cutter was sighted. He was 
glad enough to sight her, but 
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in the ship’s curious condition, 
might not the pilot claim sal- 
vage if he brought such help 
as to remove the Americans 
and with them all danger to 
Wilson’s command? Salvage 
meant heavy loss to his owners, 
and a great slice of his work 
would go for nothing. This he 
was careful to impress on Mat- 
thews, Louis and the others. 
Not a word of their adventure 
or of the imprisoned Yankees 
to the pilot, or his boatman, 
when he came alongside. When 
the pilot boarded he must not 
suspect she was not a well- 
manned, well-ordered ship. 
Everything about her must 
look as trim and ship-shape 
a8 they could make it. The 
furled mainsail? Well, they 
must say it was split, and so 
was the spare one, and the sail- 
maker was sick. 

A carefully shaved and 
dressed Wilson met the pilot 
at the gangway, but it was 
only a partial disguise. The 
shave and dress for the occa- 
sion accentuated a look of toil 
and long-endured strain. He 
looked hollow-eyed, with deep 
lines on forehead and face. 
After exchanging the usual 
commonplaces, there was some 
discussion, quite unusual, about 
the pilotage fee. Wilson ob- 
jected that it “seemed over- 
much.” The pilot protested 
that it was according to regula- 
tion. “Well, if that’s so,” 
concluded Wilson after some 
argument, ‘you'll oblige me 
by signing for it. I have to 
satisfy the owners.” He went 
below and returned with a 
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document, previously pre 

by which the pilot’s fee covered 
not only pilotage but every 
other claim, including salvage, 
possible at sea. 

The pilot signed, his dinghy 
returned and the pilot cutter, 
hoisting it in, stood away for 
her cruising ground. 

“You seem d——d short 
handed in this ship,” remarked 
the pilot. “ Any sickness op 
board, captain?” For there 
was Wilson himself at the 
wheel instead of a helmsman, 
and only five hands available 
to brace the yards up, fill the 
maintopsail and stand on. Five 
hands! A mere fraction of a 
crew. 

“No sickness, pilot, but 
you'll notice that we are rather 
strangely situated in this ship 
at the present time. There 
are plenty of men aboard, but 
for the present they're better 
below.” 

** Not sick and better below! 
I don’t understand.” 

The pilot cutter being now 
a good distance away, the situa- 
tion could be explained to him 
without risk, and, as unfolded 
by Wilson, it was surely 4 
situation to astound any pilot. 

“ You and your cook 
steward took this ship from 
sixteen Yanks, and you've got 
them all prisoners on 
here ? ” 

“Yes, that’s it. What right 
had they to seize my ship and 
try to make prize of her?” 

* All prisoners and on board 
here now ? ”’ 

“All prisoners but three, 
and they are helping to work 
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the ship. I gave them their 
but they’re not sailors.” 

“And you and your cook 
and steward and these three 
landamen have brought this 
ship across the Atlantic! By 
the living Moses, it’s a great 
piece of work. You, the one 
and only sailor on board—I 
can’t believe it.” It was truly 
an amazing performance. 

Though the pilot would have 
preferred less sensational condi- 
tions, regarding the imprisoned 
prize crew, who outnumbered 
Wilson and his men by two to 
one, much a8 he would a hold 
full of unstable dynamite, he 
concluded that having held 
them down all the way across 
the Atlantic, Wilson would hold 
them till they got to Liverpool. 

In the treatment of pilots, 
Matthews, like all captain’s 
stewards, had little to learn. 
He placed a tray for him in the 
companion-way. “‘A bit of a 
soul and body lashing and a 
cigar,” as he told the pilot. 
Toglean more of this ‘ strangely 
situated’ ship the pilot ques- 
tioned Matthews, who assured 
him that no living man that 
he had come across in his 
twenty-eight years of life and 

years at sea could 

have done what his old man 
lad done in retaking his ship. 
No other could have been 
taptain, sailor, navigator, 
awake night and day, all in 
meas had Wilson. ‘But the 
last few days have tried him, 
making out. the land and one 
thing and another. That man’s 
lever had more than two hours’ 
on end since the morning 
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we clapped the hatches on the 
Yankees. It'll take him a year 
to make it up.” 

“But, by gad, he'll have a 
sleep now.” 

At that moment Wilson was 
being relieved at the wheel by 
one of the paroled American 
volunteers, and the pilot came 
to him. 

“Captain, you can have a 
good stretch off the land.” 

It was to Wilson a glorious 
release—just when coming into 
the track of much passing 
shipping, when a seaman must 
be in charge and there would 
have been no relief for him. 
The pilot, fresh and willing, 
gave him a most welcome 
spell. It was night when he 
awoke, al] the more refreshed 
by the thought that he was no 
longer the only competent sea- 
man available on board. 

Three days later, the thirtieth 
since Wilson’s recapture, a 
Mersey tug picked them up 
early in the morning just out- 
side and towed them past the 
well-remembered, low, sandy 
shores of the Mersey estuary 
into the river. 

When nearing the broad 
waters opposite the docks, the 
Customs’ and harbour author- 
ities’ officers came on board, 
and to these surprised officials 
there were more explanations 
to be made. 

** And about the Americans?” 
asked Wilson. ‘ You will want 
to know about them? I think 
you’d best make all the in- 
quiries from themselves. 
Steward! Matthews! show 
these gentlemen down to have 
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a talk with our—our passengers ; 
and you can let them all free— 
we're safe enough now—while I 
see to making her fast.” 

The tug placed the Emily St 
Pierre at her accustomed berth 
in the dock, the lines were 
thrown. She was home. 

Then Wilson permitted him- 
self just one joke at his once 
captors’ expense. As, released 
and ready for the shore, they 
came on deck, he told them 
they were “ Just in time to see 
the Great Exhibition ! ”’? 

The news of Wilson’s feat 
spread quickly. Liverpool rang 
with it. Liverpool has always, 
and with good reason, been 
proud of her seamen, and the 
work of this man and his two 
loyal subordinates was deserv- 
edly accorded the highest of 
places in the records of Liver- 
pool sailor achievement. The 
merchants of Liverpool, to the 
number of 170, at a great 
banquet in his honour, pre- 
sented Wilson with a service of 
plate and a gold chronometer 
watch. The proper crew of 
the Emily St Pierre, who had 
arrived in England a few days 
before their ship, subscribed 
and presented their old captain 
with a sextant as a mark of 
their regard and admiration. 
Matthews and Schevlin were 
not forgotten, but one cannot 
help thinking that twenty 

guineas each was a very modest 
reward for their devoted ser- 
vices. The owners of the Emily 
St Pierre presented Wilson with 
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a cheque for two thonsanj 
guineas, which, it will be ad. 
mitted, was fully earned. At 
the banquet when these pre- 
sentations were made, Wilson, 
in returning thanks, gave at 
the company’s request a simple, 
short and  characteristically 
modest account of the capture 
and his recapture and voyage, 
“With shrinking diffidence,” 
Says the ‘Times,’ “he avoided 
giving any prominence to his 
own intrepid deed.” 

His native parish and com- 
tryside, Colvend in Kirkeud- 
bright, followed with a public 
dinner at Dalbeattie, at which 
there were 140 at table. It was 
the Stewartry, by the way, that 
had given Paul Jones to the 
world, and for his blistering of 
Scottish coast and shipping 
Wilson’s deed is surely some 
amends. At the Dalbeattie 
dinner Wilson was pressed to 
tell his story, but he declined. 
“They would see it all in the 
Press.” 

The Chairman of the Liver- 
pool banquet, in proposing 
Wilson’s health, said “ that he 
questioned if in the naval his- 
tory of this or any other 
country so brilliant an act had 
been performed as the recap- 
ture of the Emily St Pierre 
Their blood would tingle with 
admiration for the man whose 
head could devise and whose 
hands could achieve such 4 
deed ’—which simple state 
ment of fact it is certain all 
will heartily endorse. 
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THE MYSTERY OF AMY ROBSART. 


BY LORD LATYMER. 


Amy RoBSART was the 
daughter of Sir John Robsart, 
a well-to-do Norfolk landowner, 
and her marriage with Lord 
Robert Dudley was arranged, 
apparently, because the father 
of the bridegroom, the Duke 
of Northumberland, made a 
practice of arranging satisfac- 
tory matches for his younger 
ons. He made a mistake 
when he married his youngest 
son, Guildford Dudley, to Lady 
Jane Grey; but paid for it 
with his head. No affectionate 
father could do more. 

Lord Robert and Amy were 
married in 1550, the bridegroom 
being then nineteen and the 
bride a year younger. As far 
a8 I know, there is no authentic 
picture of the lady in existence ; 
but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that she was particularly 
beautiful, or that it was a love 
match, except for some rather 
ayptic remarks on the subject 
Which were left behind him by 
William Cecil. Cecil did not 
love Robert Dudley overmuch 
at any time, although he was 
fometimes at pains to stand 
well with him. 

“Nuptix carnales a latitia 

plunt et in luctu terminan- 
tar,” is Cecil’s comment (in 

years) on the marriage of 
and Amy. From that 

We May suppose, if we like, 
there was passion, at any 
mae on one side; or we may 


suppose anything else we 
fancy. 

Anyhow, the couple seem to 
have been on more or less 
affectionate terms for some 
time, a8 in 1554 Amy visited 
him in the Tower, where he 
was imprisoned for several 
months .after the failure of 
his father’s attempt to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne. 

He had been known to and 
liked by Elizabeth before she 
came to the throne, and on her 
accession, in November 1558, 
very quickly became her first 
favourite. She made him her 
Master of the Horse, and in 
various ways poured gold into 
his pockets. They were al- 
ways together, and scandalous 
tongues soon began to wag. 
All through 1559 it was rum- 
oured that they were plotting 
to poison Lady Robert, after 
which they intended to get 
married. Not that they allowed 
their nefarious plans for the 
future (said scandal) to inter- 
fere with their guilty enjoyment 
of the present. Venetian and 
Spanish ambassadors reported 
all the tittle-tattle to their 
respective Courts, and we need 
not wonder that in 1560 Eliza- 
beth became annoyed and com- 
mitted one Anne Dowe, of 
Brentford, to prison for repeat- 
ing the current gossip. 

What Elizabeth’s real feelings 
for Dudley were we shall never 
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know. An acute critic! writes 
of her: ‘“‘ One reading of her 
character, and perhaps the best, 
makes her heartless and nearly 
sexless, but for that reason 
indecorously desirous of appear- 
ing to the world as both the 
subject and the object of 
amorous passions.” 

The position was likely to 
give rise to scandal. Dudley’s 
wife was never at Court, and 
he was always at the Queen’s 
elbow. At the same time there 
is no evidence that he and his 
wife were on bad terms. No 
woman could possibly be ex- 
pected to enjoy herself in Amy’s 
position, but she does not seem 
to have made much fuss about 
it. She had no fixed abode, 
but moved about, living in 
other people’s houses. We hear 
of her travelling in Suffolk and 
Lincolnshire, and visiting friends 
in Christchurch, Camberwell 
and London. She stayed longer 
at Denchworth, near Abingdon, 
with a Mr Hyde, than any- 
where else, and there is evidence 
from Lord Robert’s account 
books that he was often there 
when she was, in 1558 and 
1559. He paid her very con- 
siderable milliners’ and tailors’ 
bills, and she looked after the 
affairs of the’Siderstern estate, 
which had become the joint 
property of her husband and 
herself after her father’s death 
in 1557. It appears as if they 
had agreed to differ, without an 
open quarrel. 

Early in 1560 she went to 


[March 


stay at Cumnor Place, which 
was not far from Denchworth, 
This house was rented from 
William Owen, the owner, by 
Anthony Forster, who was 
Dudley’s steward and man of 
business. Nothing is know 
against him. William Owen 
was the son of George Owen, 
Henry VIII.’s physician, to 
whom Cumnor Place had been 
granted by the Crown in 1546, 

In the house, apparently as 
Forster’s guests, with Lady 
Robert’s consent, were also 
staying Mrs Forster, Mrs Oding- 
sells, who was a sister of Mr 
Hyde, and Mrs Owen. The 
servants appear to have been 
more or less under Lady 
Robert’s control. It is pos- 
sible that Mrs Odingsells was 
a salaried housekeeper, for 
Dudley’s cousin, Sir Thomas 
Blount, calls her “the widow 
that liveth with Anthony For- 
ster.’ There was a butler 
called Bowes and a lady’s-maid 
called Mrs Pinto—in Spanish, 
‘the painted one’—a strange 
name if she was an English- 
woman, although we do not 
hear from any source what her 
nationality was. 

On Sunday, the 8th of Sep- 
tember 1560, Abingdon Fair 
began. Bowes’ account, given 
to Sir Thomas Blount, of that 
morning’s happenings (and we 
have no other), is a8 follows :— 

“She (Lady Robert) would 
not that day suffer one of het 
own sort? to tarry at home, 
and was so earnest to have 





1 Professor F. W. Maitland, in ‘Camb. Mod. Hist.’ 
2 In obsolete sense of ‘ company,’ ‘ group.’ 
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them go to the fair, that with 
any of her own sort that made 
reason of tarrying at home she 
was very angry, and came to 
Mrs Odingsells, who refused 
that day to go to the fair, 
and was very angry with her 
also, because she said it was 
no day for gentlewomen to 
go on, but said the morrow 
was much better, and then she 
would go. Whereunto my lady 
answered and said that she 
might choose and go at her 
pleasure, but all hers should 
go; and was very angry. They 
asked who should keep her 
company if they all went. She 
said Mrs Owen should keep her 
company at dinner.’ — (Sir 
Thomas Blount’s letter to Lord 
Robert of 11th September.) 

Mrs Pinto gave Sir Thomas 
the same story. 


From this account it appears 
meertain if all the servants 
vent or not, though it has been 
generally assumed that they 


did. “On Sunday, 8th Sep- 
tember 1560, Lady Amy (sic) 
is 8aid to have directed the 
whole household to visit Abing- 
don fair.” —(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
1888, p. 113.) It is quite pos- 
tible Lady Robert’s vehemence 
did have the effect she desired 
of clearing the house, except 
for Mrs Owen. The question 
taised as to who should keep 
her company, if they all went, 

a weakening on the 
part of the opposition; and 
the landlord of an Abingdon 
Mm, a8 we shall see a little 
later, heard that all the Cumnor 
Place servants had been at the 
fair. We do not know what 
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time they set out. It may, 
however, be noted that Eliza- 
beth’s Act of Uniformity (1559) 
had recently been passed, which 
enjoined attendance at church 
on Sundays under penalty. So 
it is fairly certain that they 
went to church first, and then 
had dinner before setting off 
on their five-mile trudge. I 
write ‘trudge,’ because outside 
the towns there were few roads 
fit for wheels in Elizabeth’s 
day, and certainly nothing but 
a pack-horse track between 
Cumnor and Abingdon. It is 
unlikely that servants going 
pleasuring would ride. 

Nor do we know when they 
returned, but sunset on 8th 
September 1560 (old style) was 
at a few minutes past six 
o’clock, so it is improbable 
that they were back before 
dark. When they did get back, 
they discovered the dead body 
of their mistress lying at the 
foot of a flight of stairs with a 
broken neck. 

That same night, or very 
early next morning, Monday 
the 9th, Bowes rode off to 
Windsor to break the news to 
Dudley. As he rode he met 
Sir Thomas Blount, a cousin 
and attaché of Dudley’s, on 
his way to Cumnor by Dudley’s 
orders. We do not know why 
Dudley was sending Blount to 
Cumnor, and the inference that 
‘before he was made aware 
that his wife was dead he had 
heard something which had 
alarmed him” (Froude, vii. 
p. 283), and for that reason 
sent his cousin off to Cumnor, 
appears to be baseless. There 
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were many business matters 
between Dudley and his wife, 
and it is quite likely Blount 
was sent to Lady Robert on 
a purely business errand. They 
were by no means out of touch 
with each other, and there was 
no penny-halfpenny post in 
those days. 

Bowes told Blount about the 
tragedy, and went on to Windsor 
(about forty miles from Cum- 
nor), where he arrived pre- 
sumably some time in the 
afternoon of the 9th. Blount 
went on his way and slept 
the night at Abingdon. Prob- 
ably he did so thinking the 
Cumnor Place household would 
be very much upset and that 
he could do no good there 
before morning. At the inn 
he had a talk with the land- 
lord, remarking to him that 


“some of her (Lady Robert’s) 
people that waited upon her 
should somewhat say to this.” 
(Abingdon was no doubt buzz- 
ing with the news.) The land- 


lord replied, “No, sir, but 
little; for it was said that 
they were all here at the fair, 
and none left with her.”’ Blount 
asked how that came about, 
and the landlord answered, “‘ It 
is said that she rose that day 
very early, and commanded 
all her sort to go to the fair, 
and would suffer none to tarry 
at home.” 

Next day, the 10th, he went 
on to Cumnor Place and ques- 
tioned the servants. In his 
letter to Dudley, written on 
the 11th, he said nothing what- 
ever about Anthony Forster, 
except that some of the coro- 
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ner’s jury, who had already 
been chosen, were Forster's 
“very enemies.’ Whether For. 
ster was at Cumnor on the 
Sunday we do not know, but 
surely, if Blount had found 
him there on his arrival on the 
Tuesday morning, he would 
have said so in his letter. 

Mrs Pinto was the only one 
of the servants, apparently, 
who had any theories about 
her mistress’s death, and she 
dropped vague hints to Blount 
about suicide—as if ladies ever 
committed suicide by hurling 
themselves down the front 
stairs. When pressed for her 
reasons, she at once retreated. 
“No, good Mr Blount,” said 
she. ‘‘ Do not judge so of my 
words ; if you should so gather, 
I am sorry I said so much.” 

It should be stated here that 
the letters between Dudley and 
Blount are not the originals, 
and it is, of course, possible 
that the copies contain more, 
or less, than was first written. 
These copies are among the 
Pepys papers at Cambridge. 
Froude says of them, “They 
are copies, all written in the 
same hand, and written out 
for Sir Thomas Blount him- 
self, since they are signed by 
him alternately, T. B. and 
R. D. In one instance, in the 
haste of signature, Blount sub- 
scribed one of Dudley’s letters, 
by mistake, with his owl 
initials, and wrote the R. D.over 
them. There being no pails 
whatever taken to vary the 
handwriting of the letters them- 
selves, or to imitate Dudley® 
real signature, it is obvious 
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that they could not have been 
intended a8  counterfeits.”’ 
(Froude, vii. pp. 283-4, notes.) 
He then proceeds, at some 
lngth, to cast doubt upon their 
“value as witnesses in Dudley’s 
defence.” 

It is not worth while going 
into the pros and cons. If the 
letters are genuine (and it is 
dificult on reading the corre- 
spondence not to be convinced 
ofitsauthenticity), then Dudley 
was entirely innocent of the 
death of his wife. We see him 
in his letters to Blount as a 
man shocked and horrified by 
the news from Cumnor; half 
mspecting Anthony Forster at 
first; then laying it on Blount 
to give the coroner’s jury all 
the help in his power, and to 
leave no stone unturned to get 
athe truth. He does not pre- 
tnd that he loved his wife, 
wis sorry she is dead ; but he 
expresses the utmost alarm for 
“the talk which the wicked 
world would use.” He _ be- 
lieved, or suspected, that there 
had been a murder, and desired 
the closest investigation as the 
oly way of clearing his own 

r. 
. The jury duly sat in Abing- 
don, and the verdict was what 
We should now call ‘ Accidental 
Death.’ 


| from the Blount- 
Dudley etters, I cannot help 
thinking that if Dudley had 
mally done his wife to death 
i would have come out in the 
end. No man was ever better 
hated than Lord Robert, both 
ai the time and afterwards, 
vhen he was the Earl of 
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Leicester. If there had been 
any possible way of connecting 
him with his wife’s death it 
would have been discovered. 
Nothing ever was discovered, 
but it was not for lack of 
trying ; for instance, attempts 
were made to ‘get at’ Lady 
Robert’s half-brother, John 
Appleyard, but ended in fiasco. 

The situation so far is 
summed up concisely in the 
‘Cambridge Modern History ’ 
(vol. ii. p. 582). ‘“‘ Some people 
said at once that he had pro- 
cured her death. . . . Dudley 
had throughout his life many 
bitter enemies; but none of 
them, so far as we know, ever 
mentioned any evidence of his 
guilt that a modern English 
judge would dream of leaving 
to a jury. We should merely 
see the unscrupulous character 
of the husband and the violent, 
opportune, and not easily ex- 
plicable death of the wife, were 
it not for a letter that the 
Spanish ambassador wrote to 
Margaret of Parma.” 

Alvaro de la Quadra, Bishop 
of Aquila, in 1560 was the 
Spanish Ambassador at Eliza- 
beth’s Court. All that need be 
said of him at the moment is 
that Nicholas Throckmorton, 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador in 
Paris, suspected him of being 
in the pay of the Guises, who 
were supreme in France till 
the death of Francis II. in 
December 1560. Now, Throck- 
morton was an extremely able 
man. He reported his sus- 
picions about the Bishop to 
Cecil, and it is arguable that 
he would not have done so 
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if he had not felt pretty 
sure of his ground. For the 
accusation was no light one, 
and implied that de la Quadra 
was playing King Philip false. 
At the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and indeed for years 
after, it was a cardinal point 
of Spanish policy to remain 
on good terms with England. 
For Spain, France (more espe- 
cially when the ambitious 
Guises were in power) was the 
enemy. 

Philip’s policy, laid on him 
by his father before his death, 
was (1) to uphold the Catholic 
religion in England; (2) to 
keep Elizabeth on the throne. 
He went on hoping against 
hope that she was, or soon 
would be, a good Catholic, and 
anyhow, in him “the intense 
dread of France . . . could not 
be eradicated. He dared not 
let the French subdue Scotland 
and threaten England on both 
sides ’ (‘Cambridge Mod. Hist.’). 
Also his chief hope of holding 
the Netherlands lay in friend- 
ship with England. 

Probably the Bishop, like 
many Catholics in all ages, put 
his duty to his Church before 
his duty to his King, and no 
doubt was shrewd enough to 
see that parts (1) and (2) of 
Philip’s policy, mentioned 
above, were incompatibles. 

However that may be, he 
began to work quietly on Philip, 
with the obvious and odious 
intention of poisoning his mind 
against Elizabeth. As early as 
15th November 1559 we find 
him writing to the King 
(Simancas letters): “I have 
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learnt from a person who usu 
gives me true information that 
Lord Robert has sent instrue- 
tions to have his wife poisoned, 
and that all the dallying (ie,, 
of the Queen with other suitors) 
is merely to keep Lord Robert's 
enemies in play till this villainy 
about his wife can be executed, 
I have learnt also certain other 
things as to the terms on which 
the Queen and Lord Robert 
stand toward each other which 
I could not have believed.” In 
various other letters he dips 
his pen into the same kind of 
venom. 

If we accept the Bishop's 
treachery, and remember that 
he was a devoted son of his 
Church as well as a traitor to 
his avowed employer, it is per- 
haps possible to find a clue to 
the riddle of Lady Robert's 
death. 

Before considering de. la 
Quadra’s famous letter of the 
11th September 1560, there is 
one item to record. In May 
1560 our Embassy in Madrid 
informed Cecil that warning 
had been received from the 
Emperor’s Ambassador to King 
Philip as to a murder plot 
which was hatching in Spain. 
It was said to be directed 
against Elizabeth, though what 
good Elizabeth’s death would 
have been to Spain at that 
time is difficult to make out. 
We may be quite certail 
that Philip had nothing to do 
with it. 

The letter of 11th September 
from de la Quadra at Windsor 
to Margaret of Parma, Philips 
regent in the Netherlands, ¥ 
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so important that a good deal 
of it must be given, using the 
text given by Gairdner in the 
‘English Historical Review ’ 
(January 1898). Froude’s trans- 
lation is incorrect in several 
very important particulars. 
The Duchess would, of course, 
forward the letter to King 
Philip after she had read it. 


The Bishop of Aquila to the 
Duchess of Parma. 


“Since I wrote to your High- 
ness many new things have 
occurred of importance, of 
which I have thought right 
to inform your Highness with 
diligence. I came to Windsor, 
where the Queen is, five days 
ago, and found, in the affairs 
of Scotland, that the Parlia- 
ment, by common consent of 
the clergy and regulars, has 
made an heretical confession 
of faith agreeing nearly with 
that of this kingdom. .. . I 
begged her to tell me truly 
how she understood that affairs 
stood between her and the 
French. She told me she was 
certain that the French lacked 
not the will to do her injury, 
but only time and forces, and 
that she knew that they had 
not despatched any men-of- 
War, and that manet alta mente 
repostum the injury that they 
pretend she has done them in 
Scotland.” 


(There was little pretence 


about it! The French had 
been kicked out of Scotland, 
by Elizabeth’s help, bag and 

ge, and the Guises were 
imarting under such insult and 
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humiliation as had never before 
fallen upon them). 

“T replied,” the Bishop goes 
on, “showing much dissatis- 
faction with her about her 
marriage, in which on the 3rd 
of last month (3rd August) she 
had told me she was already 
resolved, and that she assuredly 
meant to marry. Now she 
has coolly told me that she 
cannot make up her mind, and 
that she does not intend to 
marry. After these conversa- 
tions with the Queen I hap- 
pened to speak with the Secre- 
tary Cecil, who, I understood, 
was in disgrace, and my Lord 
Robert was trying to drive 
him out from public affairs ; 
and after many protestations 
and entreaties that I would 
keep it secret, he told me that 
the queen was conducting her- 
self in such a fashion that for 
his part he thought it best to 
retire . . . he saw the queen’s 
manifest ruin occasioned by 
this great influence of Lord 
Robert, who has made himself 
master of the business of the 
state and of the person of the 
queen, to the extreme injury 
of the whole kingdom, intending 
to marry her, and that he keeps 
her all day at home, to the 
great danger of her life and 
health. He concluded by re- 
marking that he did not know 
how the realm would agree to 
it; for which reason he was 
resolved to go home, though 
he believed they would sooner 
send him to the Tower than 
give him leave. Finally, he 
begged me for the love of God 
to warn the queen as to her 
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irregularities and to persuade 
her not to abandon her busi- 
ness so entirely as she did, but 
look after herself and her realm ; 
and then he repeated to me 
twice over that Lord Robert 
would be better in Paradise 
than here.” (The Bishop writes 
that he replied “ merely regret- 
ting what he had told me,” 
but adding that he was always 
ready to give the queen good 
advice. Cecil continues his 
lamentations.) “He told me, 
moreover, that the queen did 
not care anything for foreign 
princes, nor did she think she 
had any need of them, and that 
she was burdened with a very 
great debt, without ever think- 
ing how to pay it, so that she 
had entirely lost her credit and 
the means of getting money 
from the merchants of London, 
which was a thing that she 
should have made her founda- 
tion; and finally he saw that 
they were thinking of putting 
to death Lord Robert’s wife, and 
that now she was publicly re- 
ported to be ill, but she was 
not so; on the contrary she 
was quite well, and was taking 
care not to be poisoned; and 
God would never permit such 
wickedness, nor could such a 
business have good success. 

...I am certain that he 

speaks sincerely and does not 

dissemble.” (If he had been 

quite sure, would he have 

written this ?) 

** The misfortune of the Secre- 
tary cannot but produce great 
effect. . . . The day after this 
took place the queen told me, 
on her return from hunting, 
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that Lord Robert’s wife Wa 
dead, or nearly so, and 

me to say nothing about it 
Assuredly what they are doing 
in this matter is a most shame. 
ful and scandalous thing; yet 
with all this I do not knowi 
she means to marry him g 
once... . It is certain tha 
the cry is that they do not 
wish any longer a woman » 
queen, and this one is in a fair 
way to spend the evening at 
home, and be in the morning 
in prison, she and her favourite 
too. . . . To these Catholics I 
show all the kindness that is 
in my power. I think their 
party is not so downfallen but 
that, if his Majesty wished it, 
they could resist the machine 
tions of those others. 

* What it is important that 
your Highness should tell his 
Majesty is that he must not 
expect the queen ever to mend, 
or to do anything that is not 
against his Majesty and against 
herself, as I have always said 
and notified. From Windsor, 
11th September 1560. Since 
this was written, the queel 
has published the death of my 
Lady Robert, and has said in 
Italian, si ha rotto il collo. 
She must have fallen down 4 
staircase.” 


This extraordinary letter is, 
of course, capable of many 
different interpretations, but in 
any case the main motif, Te- 
curring again and again, is the 
Bishop’s hatred of Elizabeth, 
the heretic woman. It appears 
to suggest that she knew Dudley 
was about to kill his wife, and, 
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of course, if it is an honest 

letter, is a damning indictment 

of Elizabeth, well calculated to 

wouse even Philip’s anger 
inst her. 

But I think honesty is the 
very last quality one would 
look for in de la Quadra, that 
sly Churchman. 

“Those who are inclined to 

faith in this wonderful 
tale about a truly wonderful 
(ecil will do well to remember 
that a postscript is sometimes 
composed before any part of 
the letter is written, and that 
the Bishop of Aquila was sus- 
pected by the acute Throck- 
morton of taking the pay of 
the Guises. At that moment 
the rulers of France were re- 
fusing ratification of the Edin- 
burgh treaty, and were much 
concerned that Philip should 
Withdraw his support from 
Hizabeth. The practical up- 
thot of the letter is that Eliza- 
beth has plunged into an abyss 
of infamy.... The sagacity 
of the man who wrote this can 
hardly be saved, except at the 
expense of his honesty.”— 
(Camb. Mod. Hist.,’ ii. p. 582.) 

In connection with the Cum- 
nor Place tragedy, it is possible 
now to see what a strong motive 
the Bishop, or the Guises, or 
both, would have for removing 
Dudley’s wife. Various writers 
have come to the conclusion 
that if Dudley were not guilty, 
it must have been an accident, 
40 one else had any motive 
for killing her. But emphatic- 
ally that is not the case. If 

’s enemies could do 
lady Robert to death in such 
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a way as to throw suspicion 
on her husband, they might 
then hope—might expect—that 
the infatuated Queen would 
seal her doom by marrying the 
(reputed) wife-murderer. Or, 
if she did not go so far as 
matrimony, the continued pres- 
ence at Court of an ‘infamed’ 
Dudley would infuriate many 
powerful Englishmen and 
weaken the Queen’s already 
far from strong position. 

It seems to be hardly neces- 
sary to consider the theory of 
‘accidental death.’ Young 
women of twenty-eight do not 
break their necks by falling 
down staircases : legs, possibly, 
but not necks. I doubt if a 
single proven instance of such 
a happening could be found in 
all the inquests of all the 
coroners since the beginning of 
time. 

With regard to the ‘blurb’ 
which the Bishop puts into 
Cecil’s mouth, I am inclined 
to think that Cecil, with ulterior 
motives, did say pretty much 
what he is reported to have 
said. I am not concerned to 
save either de la Quadra’s 
sagacity or his honesty, and 
believe that, like most unscrup- 
ulous fanatics, he could be very 
stupid. I am sure he was no 
match for Cecil. 

It is not very hard to detect 
the Secretary’s motive, or pos- 
sible motive. He was playing 
for the Queen’s safety. He 
very likely knew, or suspected, 
that the Bishop was concerned 
in a plot; and if so, would no 
doubt connect it with the warn- 
ing from Madrid a few months 
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before. I believe that he sus- 
pected a plot against the 
Queen’s life, to which the 
Bishop was privy; and that 
he was trying to impress the 
Bishop with the belief that 
Elizabeth was on the point of 
destruction in any case. If 
the arch-conspirators could be 
brought to believe that in a 
few weeks she would complete 
her own ruin, they might hold 
their hands and be content to 
wait for the impending smash. 
French and Spanish murder 
plots were no laughing matter 
in those days, and Cecil might 
well be anxious. He was used 
to playing for time; it was 
ever one of his most suc- 
cessful courses of action. A 
delay of a few weeks—how 
much might happen in a few 
weeks; and, as a matter of 
fact, how much did actually 
happen. 

Before the end of the year 
the Guises were overthrown, 
powerless, and de la Quadra 
looking about him for a new 
paymaster and a new policy. 

The next point to consider 
is, what was in the Queen’s 
mind when she said to the 
Bishop “‘on her return from 
hunting ” that ‘‘ Lord Robert’s 
wife was dead, or nearly so,” 
and begged him to say nothing 
about it? Did she ever make 
such an equivocal remark at 
all ? 

The answer is that it depends 
upon the time-table of the 
events 6th-10th September. 
Gairdner thinks that the Queen 
had already heard (on the 
9th) that Lady Robert was 
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dead, and could not make up 
her mind what to do until 
the 11th, when the news Was 
given out. He therefore be. 
lieves that the Queen used 
that expression on the 9th or 
10th, knowing the facts, but 
not liking to give them full 
publicity. It may be so, but 
there are difficulties. 

De la Quadra arrived in 
Windsor on the 6th. His letter 
is dated the 11th, and he 
writes that he arrived five 
days ago. It is not unlikely 
that he asked for an interview 
before he rode down from 
London, and he may have seen 
the Queen in the afternoon or 
evening of the 6th. Elizabeth 
had ratified the treaty of Edin- 
burgh on the 2nd, and no doubt 
he was much disturbed over 
the news and wished to find 
out at once from the Queen 
herself how matters stood. If 
he did not have his interview 
till next day, Saturday the 
7th, then the Queen must have 
gone hunting on a Sunday, 
which seems very unlikely, in 
view of her own Act of Uni- 
formity. It is much more 
likely that she hunted on the 
Saturday. That the interview 
was deferred till the Sunday 
or the Monday also appears 
to be improbable. He would 
be most anxious to get accurate 
news about Scotland a8 soon 
as possible, and there is noth- 
ing in the letter which suggests 
that he was several days 2 
Windsor before he saw the 
Queen. He wrote, “I came to 
Windsor, where the Queen 3, 
five days ago, and found,” &. 
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This suggests that what he 
found out he found out when 
he came, five days ago. The 

was on familiar terms 
with de la Quadra, and as 
Philip’s Ambassador he was 
in a privileged position. He 
had only to ask for an inter- 
yiew whenever he wanted one. 

If Gairdner’s explanation of 
the Queen’s remarks ‘after 
hunting’ is not the right one, 
we must look for another. It 
is just possible that the re- 
marks were invented by the 
Bishop for the Queen’s dis- 
qedit, but I am assuming that 
the conversations recorded in 
the letter actually occurred, as 
the balance of probability is in 
favour of that view. 

At this time Cecil was sup- 
posed to be out of. favour. 
But he was at Court, and it is 
most improbable that he held 
no converse with the Queen. 
I believe that he suspected a 
plot against the Queen; but 
also had some idea that Lady 
Robert might be in danger too. 
“Finally, he saw that they 
were thinking of putting to 
death Robert’s wife, and that 
now she was publicly reported 
to be ill, but she was not so ; 
om the contrary she was quite 
well, and was taking care not 
to be poisoned; and God 
wouldnever permit such wicked- 
ness, nor could such a business 
have good success.” 

Does that not read very like 
4 warming to the Bishop to 
lkave Lady Robert alone? For 

Teasons Cecil did not 
her death. After his 
lak with the Bishop, I think 
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he saw the Queen and told 
her what he had said. She 
probably resented his inter- 
ference. She resented any in- 
terference between herself and 
her favourites, and did not 
care two straws what hap- 
pened to Dudley’s wife. 

The next time she saw the 
Bishop (i.¢., ‘after hunting ’) 
she made game of him, mali- 
ciously, not for the last time. 
“Lord Robert’s wife is dead, 
or nearly so, but you are not 
to say anything about it, 
Bishop.” The Bishop, she 
thought, would go away re- 
joicing, only to be cast down 
again when he discovered that 
there was no truth in the 
report. 

The assumption that the in- 
terview between the Queen 
and de la Quadra took place 
on Friday the 6th is supported 
by Dr Ernst Bekker in a paper 
called ‘Das ende Amy Rob- 
sarts.’ If it is correct, we get 
the following time-table :— 


6th September, Friday. — The 
Bishop arrives at Windsor 
about mid-day, and has an 
arranged interview with the 


Queen, and afterwards a 
chance interview with Cecil 
later in the same day. 

7th, Saturday.—The Queen goes 
hunting. 

8th, Sunday.—Lady Robert is 
found dead at Cumnor. 

9th, Monday.—Bowes brings the 
news to Dudley at Windsor. 

11th, Wednesday.—The news is 
given out. 


Putting aside murder by 
0 
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Dudley, and suicide, my theory 
is a8 follows :— 

It is certain that de la 
Quadra must have been very 
much disturbed by his inter- 
view with the Queen. The 
Scotch business was a triumph 
for Elizabeth and a disaster 
for the Guises. Then Cecil, 
for his own ends, stuffs him 
with his fairy stories and un- 
consciously signs poor Amy’s 
death warrant. The Bishop, 
stung by the news from Scot- 
land, decides that the time 
has come for action and sets 
in motion a plan which must 
have been carefully prepared 
for some time past. With 
Dudley branded as a murderer, 
the Queen a plaything in Dud- 
ley’s hands, the Court in tur- 
moil and the common folk 
raging—yes, that might be the 
end of the heretic woman and 
@ fine sugar-plum for his bene- 
factors the Guises. 

We must go back to Cumnor 
for a moment on the Sunday 
morning. Amy is creating a 
disturbance ; all the servants 
must go to Abingdon Fair after 
church. She is furious with 
Mrs Odingsells and anyone else 
who opposes her scheme for 
emptying the house. It seems 
that she slept badly the previ- 
ous night, for she got up much 
earlier than usual and made 
herself thoroughly unpleasant 
to everyone. Why? 

I think she*must have had 
a letter on the“Saturday (which 
might have been sent from 
Windsor) telling her that some- 
one was coming on the Sunday 
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to pay her a visit. A lover! 
Or a blackmailer ? Anyhow, 
someone who wished, and whom 
She wished, to come and g0 
unseen. A clandestine appoint. 
ment, perhaps with a lover, 
Will anything else explain her 
behaviour ? Now consider the 
Bishop’s postscript. 

“The Queen . . . has said 
in Italian, si ha rotto il collo, 
She must have fallen down a 
Staircase.’’ How did he know! 
If one hears that So-and-so is 
dead, has had a fall and broken 
her neck, does one remark, 
“She must have fallen down- 
stairs’’? Try it on the first 
person you meet and see, In 
1560 the common method of 
getting about was riding. 
Everyone who could afford it 
rode. Anyone, not in the 
know, hearing that Lady Robert 
had had a fall and broken her 
neck would have said, “Did 
her horse fall with her!” 
That was a common accident 
—the commonest. A fatal fall 
down a staircase is so unlikely 
that it would be the last of 
several guesses. Try it, men- 
tioning as your supposed victim 
@ woman who is young and 
who sometimes rides. 

The point is a fine one cer 
tainly, but to my mind the 
last sentence of his postscript 
is strong presumption that he 
knew exactly what had hap 
pened at Cumnor before the 
news was} made public and 
before he wrote either the 
letter or the postscript. 

BF He could not, of course, send 
the news to the Duchess before 
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it was given out publicly, as 
he would not wish her to think 
that he had inside information. 

Gairdner raises the point 
that if we accept Bekker’s 
yiew a8 to the Bishop’s first 
interview with the Queen (that 
it took place on the 6th), he 
had got all the information of 
importance which he wished 
to send to Spain five days 
before he actually sent it. 
Why, then, did he write on 
the 1ith that he “was going 
to inform your Highness with 
diligence” about “many new 
things of importance ” which 
had lately occurred ? 

The gap from the 6th to the 
llth has certainly to be 
aeounted for, but is, to my 
mind, another indication, even 
ifa vague one, of de la Quadra’s 
guilt. Once he had taken the 
steps against Lady MRobert’s 
life, which I am supposing him 
to have taken on the 6th or 
tth, he would not feel inclined 
write a letter to the Spanish 
wuthorities until (1) he knew, 
ad (2) could give out, what 
had happened at Cumnor. 
When he finally decides to 
wite, his head is full of the 
lews about poor Amy. This 
Breally the chief “ new thing 
of importance” about which 
te has “thought it right to 
inform your Highness with dili- 
gence.” In fact, the whole 
of the letter is really nothing 
bit a preparation for the 
momentous news contained in 
the postscript, and it is very 
watiral that in his excited state 
{mind the slight inconsistency 
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should have escaped his notice. 
Memoranda concerning the con- 
versations may very well have 
been drafted immediately after 
they took place. 

After the death of Francis 
II., in December 1560, and the 
overthrow of the Guises, de la 
Quadra’s tactics underwent a 
complete and surprising change. 

In France, hitherto his 
‘spiritual home,’ the King of 
Navarre and the Constable were 
in high favour with Catherine, 
mother of the young Charles 
IX., and all the talk was of 
religious toleration. The Third 
Estate was for freedom of 
worship and conscience, and 
on 28th January 1561 a royal 
Edict was issued ordering Par- 
liament to stop all prosecutions 
for religion and to release all 
prisoners. 

De la Quadra, finding the 
ground slipping under his feet, 
resolved to adopt an entirely 
new position. He made friends 
with Dudley, whom he had 
previously blackguarded with 
every name in the thieves’ 
calendar, and tried to get Philip 
to favour Dudley’s marriage 
with the Queen. “ The parties 
to this unholy union were 
thenceforth to be good Catho- 
lics, or at any rate were to 
subject themselves and the 
realm to the authority of the 
General Council.’”—(‘ Camb. 
Mod. Hist.’) 

In 1561, now that the Guises 
were out of power, he seems to 
have thought that his one 
chance of seeing England once 
more a Catholic country was 
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to bribe Elizabeth into Catho- 
licism by the consent and sup- 
port of Philip to her marriage 
with Dudley. He evidently 
still believed she wanted Dud- 
ley. “If there be a way by 
which the Queen can be brought 
to a better mind, either in re- 
ligion or in her relations with 
your Majesty—so long at least 
as her present passion lasts— 
it will be by this marriage.” 
(Bishop of Aquila’s letter to 
Philip, 22nd January 1561.) 
Dudley and the Queen laughed 
at him. “She was alone with 
the Lord Robert and myself 
on the poop ” (of.a barge from 
which they were watching some 
sports on the river) ‘“ when 
they began to talk nonsense, 
and went so far that Lord 
Robert at last said, as I was 
on the spot there was no 
reason why they should not 


be married, if the Queen pleased. 
She said that perhaps I did not 
understand sufficient English.” 
(Bishop of Aquila to Philip, 
30th June 1561.) 

He had become a laughing- 
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stock, and for all his lies ang 
twistings had failed ignomigi. 
ously to exploit the situation 
brought about by Lady 
Robert’s death. Whether he 
was actually responsible fo 
that event, who can say? Per. 
sonally, I think he was, but 
must admit that the evidenc 
is shadowy. If one believes, 
however, a8 I do, that (1) she 
was murdered, (2) but not by 
her husband, and (3) that the 
crime was political, then it is 
impossible to fix a motive 
upon anyone else but del 
Quadra and/or the Guises. No 
doubt they would have liked 
to murder Elizabeth; but it 
was very much easier to murder 
Lady Robert, and promise 
equally satisfactory results. 

It is perhaps advisable to 
add that Sir Walter Scott's 
charming romance ‘Keni- 
worth ’ is not historically true. 
Amy was never a prisonet 
anywhere, and never was a 
Kenilworth, which did not be 
long to Leicester till years after 
his wife’s death. 
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In Corsica you travel by 


ie serve only those parts 
of the island which you do not 
want to visit. The P.L.M. 
chars-A-bancs, thank goodness, 
keep to a fairly circumscribed 
pute. So when we went up 
into the mountains from Calvi 
it was the service postale which 
took us. 

We were half an hour late 
in starting, because the mails 
were nowhere to be found. 
Their disappearance caused a 
good deal of general interest. 
“Tiens, la poste est perdue !”’ 
said all the inhabitants, as 
they made a half-hearted show 
of joining in the search. The 
mails were eventually dis- 
covered to have been sent to 
the laundry in mistake for the 
postmistress’s dirty linen ; but 
by then Nikola, who drives the 
service postale, had decided that 
he was in need of a shave (a 
conclusion which he might have 
Teached some days before, but 
Which now seemed highly super- 
fluous). So it was nearer 7.30 
than 6 when we bounded out 
of the town in a ramshackle 
— van fitted with narrow 

en benches and n i 
a9 O springs 

Nikola, who drove us, is a 
square bright-eyed Corsican in 
the thirties, with curly black 
hair which is always unbrushed, 
4 sear across his forehead and 
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a fierce expression that can 
turn to the most entrancing of 
smiles. He wears a dirty white 
shirt billowing out from his 
trousers. Nikola is one of the 
most familiar figures in the 
Balagne country, for every day, 
year in, year out, he drives 
the mail backwards and for 

wards between Calvi and Gal 

eria. A year or two ago 
Nikola eloped with a ravishing 
child of sixteen, to whom he is 
fierily devoted. She presented 
him with a daughter; but 
Nikola, now, had not seen her 
for several weeks. For she 
grew anemic, and must live 
in the mountains behind Ajaccio 
with her parents. Nikola— 
withont, it must be admitted, 
undue exertion—works all day 
long with his four brothers who 
keep the hotel in Calvi, and 
drives the mail service to 
Galeria and beyond each night, 
so he could not often get to his 
child wife, and this was making 
him sad. 

But you would never have 
known that he was sad; for 
Nikola drove as if he enjoyed 
driving more than anything 
else in the world: resting his 
elbow on the wheel, singing 
operatically in Corsican, racket- 
ing round the corners with in- 
creased acceleration, while the 
car bounded about on the road 
like the ball in a roulette-wheel. 
Every few minutes he would 
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turn round, smile irresistibly 
and ask if we were enjoying it 
too. We were. 

It was empty country, like 
a large rock-garden. Sand- 
coloured boulders with juniper, 
arbutus, lavender and dead dry 
cistus tumbled steeply down 
to the Mediterranean. Occa- 
sionally we came to a lonely 
cottage and stopped. Whole 
families would greet Nikola 
and cluster slowly round the 
car while he told them the 
gossip of Calvi and gave them 
their letters ; that is to say, if 
he had not mislaid them. (Not 
infrequently he would come 
upon some forgotten package 
two months old in the lining of 
the seat; but it never seemed 
to matter.) 

Nikola knew everyone we 
passed on the road. Peasants 
working in the fields in the 
cool of the evening waved and 
yodelled at us in greeting, and 
we waved and yodelled back. 
We picked up an old gentleman 
who bade us tie a thick woollen 
scarf over his mouth, as if to 
gag him. He was afraid of his 
teeth falling out with the jolts 
of the car. The sun, pale 
yellow and watery like the 
moon, was sinking slowly. The 
sea was the colour of amethyst 
now and the sand was dark 
like slate. There was a farm 
down by the sea: a rough 
white building with a red roof, 
standing in lush fields with 
grey eucalyptus trees, and vines 
washed the colour of blue mag- 
nesium flares. Here an old 
peasant woman hobbled out 
and handed us fig-leaves. Then, 
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chortling and cackling with 
toothless delight, she poured 
ripe black figs into our laps, 
Farther on we passed a group 
of men and women on mules, 
carrying guns and tackle, and 
Nikola stopped to hand them 
letters. Then the road shelved 
steeply down, and by a narrow 
granite bridge we crossed 9 
river-bed, almost dry. A loose 
mule galloped madly in front 
of the car. Nikola accelerated 
with a whoop of triumph, which 
drove the beast to a frenzied 
stampede, looking now to one 
side, now to the other, panic- 
stricken, until it saw a gap in 
the hedge and plunged over 
the slope. And thus we came 
into Galeria. 

It is a white, dusty little 
town, untidy and featureless. 
A number of khaki-clad officials 
stood about with ostensibly 
nothing whatever to do, and 
small boys, perched far back 
on the rumps of donkeys, with 
loads of faggots in front, be 
laboured their animals glee 
fully through the streets. We 
were soon off again, up the 
mountain road. At a farm 
by a rushing trout stream, with 
mountains all around, we 
stopped, and the farmer m 
vited us to drink. His children 
brought out a table, bottles 
and glasses, which they placed 
in the open, and stood about 
awkwardly regarding us. They 
were all identical in size, like 
children in Conversation ple- 
tures, and had the same 
wooden expressionless. faces. 
There was a rough loggia, 
thatched with dead box-wood, 
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and inside the house you could 
ye a murky kitchen with an 
earth floor. We sat and drank. 
It was quiet in the gathering 
dusk, and there was something 
Biblical in the scene. The 
warm simple hospitality of this 
mugged country continually re- 
calls some illustration to a 
child’s version of the New 
Testament. 

Nikola lay down at full 
length on the rough paving 
amid the chicken dung and 
said he was tired. His travail 
was dur, and for nights he had 
had no sleep. But this was 
the last stage on our journey. 
One of the children wound up 
the car and we bolted off once 
more. It was almost dark 
now, and we had no lights, 
but the road was white and 
wide. Nikola drove faster 
and faster, accelerating round 
comers, plunging crazily down 
short hills and round right- 
angled bends over bridges. 
Then up and up we circled, 
through a forest, until we saw 
the lights of our destination 
twinkling through the pines 
like the lights in a Christmas 
tee. Suddenly a hot, hot 
blast, a8 if from an oven, 
simick us. It was as though 
the car had become overheated. 
Nikola turned round. “Si- 
toed,” he explained. 

“Ie vent qui vient a travers 
montagne me rendra fou . . .” 

We drew up in front of a 
Tough square house beside the 
tad, where we were to stay. 
Our host came out and shook 
Wwarmly by the hand. He 
Was @ nimble little man, with 
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a keen narrow face like a game- 
keeper’s, a short black mous- 
tache, a sallow complexion and 
black wiry hair. He was 
dressed in white ducks and 
shirt - sleeves. He seemed 
pleased to see us and led us 
into his house, which was also 
the village shop. Amid boxes 
and barrels of merchandise, 
with shelves full of goods on 
the walls, a table was spread 
for our supper. Outside, the 
wind was still very hot and 
dust blew about, so that every- 
thing seemed unreal. But sup- 
per soon came, brought in by 
children from a rough kitchen 
in the garden. There was a 
tureen of steaming vegetable 
soup, fresh green peas, a dish 
of trout—which we ate bodily, 
in our fingers, like sardines,— 
goat’s cheese — which .is ex- 
ported from Corsica to form 
the basis of Rocquefort—and 
red wine @ choix. 

Nikola ate none of it. He 
was too tired to eat, he said. 
He complained again of the 
hardness of his travail. He 
thought he had fever, and 
stretched out his hand that 
we might feel his pulse. There 
was no bed for Nikola; but 
we piled up cushions in the car 
and tucked him in and patted 
him on the head, and said he 
would be all right in the morn- 
ing, a prognostication which, 
like a sulky child, he warmly 
contradicted. ‘“‘ La fidvre... 
le travail... cest dur...” 
Very soon afterwards we went 
to bed ourselves, for it had 
been a tiring day. 

You reached the two simple 
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bedrooms by an outside ladder. 
Almost the whole of one side 
of my room was open to the 
night, for the window was 
large, and for a long time I 
lay awake and pondered. The 
sirocco had died away; but 
it was hot, and the aromatic 
smell of the maquis came in 
waves through the window. 
I reflected upon the fallacy 
that in remote places such as 
this you find quiet. Outside, 
the cicadas and the frogs made 
@ continuous metallic noise like 
half a dozen factories working 
overtime. Occasionally the 
bray of a donkey would pierce 
the night air, like a siren signify- 
ing the luncheon hour to the 
workers. But the machines 


never stopped. On, on, on 
they went. On...on... 
on 


It seemed only a question of 
minutes before, through the 
open window, the grey line 
of mountains turned percept- 
ibly to blue and then to purple 
in an ever-lightening dawn. 
Then pandemonium broke loose. 
For the first time I realised 
the appalling literal import of 
the term cock-crow. The cocks 
shrieked and yodelled in a 
hideous cacophony. I recalled 
the noisiest dawns I had known 
in hotel bedrooms: in Salz- 
burg once, where the first tram 
used to start just below my 
window, clanging and jangling 
before the dawn ; another time 
in Tours, when at 4.30 A.M., 
cheered by the whole popula- 
tion of the town as if acclaiming 
a revolution, the Bordeaux- 
Paris bicycle race passed within 
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five yards of my ground-floor 


bed. But neither com 
with the din of this Corsican 
dawn ; for in this hard metallic 
country, where all is rock and 
timber, and where the moisture. 
less undergrowth is wiry like 
rusted tinfoil, every sound in 
the still brittle air re-echog 
and is amplified as if by an 
electrical apparatus. Soon 
other life began to stir. In my 
half sleep I heard Nikola start 
off in the Citréen, and won 
dered dreamily how he could 
have been so inconsiderate as 
to race the engine right inside 
myroom. Then someone began 
to break stones, and it was 
quite evident that the house 
was being raked by machine- 
gun fire. And why was it that 
all the peasants and the cows 
and the goats and the donkeys 
were bellowing into high-pow- 
ered microphones of which the 
loud-speakers were installed be- 
neath my pillow? I could 
stand it no longer. Though it 
was not yet five o'clock, the 
day had begun. I rose. 

We soon got into the habit 
of rising with the daylight and 
retiring with the dark. All 
day long we would be out-of 
doors in the sun. There was 
plenty to do. There was trout- 
fishing ; but it was a form of 
mass trout - fishing such # 
deeply to shock the suscepti- 
bilities of the English sports 
man. For at the mention of 
rods our host regarded us 2 
blank astonishment. Rods! 
What did we want with rods! 
Why, with a rod you could 
only catch one fish at a time. 
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No, no, mes amis, in Corsica 
they knew better how to fish 
than that. And he produced 
his nets. . . . There was bath- 
ing in the deep brown pools of 
the trout streams. There were 
mountains to climb and pine 
woods to walk in, partridges, 
even wild boars to shoot. 
luncheon would be any time 
round about eleven, dinner at 
sunset, and afterwards, before 
nine, we would go to bed. 
leading this simple life we 
came, in time, to realise what 
are the true luxuries of civilisa- 
tion. Clothes, motor-cars, fine 
food and drink, servants, hot 
baths, comfortable beds and 
armehairs—all those things you 
can do without. They depend 
on habit alone. But after ten 
hours of that Corsican day- 
light, by which time it was still 
early in the afternoon, we began 
sometimes to long for the sooth- 
ing pall of darkness. Inces- 
sant light frays the nerves, and 
the true luxury of civilisation 
is night-life—not the jangling 
jazz chaos which is usually 
implied by the term, but night- 
life in its literal sense: to live, 
talk, move in darkness. When 
the sun went down on those 
i evenings a perfect 
talm descended. We would 
Walk slowly home up the hill 
fom our last bathe, watching 
the hills as they turned to 
amber and luminous purple 
udder the setting sun, breathing 
Mm the clean mountain air of 
the twilight, listening to those 
quet busy sounds of the coun- 
le before sunset: a boy, 
% & bicycle, driving his don- 
VOL, CCXXxI.—NO. MCCCXCVII. 
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keys to pasture with trium- 
phant cries, the tinkle of goat 
bells, sounds of preparation for 
the evening meal in every 
cottage. 

At supper in the little shop 
we would sit alone with our 
host while his wife and children 
ate apart. She was an ample, 
benevolent creature, not unlike 
@ negro mamma, with a slug- 
gish disposition and a wide 
smile. She was shy and spoke 
little, for, indeed, she knew 
few words of French. She had 
never been taught to read or 
write, and the Corsican dialect 
was her only language. Our 
host was a talkative little man 
—intelligent, sceptical; a law 
unto himself, and not such a 
bad law either. True, in 50 
per cent of his daily activities 
he committed a grave mis- 
demeanour : he fished for trout 
with nets and distilled absinthe, 
and in his spare time did quite 
a bit of smuggling. But what 
of it? I have seldom met a 
man of more scrupulous hon- 
esty of character. (The idea 
of making money out of the 
foreigner, for example, would 
have offended deeply against 
his canons of hospitable obliga- 
tion. He charged us 27 francs 
per day for board and lodging, 
and even that he did with 
regret. Wine was thrown in, 
and absinthe was 75 centimes 
a glass.) The Corsican has no 
respect for the Frenchman and 
his laws. He has little respect 
for any race but his own. He 
does not need what he regards 
as an alien country to tell him 
what he must and what he 
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must not do, and such laws 
a8 France imposes are tacitly 
disregarded. He never went 
to church, our host. His own 
conscience was sufficient police- 
man for his actions: What a 
man believes within himself to 
be right will be right enough 
for him, provided he does not 
harm his fellow-beings. That 
was his simple philosophy. 

He was an easy-going fellow. 
His shop, his fruit-trees and 
his vegetable fields made few 
demands upon him. But he 
would complain, often enough, 
of fatigue in the evenings. 

* Yes,” he would say, “I 
have done much travail to-day. 
This morning I mended a 
bicycle puncture in the heat 
of the sun. Then I had my 
accounts to do. It was ex- 
hausting work, with the chil- 
dren clamouring around.” That 
was typical of his day. The 
next morning he decided to 
discontinue the daily Marseilles 
newspaper. It tired him too 
much to read it. 

He liked to talk, and he was 
always much interested in what 
we could tell him of foreign 
lands. During the war he had 
fought side by side with High- 
land troops, and he asked many 
questions about the kilt, clans 
and tartans. Then he said, “ Ht 
les Ecossais, they are, enfin, 
English or Americans?” He 
was genuinely astonished at the 
answer. 

In return he would tell us 
tales of blood-feuds and band- 
its: of Spada, who held up the 
service postale for many months 
until its proprietor ceded it 
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to him, and who had shot Up- 
wards of fifteen men, 
gendarmes ; of Romanetti, the 
great romantic bandit, whog 
funeral was such as the island 
had never seen, with lorry loads 
of wreaths, a mile-long proces. 
Sion of cars and hundreds of 
hysterical women following the 
cortége. Evidently Corsica had 
nothing to learn from Chicago, 
Only a few days ago a git 
from a neighbouring village 
had run away with a young 
garagiste from Ajaccio. It was 
fortunate for that young man 
that nobody knew his identity, 
for if ever the girl’s family 
tracked him down her brother 
would shoot him through the 
head to avenge his sister’s dis- 
honour. Nor could she ever 
return home, for her brother 
would shoot her too. I have 
often speculated as to the 
fate of that wretched gitl— 
cast out by her family, aban- 
doned, probably, by her lover, 
alone in a strange town, penti- 
less... . 

One day, as we walked, 
Elizabeth coveted a mare which 
stood pawing the ground by 
the roadside, and the small 
boy in charge smilingly i 
vited her to mount. Impul 
sively she raised herself into 
the saddle and was off, before 
you could say knife, over the 
maquis. Then an irate 
splendid individual with curl- 
ing moustaches came on 
scene. He raised Cain whet 


he found that his horse had 
gone, belaboured the boy and 
started off in hot pursuit. 
When he overtook Elisabeth 
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he stormed at her for stealing 
his mare, and his hand even 
flew to the butt of his revolver. 
But when he saw the girl 
sitting there astride in her 
cotton frock, with a half-scared, 
half-bewildered, but wholly in- 
nocent expression, he stopped 
short in the midst of his rage 
and burst suddenly into a loud 
guffaw of laughter. “ Made- 
moiselle,” he said, “ you must 
pardon me. When they told 
me that a woman had made off 
with my mare I was alarmed. 
For in these parts bandits 
often masquerade aS women. 
But Mademoiselle is no bandit. 
I can see that.” And he 
laughed long and loud. There- 
after Elizabeth was invited to 
take the mare whenever she 
wished, and others too from 
his humble stable. 

A day or two later we went 
to a cocktail party. At least, 
Elizabeth liked to describe it 
a such. Sometimes, in the 
evenings, I would go across the 
toad to a little bar, where the 
male population danced every 
night to a mechanical piano 
which made the noise of every 
Instrument in the world at 
once. The women of the village 
never went inside, for it is a 
grave breach of propriety for 
4woman to be seen dancing in 
Public in Corsica. I used to go 
and drink with the young men 
of the village, while the same 
tune tinkled incessantly on the 

piano, and their 

hospitality was such that I 
Was rarely permitted to pay 
for what I drank. We had 
an expedition to the 
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Cap Tafonade, a high moun- 
tain with a hole in its summit, 
and a mule would be necessary 
to carry our provisions, blan- 
kets for the night and so forth. 
In the bar I found a man who 
had a mule for hire, and he 
invited us up to his house the 
next afternoon to discuss the 
project. 

He lived in a village of stone 
shanties plastered against the 
face of a perpendicular hill- 
side, and the path that led 
there was of sharp, unrolled, 
road-mender’s stones, as if to 
walk it were some kind of 
penance. We were cordially 
welcomed into the muleteer’s 
shanty by a woman who sat 
cross-legged in the shade of a 
kind of board above the door. 
We sat down at a round table 
covered with clean patterned 
oil-cloth, and were given red 
wine. The room was dark and 
cool, furnished like a kitchen, 
with a large winepress in the 
corner. Three men, bristling 
with hair and activity, though 
they were gnarled and old like 
thugs, sat at the table and drank 
with us. The women and chil- 
dren stood, and half the village 
came to the door to look at 
these strange foreigners. When- 
ever a new-comer entered every- 
one else got up and shook hands 
and then sat down again in a 
different chair. It was just 
like any drawing-room party. 
There was a great deal of talk 
about everything under the 
sun except the mule. The mule- 
teer talked, instead, of moufflon. 
A moufflon was a very rare 
animal which inhabited the 
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mountains. It was rigidly pro- 
tected, and heavy fines threat- 
ened anybody who dared shoot 
a mouffon. Would we like to 
see his moufflon skins? He 
had half a dozen or so. He had 
secured a good one only two 
days ago up on the Cap 
Tafonade. 

But there was a noise at the 
door, and a big man, whom I 
recognised as the owner of the 
mare, strode in with a swagger- 
ing gait. He was evidently 
some kind of local hero, for his 
arrival caused a stir, and he 
was acclaimed as if he were the 
guest for whom the party had 
been given. They called him 
‘Colonel.’ He sat down, legs 
apart, and at once started to 
tell the party the story of 
Elizabeth and his mare the 
day before, with many repeti- 
tions and embroideries. It was 
@ great success, and everyone 
laughed heartily. Evidently 
the ‘Colonel’ was a prize 
raconteur, for his jests, many 
of which we could not under- 
stand (he spoke a lot in 
Corsican), caused great merri- 
ment all round. 

I observed him with interest 
as he spoke, for he had an air 
of distinction about him which 
compelled attention. Maybe 
he was a bore, by the way he 
held forth, but there was a 
feeling of superiority about 
him even in that capacity: a 
club bore, I thought, rather 
than a pub bore. He was an 
upstanding figure of a man, 
though he walked with a per- 
ceptible limp. I should have 
put his age down as somewhere 
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in the early forties. He wor 
@ suit of dark-green corduroy 
and a fine watch-chain across 
his chest. Beneath his bushy 
red brows his eyes were bright 
andalert. Hisface was weather- 
beaten, and he had a Sweeping 
red moustache. There wag 
character in that face, and a 
tenacity of purpose lined, if I 
was not mistaken, with a trace 
of bitterness. It was evident 
that he had seen more of life 
and the world than the Corsican 
peasant is accustomed to see. 
Moreover, when he spoke to us 
in French, his language was 
remarkably polished. 

The subject of the mule had 
at length been broached, and 
all the peasants began to talk 
at once about our journey: 
how long it would take, the 
proposed route, whether one 
mule was enough or should we 
have two, whether a mule 
could do the journey at all and 
so forth. The discussion be- 
came heated, and the ‘ Colonel’ 
expressed his views on the 
matter, as the only one of 
them who knew every inch of 
that perilous mountain-side, in 
no measured terms. Finally, 
the muleteer, who had contri- 
buted vigorously to the argu- 
ment, said quietly, “ Pnjin, 1 
have no mule.” After which 
there was no more to be said. 

The ‘Colonel’ still excited 
my curiosity. He walked back 
with us, and I was astonished 
to find that he spoke the 
English language very passably. 
He had visited? London, and 
his observations on our natio 
character were those of 4 
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thoughtful and intelligent per- 
son. That evening, at supper, 
I asked our host about him, 
and he told me his history. 
Here it is. 

Marius Carametti—for that 
was his name—came of a 
peasant family which was well 
enough known in the Balagne 
district. They were in no 
sense wealthy ; but for several 
generations they had farmed 
the same little stretch of land. 
The name was @ common one 
in the surrounding villages—I 
had noticed it already on shops 
and so forth—for the Cara- 
mettis were a prolific clan. 
Marius’s father made sufficient 
profit out of his few oliveyards 
to keep his family in frugal 
security. But from an early 
age Marius himself, who was 
the eldest of the family, dis- 


played signs of ambition {be- 
yond that of the ordinary 


Corsican peasant. As a child 
he early developed a taste for 
reading. (Neither his father 
nor his mother could read or 
write.) History in particular 
interested him. Paoli became 
his childhood’s hero, and his 
great desire was to follow in his 
wake. But Marius was suffi- 
ciently hard-headed and a pro- 
duct of his age to grasp, as he 
grew older, that it was not 
Within the limitations of his 
Native island that he would 
find his chance. The romantic 
days when Corsican Independ- 
enee was the cry were past. 
Corsica no longer needed liber- 
ating from the yoke of any 
tyrant. If Marius Carametti 
was to make his name in the 
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world, it was Napoleon Bona- 
parte whom he must follow. 

A soldier he would be. It 
did not occur to his proud and 
fiery nature that a man could 
be anything else. But he would 
not content himself with being 
@ mere swashbuckler. He was 
shrewd enough to see that 
success in the Army, as in any 
other profession, demands a 
well-equipped, well - trained 
mind; and in any case he 
had a taste and a respect for 
knowledge uncommon in those 
easy-going days when education 
in Corsica was still a perfunc- 
tory and almost a voluntary 
formality. 

Marius secured for himself a 
scholarship at the college at 
Ajaccio, not a little to the 
surprise of his relatives; for 
no Carametti had been to col- 
lege before. It was evident 
that this child was something 
above and beyond their simple 
peasant kind. Military history 
and tactics became his especial 
study, and he set himself to 
acquire such knowledge of Eng- 
lish as the limitations of Corsi- 
can teaching allowed. 

Marius was mature for his 
years, and by the time he was 
sixteen you would have taken 
him for twenty at least. He 
was a fine sturdy figure of a 
youth, well developed in muscle. 
Few were his equals on horse- 
back, and in marksmanship he 
could challenge any experienced 
shot in the Balagne. There 
seemed nothing at which he 
did not excel. He knew the 
country inside out, and loved 
every stick and stone of it. 
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As a respite from his studies 
he. would go off for days into 
the mountains, a gun slung 
over his shoulder, and his climb- 
ing feats became a legend. He 
penetrated to peaks which no 
man had ever reached before. 

But the boy’s turbulent spirit 
was already yearning to be up 
and doing in wider spheres. So 
it was hardly surprising that, 
one fine day, he should skip 
away from home, make for 
the Continent, add four years 
to his age and enlist in the 
French Army. 

After his initial training he 
served for some years in Indo- 
China, where, in a minor fracas 
of some kind, he distinguished 
himself and attracted notice. 
Promotion came to him quickly, 
and when the European war 
broke out he had risen from 
the ranks to be a full-fledged 
lieutenant. The war was Cara- 
metti’s opportunity. In its 
very first stages he was pro- 
moted to captain to help fill the 
gap which heavy casualties had 
created among the French 
officers. After that his rise 
was meteoric. He was a born 
leader, and his men would 
follow him blindly. His flair 
for strategy soon won him 
notice at Headquarters, and 
for a time he was on the Staff. 
But Marius Carametti was 
essentially a fighter and a man 
of action. It irked him to be. 
behind the lines, and it was 
not long before he got himself 
transferred back to the firing- 
line. In 1916 he was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for excep- 
tional gallantry in the field, 
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and the circumstances of this 
particular exploit brought hima 
hero’s fame throughout Franee, 

By the beginning of the fol. 
lowing year Marius Carametti 
was the youngest colonel ip 
the French Army. He was a4 
few weeks short of thirty. 

In the eyes of the French 
public he now became a well- 
known figure. In Corsica he 
was a celebrity ; and when his 
old father died that year it was 
proud in the knowledge of his 
son’s prowess. Occasionally, 
but not often, he would take 
leave, and then, amid acclama- 
tions, he would invariably visit 
his native island. 

Corsica, during the war, was 
an unhappy land, the victim 
of lawlessness which could not 
be kept in check. Every man 
of fighting age had gone to the 
Front, and those who remained 
were left at the mercy of 
bandits and other rascals, 
whom they were powerless to 
resist. There was Romanetti 
himself, outlawed for murder 
since before the war, to whom 
the French Government, by 
some curious aberration of logic, 
had refused permission to join 
the Army. He therefore pro- 
fited by the war to build up for 
himself a big fortune. He 
grazed his flocks and herds on 
the lands of others, whom he 
could without difficulty ter 

rorise into submission. There 
were more of his kind, many 
of them scoundrels of the lowest 
type, who in peace time would 
have been rounded up post 
haste ; while deserters from the 
Army roamed the maquts hold- 
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ing the people at bay, demand- 
ing shelter, food and money at 
the pistol point. It was a grim 
timefor the old people. Nightly 

would barricade them- 
selvesin their solid stone houses, 
huddled together fearful of any 
sound outside. It was an 
offence punishable by imprison- 
ment to harbour a deserter ; 
but often they had no choice, 
besieged by gunfire, blackmailed 
by threats of pillage and 
murder. 

On one such night Colonel 
Marius Carametti was sleeping 
in that house which, since his 
father’s death, was his own, 
when he heard someone batiter- 
ing at the outside door. Marius 
was not afraid of any bandit 
or deserter ; but he loaded and 
cocked his gun before opening 
to the intruder, that he might 
the better send him packing. 

But when the Colonel saw 
who it was that stood outside, 
raving sanctuary, he stopped 
thort and laid his gun aside. 
For this man was one of his 
own family, Mattei Carametti. 

Mattei was a notorious scoun- 
drel, the very scum of the earth. 
The police had been on his 
tracks for murder and desertion 
for months past, and he was 
the terror of the maquis. The 
inhabitants, knowing him to 
be running wild in the neigh- 
bouthood, had bolted their 

and windows more rigidly 
than ever that night. 

48 soon as Marius Carametti 
“aw his cousin standing there 
i the darkness, he knew auto- 
Matically that there was only 
oe course open to him. Never 
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in his life had he known or 
spoken with this man. He was 
not his friend, but it was out 
of the question that he should 
turn him away. Scoundrel, 
murderer, deserter the fellow 
might be, but was he not a 
Carametti? It was part of 
his code of family pride that 
@ Man cannot refuse sanctuary 
to one of his own blood. The 
Colonel took him in, and for 
three days he housed and fed 
him. 

On the fourth day the gen- 
darmes came, demanded to 
search the house, overcame 
Marius’s resistance, and the 
game was up. 

Things looked black for the 
Colonel, for he had knowingly 
harboured a wanted criminal. 
Moreover, he stoutly proclaimed 
that he would fight to the ut- 
most limit of his capacity for 
the acquittal of his cousin. 

He was a8 good as his word. 
He went to Paris and made 
representations on the man’s 
behalf in the highest quarters, 
urging that he was no criminal, 
but merely a victim of circum- 
stance. Naturally his advocacy 
carried weight with the authori- 
ties. He could not, it is true, 
induce them to drop the prose- 
cution, but a word was passed 
to the judge to deal leniently 
with the prisoner. Marius him- 
self went into the box and gave 
evidence as to character; and 
the net result was that Mattei 
Carametti was acquitted and 
given his freedom on condition 
that he return, under guard, 
to the ranks. 

Well and good. But it was 
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not long before there were 
murmurings against the ver- 
dict. Justice was lax enough 
in Corsica, in all conscience, 
and a murderer was very rarely 
hanged. But on this occasion 
things did seem to have gone 
a@ step too far. Mattei Cara- 
metti, after all, was no ordinary 
criminal. Unlike the average 
bandit—who carried always a 
certain glamour—he had no- 
body’s sympathy, and when 
the news of his arrest was known 
Corsica congratulated herself 
on being rid of a danger to the 
community. 

The verdict, therefore, was 
greeted with general astonish- 
ment, not to say resentment, 
which developed into a positive 
outcry when Mattei shot and 
wounded one of his guards and 
took to the maquis once more. 
Marius, till so recently a popu- 
lar hero, became the centre 
of considerable public obloquy, 
and accusations of graft and 
bribery were freely made against 
him. Nor was the outcry con- 
fined to the island itself, but 
threatened to develop the 
dimensions of a public scandal 
on the Continent. It reached 
the ears of the French Govern- 
ment, who instituted inquiries. 
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The result of these was an order 
for Mattei’s rearrest. 

On the same day Marius 
Carametti resigned his commis. 
Sion in the Army. His career 
was at an end. 

That was the story of the 
man whom the villagers still 
called the Colonel. Ever since, 
he had lived in the house of 
his fathers, simply and alone, 
for he never married. For 
weeks at a time he would go 
off into the mountains and lead 
the life of an ordinary shepherd. 
In the summer he would some- 
times act as guide to intending 
climbers, a service for which he 
would never accept remunera- 
tion. He never referred to 
the past, and what were his 
innermost thoughts nobody 
knew. 

“Tt is a fine thing,” I said 
to our host when he had 
finished the story, “that a 
man should so sacrifice all 
that he had lived for for the 
sake of a family loyalty.” 

“© Mais au contraire,” was his 
reply, ‘‘ moi je le trouve asse 
béte. Had that fellow not been 
so stupid he would now be 4 
Maréchal.”’ 

Which was certainly one way 
of looking at it. 
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We lay rolling at our anchors 
in the narrow channel between 
the two islands. The gale 
thundered across them, driving 
the interminable rain-mists of 
the monsoon upon which the 
welfare of the millions of the 

of Asia depended. 
Though the fury of wind and 
sea held us prisoners we could 
not grumble. It meant a 
‘favourable monsoon’ along 
the vast coasts of India and 
of Further India: bumper rice 
crops, the filling of the rivers, 
the ripening of the fruits, the 
growth of the forests, and the 
giving of life to man and 
beast, parched and exhausted 
by the intense droughts and 
heats of the long hot weather. 

We had shifted our crew 
from the exposure of the open 
ship’s boat to the comparative 
roominess and comfort of the 
captured junk of Heintz, the 
late dacoit of the Pak-Chan. 
The Malays were happy enough 
to be dry in the crew’s 
quarters forward ; if there was 
only four feet six head-room, 
at least they could sit cross- 

on their mats, or lie 
and smoke and yarn out of 
the wind and rain. Olunis 
and I had taken possession of 
the cabin under the poop, in 

Which the head-room was more 
ample, although we had to 
stoop to walk about. Descend- 
ig by three steps to its floor, 
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we had overhead the raised 
poop-deck and its beams. A 
sliding scuttle of wood on the 
fore-side gave some light and 
ventilation, while at the stern 
two little square windows 
looked out over the great creak- 
ing rudder swinging uneasily 
below. A portion of the cabin 
boarded off on the port side 
formed the little ‘ joss-house ’ 
at which, in a junk, the Chinese 
sarang performs the daily rites, 
and seeks to appease all unkind 
spirits when getting under way, 
or tacking ship or carrying out 
any other important evolution. 
Just outside the companion 
entrance was a big water-butt 
on the port side, and on the 
starboard stood the small 
shelter which formed the cook’s 
galley. Above the decks the 
great bulk of the Chinese main 
and foresails lay stowed in 
their lifts upon the heavy 
wooden gallows that crossed 
the deck; the big blocks and 
grass ropes aloft chattered and 
wheezed as the vessel rolled. 
Along the bulwarks a raffle of 
gear lay on deck; a short 
spare mast, a sail or two; two 
huge boards, more like para- 
vanes than anything in shape, 
gaudily painted in vermilion 
on one side with a huge eye 
apiece, and a number of red- 
painted panels in teak. ‘ What 
for all this gear? ’ I asked the 
old Chinese sarang, who stood 
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with his hands in the big sleeves 
of his coat, a favourite attitude 
of his, watching us as we walked 
round. ‘ Belong fix um when 
makee hide um,” said he with 
the slightest suspicion of a 
smile, from which enigmatical 
remark I gathered that the 
late owner had been wont to 
find it convenient to camou- 
flage his ship from time io 
time. On the poop was a 
large kadjang or palm-leaf 
shelter rolled up. We soon 
had it opened and rigged so as 
to cover the poop, thereby 
affording fair shelter for my 
two Siamese ‘ boys,’ Deng and 
Yen, and the old Chinese 
sarang. 

The latter we cross-examined 
severely in regard to his late 
master’s voyages and activities 
about the coast. ‘‘ What is 


your name?” asked Clunis. 
** My Fuchow town belong call 


um Ah Suh Wee; dis place 
call um Penang Jack.” Beyond 
this we could get little out of 
the old man, who waved his 
hands and_ shrugged his 
shoulders, or rolled his yellow 
eyes, in the most eloquent 
expressions of innocence and 
ignorance of his former master’s 
goings on. ‘Master tell get 
um junk Malit (Mergui) or 
get um that island. I go, do 
allee same he say. No askee 
what he do. He blong velly 
hard man. S’long I do what 
he say he give um plenty 
dollah, plenty opium; s’pose 
no do, plenty bang um head.” 
He rubbed his ear dolefully. 
We had the main hatch off 
and examined the cargo, which 
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consisted principally of edible 
birds’ nests, six cases of fing 
pearl-shells and a large number 
of dried sea-slugs, all no doubt 
extracted from the unfortunate 
Selung settlements in exch 
for a handsome payment of a 
little bad opium and a fey 
rolls of cloth goods. For 
large cases at the after end 
contained a quantity of native 
“loot ’—dahs, spear - heads, 
clothing, rice and tinned foods, 
which Penang Jack told us had 
been loaded at Kanmaw Bay 
and were to have been landed 
at Awi. “Allee plenty chow 
belong um Awi,” said he, mak- 
ing us eager to go there and 
explore the robber’s den. 

Meantime the long night 
settled down upon the roaring 
world of dim sea and rain, 
rock and islet. A couple of 
coloured Chinese lanterns swung 
under the beams as the boys 
laid out our mats on the clean 
sleeping platform in the stern 
end of the cabin. Supper was 
over, and while I lay under 
one of the lanterns and wrote 
up my notes, Clunis sat cross- 
legged smoking his pipe. From 
the open neck of his shirt the 
Blue Pearl on its coloured 
string, which had produced 80 
rapid an effect on the Selung 
seamen, dangled and flashed 
sparks of white and blue light 
across the cabin. 

I shut my note-book with 3 
slap. ‘Look here, Clunis,” 
said I, “‘ we'll be here for three 
days before this gale clears. 
We can’t show our noses out 
side in this—I’ve got a job for 
you.” 
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He looked at me, but his 
ts were far away. “A 
arr s queried at length. 

“Yes, you old dreamer. 
You've got to spin me the yarn 
of that Blue Pearl. Now’s 
the time. I’ve heard of Pearls 
—White Pearls, Black Pearls 
and Yellow Pearls, but never 
of a Blue Pearl before.” 

“The Blue Pearl!” He had 
awakened from his reverie. 
“My dear chap, there’s nothing 
much to tell.” 

“Well, much or little,” said 
I, “I would like to know how 
you came by it—and why the 
Selangs think such a lot of it.” 

It required persistence on 
my part before I got the 
yam. He was never a willing 
talker, but as he got to the 
woes and troubles, ay, and the 
virtues, of his friends the 
Selungs, he warmed up wonder- 
fully. It was a jerky yarn. 
He gave me snatches of it at 
odd times: much of it in a 
kind of soliloquy to himself, 
much by way of explanation 
0 me of native ways, the lie 
of the islands, and suchlike. 

“I came up here from Selan- 
gor after tin. I learnt all I 
know about tin down there, 
but people like myself with 
mall capital were cut out by 
the Chinese, who have got the 
Whole of the mining in their 
hands. I brought five Malays 
Uw with me—they are from the 

- They were brought up 
vith me at Cocos Keeling, you 


I suppose I might have 
well in the Siamese States 
north of Kedah, but I thought 
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I wanted to be under the British 
flag. I argued that if there was 
tin along the axial range of the 
Peninsula down south, there 
was probably tin along it in 
the Tenasserim province of Bur- 
mah. I thought I would try 
that. 

So my men and I came to 
Victoria Point, and I went up 
to see the then 8.D.O., and to 
get a prospecting licence.” 

Clunis stopped and chuckled. 

“ He fell foul of me at once. 
‘What do you want here?’ 
said he; ‘I am not going to 
have any down-and-out beach- 
combers from the Pacific Islands 
loafing round among my Bur- 
mese.’ 

‘I am entitled to have a 
prospecting licence under the 
Burmese Mining Law if I pay 
for it, am I not?’ I said as 
mildly as I could. 

He considered this, and then 
jerked out, ‘ Well, you’d better 
look out what you are about. 
I shall have you watched: 
understand that.’ 

I smiled at him and said, 
‘I don’t think you need waste 
anybody’s time watching me. 
By all accounts there are a good 
few other people in the district 
who need watching.’ 

‘What ?’ he shouted. ‘ Who 
told you that? What do you 
mean ? ’ 

‘Oh, people talk, you know,’ 
said I. ‘There’s the money 
—good rupees—may I have my 
licence, please?’ With that, 
with a very bad grace, he told 
his clerk to issue me a licence. 
He had a rooted idea that the 
only people in his subdivision 
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were Burmese. He had read 
‘Shway Yeo,’ and was con- 
vinced that they were a people 
who possessed all the virtues. 
He compared them to the 
Bengalis and the Madrasees, 
and naturally to the entire 
advantage of the Buddhists. 

I stood listening while the 
clerk made out my licence. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘ you omit to 
mention the Karen hill-men 
in your division—fine jungle 
people by all accounts (how 
fine I have found out since for 
myself); the Selungs of the 
islands ; the Malays who have 
settled in the south; or the 
Chinese; and thesundry traders, 
robbers, pirates, or whatever 
you like to call them, who are 
raiding your folks even now 
whenever they get a chance.’ 

‘Do you insinuate,’ said the 
8.D.O., jumping up, ‘ that rob- 
beries and raids are going on 
in my district without my 
knowledge ? ’ 

‘I insinuate nothing,’ said 
I; ‘but I have kept both 
ears and eyes open on my way 
up the coast, and while I know 
that native gossip is no more 
accurate than the same thing 
in Mayfair, I gather that the 
islands offer considerable oppor- 
tunities to the less high-minded 
of your subjects.’ 

‘The devil!’ he almost 
shouted, ‘you’re one of those 
sentimentalists, I suppose, who 
want to come over me with 
talk about these wretched sea- 
gypsies and to dictate to me 
what my duty is. Let me tell 
you, sir, you had better mind 
your own business. As for 
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those sea-gypsies you talk 
about: they are a good-for. 
nothing, wandering, dirty, wu. 
couth and unclothed crowd, 
ready to lie or steal at the 
slightest provocation; full of 
smallpox, fever and skin dis. 
ease. I tell you I know them’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I’ve never 
yet met any natives who an 
swered to your description, un- 
less they were driven to that 
condition by others. Good 
day.’ 

I walked out, feeling w- 
reasonably angry with the 
fellow. I had met many a 
time in the hills in the Southern 
Malay States men of the Sakei 
and Samang — primitive hill 
people who were credited by 
the Malays, and consequently 
by everybody else, with the 
most deplorably savage qual- 
ities—and I had found them 
to be a shy harmless jungle 
folk, only anxious to be left 
alone. I had no brief for the 
Selungs, but I knew they had 
been driven from pillar to post 
by every race for countless 
centuries, and had been foreed 
to their present wandering ex- 
istence by pressure of the more 
warlike peoples to the north, 
south and east of them. I 
felt an instinctive sympathy 
with them; but then I had 
other things to think of, and 
the whole subject passed out 
of my mind for a time. 

For a couple of years I worked 
hard up the Pak-Chan in the 
Maliwoon district, and found 
some excellent prospects. News 
travels fast, and it was not long 
before others were following 0B 
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my tracks. In the course of 
my exploring in that jungle I 
got a good deal of information 
from Karen hillmen, whom I 
met occasionally, of old tin 

ts farther up towards 
the Lenya and Great Tenas- 
gerim rivers and their tribu- 
taries, and I determined, if I 
could raise some capital on 
one of my little mines, to try 
my luck farther north. 

A terrible go of jungle fever 
laid me out, and made me dis- 
inclined to face the forest march 
northward, so I decided to go 
by boat with my good Malay 
chaps, and when I went down 
to Penang to recuperate I 
bought that whaler you saw a 
week ago in the estuary. I’m 
not a deep-sea schooner man 
like my uncle was, and I 


thought I could do all the 
voyaging I wanted up the coast 


among the islands by short 
daylight trips in the whaler. 
We got the boat up by steamer 
to Renawng, where I went and 
paid a visit to the Rajah. 
He had known my uncle in 
Penang years ago, and he gave 
me @ warm welcome, showed 
me over a lot of his tin mines 
and seemed disposed to help 
finance anything good that I 
could find up the coast. I 
really felt that in him I had 
a friend whatever the feelings 
of the 8.D.0. at Victoria Point 
opposite might be towards me. 

Accordingly one fine day we 
left Renawng, and coasting 
along northward put in to the 
settlement at Sungei Kampong 
for the night. This is a very 
old fishing station established 
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years ago by Malays from down 
Kedah way, and my Malays 
and I had a cordial welcome as 
soon as the first inevitable 
feelings of suspicion had been 
removed. From here we did 
two more successful days, pull- 
ing or sailing along close in to 
the jungle all the way. 

The first place I intended to 
visit was Karathuri. I knew 
it lay inside Kaw Yai—by the 
way, that’s Siamese, I think ; 
extraordinary what a lot of 
Siamese names there are still ; 
they had the whole country 
at one time, I’m told, and a 
lot of the villages are still 
inhabited by Siamese-talking 
folk—decent people they are, 
too, for the most part. 

Beyond the general position 


-of Karathuri I knew nothing 


about it, except that extremely 
fine tin crystals were said to 
have come from there. 

I had unfortunately wasted 
the last part of the fine-weather 
season in trying to get the 
fever out of me at the Peak 
at Penang, and as we came up 
the coast the nights had been 
alive with lightning along the 
heights inland—a certain sign 
of the change of weather com- 
ing. Sure enough, on the last 
day of our boat voyage, when 
making in for the land through 
the passage between Kaw Yai 
and Kaw Zaya, a tremendous 
thunderstorm was blowing up. 
We lay under a small island 
at the entrance and watched 
three waterspouts pass up the 
channel under a cloud of terrible 
blackness towards the great 
bay inside. The storm passed, 
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but left a stiff breeze from the 
south-west, and Ali Bukit, my 
coxswain, who always acted as 
my sarang, insisted on utilising 
the fair wind and hoisting our 
big sail. It took us at a tre- 
mendous pace through the 
channel just where the water- 
spouts had been jigging and 
wriggling in their devil dance 
beneath the storm. There was 
quite a sea following us, and 
the water was all very con- 
fused—what you call a ‘ tide- 
ripple,’ I imagine, but it made 
great unpleasant lumps of water 
that kept bungling over the 
gunwale and wetting every- 
thing. 

I was looking through my 
glasses trying to pick up the 
approach to Karathuri out of 
the jumble of rocks, islets, sand 
spits, bamboo fish-traps and 
Mangrove swamps ahead, when 


the for’ard man called out, 
‘ There’s a big fish in the water, 
Tuan.’ 

In the confused sea ahead 
there was something floating— 
as it rose into sight it seemed 
like the roof of a cottage, then 


like a whale’s back. Then 
finally some black things ap- 
peared bobbing about—and 
these we made out to be human 
heads. ‘It’s a kabang, Tuan; 
she’s swamped ; there are some 
people.’ I did not then know 
what a kabang was; but I saw 
it was the wreck of a boat of 
some sort. We dropped sail 
and pulled in as fast as pos- 
sible; it was a boat all right, 
one of the strangest and most 
primitive I had ever seen. 
Everything appeared to have 
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been washed out of her: bitg 
of bamboo decking lay afloat 
around her, paddles and bamboo 
Spars were scattered about the 
sea. And clutching on to 4 
kind of raft of the remains of 
the kadjang covering were two 
women, one holding a tiny 
baby, the other calling and 
scolding three children of, I 
should say, from four to ten 
years of age, who dived in and 
out among the wreckage in a 
most business - like and_per- 
sistent way, picking up odds 
and ends, which they brought 
to the raft, laughing and calling 
as if they were on a bathing 
picnic. They must have been 
in the water more than half an 
hour. 

‘Selungs!’ explained Ali 
“They are the same 
as fish.’ This was my first 
meeting with these strange 
folk. 

So far we had seen nothing of 
the men of the party, and we 
began to fear they were lost. 
We proceeded to get the women 
and children on board the 
whaler, but they were very 
loth to leave the remains of 
their kabang, which to every 
Selung is the only real home 
he knows. To add to the 
general difficulties, none of my 
men could speak Selung, and 
none of those we had found 
could speak Malay. 

Then suddenly we saw the 
heads and arms of two men 
swimming strongly towards Us 
a couple of hundred yards off. 
The children now chattered 
excitedly ; the scolding woman 
still scolded and began 
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shriek; the children began to 
ary. I realised something was 
yery much amiss. I looked all 
round the floating confusion 
about us; the swimming men 
were shouting too. Then away 
in the eye of the wind I saw 
a floating object rise on the 
sea: @ small brown thing. I 
recognised it as a child’s body 
floating. It had evidently sunk, 
and the tide had carried it to 
windward. It would sink again 
in a moment. There was no 
time to lose, so I slid over the 
side and swam for all I was 
worth. I saw it slowly sinking 
when I was ten yards off, and 
I had to dive to catch it before 
it went right down again. There 
was such a hullabaloo when I 
got back to the whaler. The 
two men swam to meet me: 
good fellows. There was no 
need. We were soon all aboard. 

Then complications began. 
The boat was so low in the 
water that we had to keep her 
most carefully head on to the 
sea. We made the children 
bail—a task they are accus- 
tomed to in their own boats. 

Then the child I had picked 
up lay lifeless. The only chance 
was to try artificial respiration, 
which I commenced vigorously 
in the stern-sheets. 

The Selung man, whose name 
was Damai, was able to talk a 
little Siamese, which he mixed 
with his own tongue. The 
first cloud-river (waterspout) 
Made its path through the 
kabang, he explained. ‘ It took 

in-its arms. It drowned 
the ship of mine (kabang chi).’ 
waved his arms over his 
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head and brought them down 
as if a deluge of water was still 
falling on him. ‘ Nino we lost, 
until the Micha saw him at the 
bottom of the sea and brought 
him back.’ 

He point-blank refused to 
leave his kabang. It sounded 
a trifle unreasonable, you may 
say, but no man will leave his 
home as long as any of it 
remains intact, and here, you 
must remember, was not only 
his home and that of his wife, 
sister, young brother and 
family, but also all his capital, 
all his real and personal pro- 
perty and all the earnings 
of his life-time, the hope and 
fulfilment of his career, floating 
around, waiting to be picked 
up and salved, or left and lost 
for ever. 

It was certain we could carry 
nothing more on board the 
boat, so I told him if he and 
his brother could go back in 
the water and collect and lash 
up some of the gear, and pass 
a line to us, we would try and 
tow it in and anchor it out 
of the tide under the southern 
promontory of Kaw Yai, which 
lay in sight only a mile or so 
to leeward of us. I said we 
would try and salve the kabang, 
too, if he could make a line 
fast to her bow or stern, 
though in my own mind [ 
wondered how we could ever 
move a water-logged boat with 
half an acre of wreckage towing 
behind. 

Do you know, I was two 
hours working on that child 
before it showed signs of life ? 
The mother and aunt were 
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satisfied that it was dead, and 
moaned and wept in most 
heart-breaking fashion. I made 
them chafe its hands and feet. 
The other children worked at 
the bailing as steadily as a lot 
of old seamen. When the child 
opened its eyes I gave it to its 
mother, and she lay down on 
the bottom boards with it and 
the baby, and the whole lot 
went fast asleep. 

I had hardly taken my eyes 
off the child all the time, but 
had been conscious that the 
two Selungs and my Malays 
had got the kabang towing 
astern, and had collected a 
whole lot of the wreckage— 
that our sail was up, and that 
we were forging slowly before 
wind and sea, and passing at 
last into smoother water. Ali 
Bukit steered this procession, 
the old Selung, Damai, conning 
us along the lee-side of the 
long promontory of the island 
up into the bay northward 
until we lay in a marvellous 
sheltered spot surrounded by 
forest hills and islands in com- 
plete and absolute shelter. 

Here we pulled the boats on 
to the beach. The sleeping 
Nino with his mother and baby 
were carefully covered up in 
the boat, and we all went 
ashore and started work on the 
kabang. My Malays were just 
as good at bamboo and rattan 
work as the Selung, and with 
their sharp krisses were actu- 
ally quicker at cutting the 
necessary rattan and hard-wood 
pieces out of the jungle round. 

The kabang herself was not 
beyond repair. Having no bal- 
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last in her, she had floated 
with her gunwales just awash 
when swamped, but all her 
hard-wood timbers, deck beams 
and so on had been torn adrift, 
and the upper portion of the 
gunwale, which in these boats 
is built up with strakes of 
palm, had been damaged. This 
was the most serious difficulty, 
as none of the required palm 
are to be found on Kaw Yai. 
We decided to make a first- 
class ship-repairing job of it, 
and with two of our long 
bottom boards nicely bent over 
the fire fitted in the bow sec- 
tions, the Malays said the 
kabang was as good as new 
and more seaworthy than she 
had ever been. 

We had to camp where we 
were for the night, and I never 
saw people eat rice as those 
Selungs did. They had not 
tasted rice for months—good- 
ness knows how they live— 
many of them having nothing 
but what they can catch out 
of the sea, or an occasional 
wild pig. 

Next day we proceeded to 
re-rig the boat. I cut a new 
sail to replace the lost mat-sail 
out of one of my light field 
tents. The Selungs had never 
seen a sail of such light material 
at close quarters before, and 
the children danced round 
laughing and shouting with 
joy. The good food they had 
with us seemed to do wonders 
for them. 

Nino, the small boy, was quite 
recovered, but on his account 
a great and new embarrass: 
ment had arisen. The whole 
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Selung family was convinced 
not only that I had dived and 
prought the child up from the 
pottom, but, more serious still, 
that I had brought it to life 
after death. Nothing I could 

to the old man, Damai, 
had the slightest influence on 
them. He would not even 
trouble to translate to them 
my explanations of what had 
occurred. ‘Dead he was cer- 
tainly,’ they one and all main- 
tained. ‘ Makai tawkaw,’ they 
repeated one after the other, 
nodding their heads. 

Such was the beginning of 
my acquaintance with the 
Selungs, and all that took place 
later on was affected by this 
story of Nino’s rescue, which 
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they took away with them and 
proceeded to spread in their 
own fashion far and near among 
the little fleets of kabangs that 
range throughout the archi- 
pelago. 

When they sailed away with 
their new sail I think they 
were richer than they had ever 
been. My Malays thought it 
the best fun in the world fit- 
ting them out with odds and 
ends from their own exceedingly 
small store of clothing. The 
old man Damai and his wife 
each had a finely coloured 
Malay sarong, and each child 
had also a present of a small 
sarong specially cut out for it. 
They had never been so smart 
in their all lives. 


Ir. 


We made Karathuri Creek 
the same evening and pushed 
on up to the old village, and 
I soon got busy prospecting 
round the district. 

Then a number of queer 
things began to happen. I 
put up my first prospecting 
beacons round a promising 
piece of alluvial which had 
shown rich pannings. A few 
days later, on going back to 
work in the morning, we found 
the south-west beacon knocked 
down. This caused us to look 
for the others. The whole lot 
Were down and the mounds 
Tound them erased. At first 
I thought it was the work of 
wild animals—bear, elephant 
or rhino. But the only mark 
We could find was the print of 


a human foot in the wet sand 
at one place. 

I sent Ali Bukit round some 
of the small villages, or rather 
collections of fishermen’s huts, 
on neighbouring creeks to try 
and get labour, offering good 
rates; but to our surprise no 
one offered. Ali Bukit stated 
that the welcome he received 
was of the coldest kind, and 
when he explained his business 
on my behalf his hearers melted 
away quietly. There was no 
argument or discussion — the 
men said they had work to do, 
and the women (for a wonder) 
were silent. The children had 
evidently been told not to go 
near him. All this was so 
unusual that my men and I 
were very busy speculating 
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about it. I thought that as 
at the beginning of the rainy 
season there is often cholera 
or dysentery about, they might 
be afraid of contact with 
strangers as possible carriers of 
infection. Ali Bukit was, how- 
ever, convinced this was not 
the cause ; he said if that had 
been the reason there would 
have been no hesitation in 
informing him. He laid stress 
on the mysterious and unusual 
silence of the people. 

It then struck me that it 
might be a case of racial sus- 
picion, most of the inhabitants 
hereabouts and especially to 
the north being Burmese. Ali 
Bukit doubted this, as he found 
just the same thing in two sets 
of Siamese settlers he had met. 
I decided then, in order not 
to waste time, to try to get 
some Karens from the hill 
country inland to work for 
me, and with this object I 
started with three men and a 
very light kit, leaving Ali Bukit 
in charge of the camp with the 
others. 

The whole of this part of 
the peninsula is a tangle of 
hills, steep valleys, deep forest 
and bamboo jungle on the upper 
slopes. There are no trails in 
it such as you find in the more 
populous districts leading from 
village to village, for the simple 
reason that none of it is on 
the highway to anywhere, and 
the main range on the east cuts 
off all trans-peninsula traffic 
for hundreds of miles. 

Consequently the only trails 
are those made by big game 
and by a few mountain Karens 
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who have one or two scattered 
settlements higher up, and who 
also track and hunt game at 
irregular intervals. 

From our valley there was 
a slight trail leading back into 
the hills, first through low 
jungle and then through the 
gloom of immense forest trees, 
which appeared the more lofty 
and shut out all the more air 
and light owing to the steep. 
ness of the ground on which 
they clung. 

Our first day’s march soon 
became a slow crawl over and 
round endless obstructions 
caused by the fallen tree 
trunks which constantly blocked 
our advance. The first night 
we camped on a high shoulder 
of more open forest, but there 
was no water: we chose the 
site to avoid the dense under- 
growth of the valley bottoms, 
their fetid heat, their stagnat- 
ing damp, and the usual clouds 
of sand-flies, leeches and mos- 
quitoes. You know it all! 

Never a sign of Karens had 
we seen, nor had we seen any 
side-trail or hint of man. 
Tracks of elephant, tiger and 
sambur in plenty. 

Our second day was like the 
first, except that two small 
trails came in from side valleys. 
Towards evening we saw smoke 
on @ mountain shoulder ahead, 
and at length we stumbled into 
a rai clearing such as the 
Karens burn out for their new 
rice lands, still smouldering 
in places in spite of the first 
rains. We could not be far 
from some kind of humans 
now, and following @ fairly 
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trail out on the other side 
of the clearing, sure enough 
we soon caught sight of some 
high-pitched thatched roofs on 
the far slope of a steep valley. 
I can tell you I was tremend- 
ously relieved. At last we 
should be able to get some rice, 
of which I had only brought 
threedays’supplies. Weshould 
get shelter from the thunder- 
storms threatening all round 
in the hills, and should be able 
to rest while we sent Karen 
messengers out to other hill 
villages to collect the twenty 
or thirty men I needed for our 
work. 

Everything was very quiet 
as we climbed the hill in the 
close evening air. There was 
no sound of children, fowls or 
dogs such as generally greets 
one. Then suddenly Hakim, 
my best tracker, who was lead- 
ing, gave a shout. He threw 
down his pack and stood gaz- 
ing at the ground with his 
hands up over his head. ‘ What 
the devil’s up?’ said I, quite 
angry at being held up at the 
last moment. 

There at the entrance to 
the village clearing was a swept 
space. On the ground lay two 
long bamboos placed across one 
another athwart the trail, tied 
together with a wisp of straw. 

‘Don’t stand there looking ! ’ 
Ishouted to the men ; ‘get into 
the village. Find someone and 
find out what it’s all about.’ 

18 nO person, Tuan. 
The village is dead. There is 
nO man, woman, or child— 
that is the trouble. This is a 
sign. It is death, death ! ’ 
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‘Nonsense,’ said I. ‘If 
there’s nobody here there’s all 
the more room for us—get on.’ 

But I don’t mind confessing 
to you that I did not like it. 
What would make these Karens 
decamp with all their goods, 
chattels and animals? What 
was the warning of the crossed 
bamboos ? It could hardly be 
mere fright at seeing or hearing 
a small party coming along the 
trail. They are shy enough of 
strangers and especially of 
whites. But I had never known 
any of these people betray 
such an excess of shyness as 
this. 

The three or four huts which 
we came to in the clearing had 
only been left a few hours 
before. The stones of the 
hearth were still warm. Had 
they been attacked by dysen- 
tery or smallpox and were 
they trying to flee from it? 
Even then they would not have 
taken all their chickens with 
them, nor would all the rice- 
bins have been empty. 

And herein lay a real trouble 
for us. Our rice would be 
finished by to-morrow. What 
were we going to do? It is not 
easy to live on your gun when 
going hard on the trail. How- 
ever, I had a prowl round the 
clearing before the dark closed 
down while the men were cook- 
ing our supper, and got a 
couple of jungle fowl, which 
cheered me up a bit. 

The men were depressed and 
more scared than I had ever 
seen them. We took watch 
and watch all through the 


night, but beyond the incessant 
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notes of the owlets and the 
night-jars, and the cry of a 
tiger in a distant valley calling 
sambur, the night was quiet 
enough. 

At daylight we began to 
hunt for tracks, and it became 
evident that the rice-bins had 
been emptied by a number of 
persons. The trail out from 
the village to the north-east 
was well beaten. After the 
morning chow we started along 
it. I was convinced that at 
anyrate they had not been 
able to carry the contents of 
their bins very far without a 
lot of assistance and that we 
should come upon the villagers 
at no great distance. The trail 
was good and we went fast 
and hopefully. 

Mid-day came without a sign 
of man, and we stopped by a 
stream to rest and eat some 
cold rice. Then on again, until 
I began to wonder if we were 
following a _ will-o’-the-wisp. 
The men began to get dejected. 
The hot afternoon wore on, 
the country became rougher 
and the forest more dense, but 
the trail was steady. 

Then just before nightfall 
we saw an open clearing ahead. 
With renewed life and vigour 
we dashed forward, and then 
the whole bitter experience of 
last night was repeated. There 
was the cross of bamboos upon 
the trail, there was the little 
village standing empty and 
forlorn, not a sign of life of 
any kind, all silent—a silence 
that was menacing. 

I don’t think I had ever felt 
the intense loneliness of the 
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jungle or the really immense 
dependence of human 

on one another as I did then, 
For a few minutes I had 4 
horror of the immensity of this 
trackless wilderness, an over. 
powering sense of its heartless. 
ness, its terrible supreme in- 
difference—things I had never 
felt before. Fear grew upon 
me as I had never known it in 
my life. To add to our depre- 
sion there was only a scanty 
meal of the remains: of our rice, 
It was already too dark to go 
out with the gun, and when we 
looked for the usual big bamboo 
water containers, every one in 
the village was lying thrown 
upon the ground and empty. 

Then came a great wind i 
the night, thundering up the 
echoing valleys and roaring 
round the forested heights until 
our voices seemed like the 
whimpering of insects. A fur- 
ous thunderstorm followed in 
its wake, flashing all round the 
distracted heavens. All rest 
was impossible until daylight 
came, and we slept at last the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

The bright rain- washed morn- 
ing presented itself with urgency 
enough. I had to decide on 
our course of action and decide 
swiftly, as beyond my small 
store of chocolate, two tins of 
Swiss milk and a little te, 
there was nothing in our haver 
sacks. Before us stretched the 
empty trail, and the Karem 
fleeing we knew not whither. 
Behind us lay three long 
marches. 

I looked at the men and 
decided that first we must 
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get food. They perked up 
wonderfully at the idea of a 
hunt, although in such country 
jt means very hard work with 
the dice weighted heavily 
against you. Two men went 
first down to the valley bottom 
to get water, and then we had 
a cup of tea each and some 
chocolate. They all said they 
were ready for anything. Then 
we started to try and find some 
rai clearing, or old garden, of 
last year, where there might 
be a few sticks of sugar-cane, 
or @ banana plant or two. In 
this we had some luck, as some 
two score pieces of sugar-cane 
were found in a shed in a small 
clearing about a mile away, 
and each one of us was soon 
laden with sugar-cane sticks 
which we slung on our backs. 
We then decided to follow up 
@ stream bed coming down 
through a densely wooded and 
very steep valley from the 
mountain ridges to the east, 
a we had the best chance of 
finding tracks of game along 
the water. We had a very 
hard day’s work, and it was 
only towards the end of it, 
when coming back empty- 
handed, that I saw a little 
barking deer far below drink- 
ing in the stream among the 
usual immense grasses, which 
almost hid him. However, I 
got a good shot, and one of 
the men who were stalking 
down the opposite mountain 
shoulder got to the place almost 
% 800n a8 I. The little crea- 
= was @ veritable god-send 
Us. 


That evening in our empty 


village we had good steak, tea 
and chocolate, but natives al- 
ways miss their rice. Also 
they were uneasy and jumpy. 
Hakim, the tracker, declared 
that we were being watched. 
He had seen smoke back on 
the trail we had come by last 
night, and this morning he had 
seen smoke to the north-east. 
He had seen tracks during the 
day, and he ‘sensed’ that we 
were surrounded. 

I tried all I could to reassure 
him and the others. I pointed 
out he had probably seen the 
smoke of a smouldering rai 
clearing such as the one we 
passed yesterday. He would 
not have it. It was ‘ tree-trunk 
smoke,’ as he explained, rising 
straight from a steady fire. 
He knew the difference. 

We then discussed the next 
move. The men were in a 
panic to get away. Tough 
followers of Mahomet as they 
were, and ready for a fight 
with what they could see, they 
were now thoroughly scared 
by what they felt but could 
not see. 

I confess to you I was beaten. 
I could see no hope in chasing 
farther into the forests. We 
might be led right up the 
Great Tenasserim at this rate, 
and the absence of supplies 
would inevitably weaken us. 
In a few days we should 
be unable to advance or to 
retreat, and this for a probleme 
atic supply of a few labourers 
for the mine. We could get 
Malays by sea from down south 
quicker and more safely, and I 
decided on retreat. 


| 
i 
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The men were greatly re- 
lieved, but wanted to leave at 
once and march during the 
night. They affirmed that they 
could follow the trail however 
dark it was, and anyhow it was 
safer than sleeping in the vil- 
lage, where they were confident 
we were’ surrounded by 
watchers. I so far gave way 
that I consented to leave at 
moonrise, as soon as the moon 
would be high enough to give 
a little light over the forest, 
which would be about 2 A.M. 

Accordingly at two o’clock 
those of us who were asleep 
were awakened, and without 
more ado we started down the 
return trail. You know what 
night marching is in that sort 
of country—a weary stumbling 
job, and by the time daylight 
comes you are a mass of wounds 
and bruises and have not got 
so very far upon the road. 

But sunrise wakened us pro- 
perly, for just as we came down 
into a slight opening of the 
trees about a shallow ford in 
a valley bottom, where the 
water washed noisily over a 
gravel patch, there in the midst 
of the stream two bronze-like 
figures stood. By the glance 
we got of them they were Bur- 
mese with their long hair tied 
up in bright-coloured koung- 
boung. They were having their 
morning bath. They were 
caught as unexpectedly as we 
were. At first, I imagine, 


they thought we were some of 
their friends. Then they real- 
ised we were strangers, and 
with two incredible leaps across 
the stream they were off into 
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the jungle. Hakim, the tracker 
and one of the others, throwing 
down their bundles and what 
remained of their cherished 
Sugar-cane sticks, were after 
them in a twinkling. 

This would never do. No 
one had declared war upon w 
or offered us violence so far, 
They had as much right to 
the jungle trail as we. I put 
my hands to my mouth and 
hailed with all my lungs t 
Hakim and his mate to retum 
—without effect. 

I went down to the water, 
where the two fugitives had 
left their clothes. They were 
the usual coloured Burmese 
lungyt and short jacket, the 
tobacco-bag, neatly embroid- 
ered, and the long two-handed 
déh carried by every Burman 
on the trail. 

I arranged these neatly on 
the bank, placing a rupee upon 
the flap of each tobacco-bag 
to denote that we wished them 
no harm. Then collecting our 
men’s kit, Abool, the man who 
had stayed with me, and I 
took up a strategic position 
above the water and awaited 
the return of the hunters. 

After nearly an hour they 
came slowly down the trail, 
looking dishevelled, dirty and 
fairly worn out. 

I upbraided them severely 
for their foolishness, and 
pointed out that they had 
absolutely no excuse for hunt 
ing the two men we had met. 
Hakim said not a word, but 
went down and washed in the 
stream. When he came back 
he said, ‘Tuan is right, but 
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Allah witness that Hakim is 
ight also.’ 
in so?’ I asked. 

‘Did the Tuan see that those 
men are not Karens? What 
are they doing? I will tell 
the Tuan. They escaped us 
pecause they cried out, and the 
yoices of Many Men were an- 
gwered from the hills. They 
spoke not in Karen. They are 
Burmese. They are all round 
w. They watch us. They are 
driving the Karens. They are 
the men who destroyed the 
Tuan’s beacons. They are at 
war with us—in their own 
manner—for their own ends. 
I know not what those may be. 
[have spoken.’ 

This was the longest harangue 
Thad ever heard from Hakim, 
and in truth it contained a 
good lot in it to think about. 
I said, ‘Let us march now; I 
wil think on what you have 
said,’ 

The men all said, ‘It is 
good,’ and away we went once 
more. 

With the early start we 
reached the first villaze—Dead 
Kampong we called it—early 
in the afternoon, taking care 
to carry some water up the 
hil. There we made tea and 
had the first real meal of the 
ee of our dried meat. 

was not very filling. 

Again we pushed on. No 
one talked ; we kept our wind, 
for each thought only of one 
thing—getting out of this weird 
hay of intangible, invisible 

We longed for a glimpse of 
the good open sea as much as 
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for a full meal. What we 
lacked in speed and vigour we 
made up in persistence. We 
marched well into the night, 
and lay near a small patch of 
long grass in a flat opening 
which appeared to be a buffalo 
wallow in the rains. We slept, 
one of us on watch for an hour 
at a time, until 4 A.M., and then 
had enough moonlight to start 
again. 

It was a regular retreat that 
day ; we were flying from our 
unknown enemies as much as 
from the jungle and the forest ; 
we were flying from our own 
empty stomachs, our own utter 
weariness and demoralisation. 
We were beaten fairly and 
squarely. Could we get in to 
camp? At least there we 
could stand at bay once we 
could get a meal. 

The last ten miles was like 
a nightmare in the dark. In 
that long march I learned in 
full measure the weariness of 
defeat, the unsubstantial terrors 
of retreat. 

Late at night we fell rather 
than walked into the astonished 
arms of Ali Bukit and his mate. 
For the six days of our absence 
they had not heard a living 
voice, except the cries of the 
gibbons in the hills, the hoarse 
calls of the hornbills and the 
bellowing of the bull-frogs in 
the marshes round about. 

Only a light meal was allowed 
us now, and we lay down and 
slept the clock round. 

We awoke hungry, and after 
breakfast—which, however, was 
kept down to moderate pro- 
portions—we held a council of 
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war. All of us were feeling 
strong enough now to be in- 
dignant and angry when we 
thought of how we had been 
politely but firmly kicked out 
of the hill country by some 
persons unknown. The mystery 
was to me complete. The men 
said, ‘There is some great 
Rajah ordering the people, but 
what Rajah would be an enemy 
to our master ? ’ 

I kept thinking over details of 
our march. What convinced 
me that the flight of the Karens 
from their villages had been 
organised, was the completeness 
and rapidity of the removal of 
all sources of food. This they 
would never in any ordinary 
circumstances have done for 
themselves so completely, and 
so swiftly as to have kept 
ahead of us, who were travelling 
light. 

I decided to have the day in 
camp to give the men a rest, 
and to strike camp next day 
and go away in the boat down 
the coast to raise some Malays 
to work the mine. It was im- 
perative to have a good force 
of men to strip the overburden 
in time to do some washing as 
soon as the rains set in. 

Ali Bukit, who had remained 
for days in camp, was anxious 
to do a little shikar on his 
own. I lent him my shot-gun 
and he went off after the 
morning’s chow. You may be 
sure that Hakim gave him 
plenty of warnings to look out, 
but Ali was, I think, a bit 
inclined to the idea that 
we had become unnecessarily 


jumpy. 
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In the meantime -the cam 
settled down quietly and I lay 
writing up my notes, when 
Chom, who had remained in the 
camp as Ali’s mate while we 
were away, and who had gone 
down the creek to get the 
cover off the boat, came rup. 
ning up to me in great excite. 
ment saying there was a Mals 
fishing prahu (boat) down the 
creek. He thought they might 
be of some use to us, and at 
least that it would be a pleasure 
to exchange greetings with some 
true followers of the prophet. 
He had accordingly invited 
them to come up the creek and 
see the Tuan. 

I, too, thought this meeting 
might be opportune, and when 
half an hour later he brought 
four neat-looking Malays with 
bright sarongs and carved 
krisses all complete, I got out 
some of my old navy-cut to- 
bacco and welcomed them with 
the cordiality I always feel for 
the pukka Malay. 

They turned out to be from 
an old Malay settlement on the 
Ale Mehan Island, about half- 
way to Chaian from here. Their 
grandfathers, who had been 
‘pig Prahu’ men and had 
come from down south, had 
no doubt been proper pirates 
in their day. These were now, 
however, steady - living folks, 
had done well, it appeared, with 
pearl-shell, which they sold on 
the Mergui market, and they 
were out now attending their 
fish-traps along the shallows 
of the mainland creeks, and 
packing up a lot of ther 
traps against the coming of the 
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monsoon, which generally de- 
stroys most of what are left 


t. 
matter I had talked with them, 
my men and they retired to 
the fire, and continued to yarn 
gs natives will when they get 
the chance. I heard voices 
rising—I wondered vaguely as 
I wrote my notes what they 
were going to find to quarrel 
about. I became conscious of 
hearing the word Thyit Mya— 
Burmese I thought—constantly 
repeated. It had a familiar 
sound. I seemed to have heard 
the word somewhere. And then 
suddenly Chom and Hakim 
came running towards me. 
‘Tuan, Tuan! these followers 
of the Prophet have some news 
—they can tell you something 
important.” 

‘Eh, what ?’ said I, putting 
down my writing. 

‘They know all about the 
Rajah. We are right—dquite 
tight—it has all been ordered.” 

“What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Ask them, Tuan—they will 
tell you all.’ 

‘Squatting round me, smok- 
ing, each speaking a bit of the 
story in turn, they then gave 
me the life history, the parent- 
age, the wealth, the power and 
the evil deeds of Moung Thyit 
Mya, the Burmese tyrant, who 
lived on Domel and ruled, with 
the high hand of the Burman 
at his worst, over all Siamese, 
Malays, Selungs and even 

of the nearer isles, as 
Well a8 over the Karens and 
other jungle settlements inland. 

The man had apparently 
started as a trader in Mergui, 
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and had dealt in all the usual 
island produce, for which he 
paid the Malays and Selungs 
in opium and general trade 
goods at about two per cent 
of the true value. In this he 
was, of course, only following 
the too well known local prac- 
tices of a number of the Mergui 
merchants at that time, both 
Burman and Chinee. Only he 
probably did it with more 
success than most. Then he 
established himself at Domel 
Island and married a Selung 
woman, which, although she 
had died very soon after under 
somewhat suspicious circum- 
stances, at once gave him the 
command of a large fleet of 
Selungs, whom he employed 
regularly in diving for pearl- 
shell and,in the collection of 
all kinds of island produce. 
The immediate advantage to 
the Selungs was that they 
were now protected against the 
rapacity and robbery of all 
the trade competitors of this 
high-handed chieftain, who 
were warned off his preserves, 
and that his rivals, who had 
often pillaged their boats of 
their hard-won earnings in the 
past, thought well to turn their 
attentions elsewhere. 

By degrees, by a mixture of 
bravado and _ business - like 
methods, Thyit Mya extended 
his influence to the mainland 
villages south of Bokpyin, and 
he regarded all the potential 
tin mines along the hill ranges 
as his own perquisites. His 
will was backed by a regular 
following of Burman desper- 
adoes, not a few old upper- 

P 
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Burmah dacoits, who, scattered 
among the villages and living 
at ease, acted as his trade 
agents, his vice-regents and his 
spies. 

Thus it came about that the 
day my whaler was seen ap- 
proaching Karathuri, the word 
was passed round, and even 
reached the Malays at Ale 
Mehan, by which a regular 
blockade was put into opera- 
tion. The villagers had to 
refuse to work for us, our 
beacons were pulled down, and 
when we marched away after 
the Karens we were watched 
and shepherded the whole way, 
and the Karens removed with 
all their belongings by sheer 
force in our front. 

It was truly an interesting 
story, and it affected me pro- 
foundly, for it made it very 


clear that I had barged quite 
unknowingly into what Thyit 
Mya considered as one of his 


preserves, and that in our 
journey inland, the object of 
which appeared to be known 
or guessed at by that worthy, 
we had been up against no less 
a person than the Napoleon, 
Rothschild and uncrowned Czar 
of the nearer isles and of the 
mainland of Lower Tenasserim. 

Iremembered now that, when 
on the way up the coast, we 
had heard rumours of some 
vague Burman magnate of ill- 
repute. And I remembered 
the indignation of the S.D.O. 
at Victoria Point when I had 
lightly referred to affairs in 
the islands at our first meet- 
ing two years ago. It struck 
me as odd that the 8.D.O. at 
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Victoria Point had been go put 
out and had never mentioneg 
Moung Thyit Mya to me, if he 
was a person of such import. 
ance in the district. I sub- 
mitted this fact to the Malays, 
They smiled and shrugged their 
Shoulders. ‘It is well know 
that the Commissioner 
like anyone else, is afraid of 
Moung Thyit Mya. He, m 
doubt, thought that you, Tuan, 
would soon learn about him, 
and would be wise enough to 
avoid walking on his paii- 
lands.’ 

Well, of course, the result of 
the disclosures I had heard had 
an instantaneous effect on me, 
I felt a strong desire to meet 
this amiable autocrat and to 
have the chance of beating him 
at his own game. I owed him 
one. So far the laugh had 
been on his side. And, whether 
I liked it or not, it seemed 
evident that before I could go 
ahead with my mining venture 
with any chance of success, I 
must come to some kind of 
terms, arrange some modu 
vivendi, with the apparently 
jealous and too powerful Thyit 
Mya. It seemed to me really 
monstrous that any unalive 
should be in a position @ 
dominate the countryside and 
half the archipelago in this 
manner, and that his rule 
should run right into the jangle 
and among the hill tribes. 
did not, however, believe thst 
he would really go so far # 
openly to oppose a Europea 
bent on his lawful occasions. 

Our Malay visitors, who, liv 
ing on Ale Mehan, had bea 
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able to keep their independence 
and carry on their living and 
their sea traffic in their own 
way in defiance of Thyit Mya 
and his satellites, were living 
examples of the value of ‘sea- 
power.’ They had allies in all 
the Malay settlements to the 
south, and, although Thyit Mya 
was bold enough in dealing with 
the shy and peaceable Selungs, 
when it came to the Malay 
seagoing communities he felt 
it necessary to be on his best 
behaviour, and with them, I 
gathered, he dealt as a reigning 
prince would deal with a re- 
spected and somewhat feared 
ally across his borders. 

The Malays on their side 
were not above doing a little 
harassing along the edges of 
the empire of their rival. As 
his power grew, so did his un- 
popularity, and as his methods 
became more harsh, so the 
Malays took the greater plea- 
sure in reminding Thyit Mya 
and his satellites of their in- 
dependence. They seemed to 
look upon us as rather welcome 
Probable allies of their own in 
the struggle. 

Sunset arrived while we still 
talked, but no Ali Bukit. Ordi- 
natily this would have occa- 
sloned no alarm, but with the 

a we now knew them 
a began to feel very un- 
ties od Mehan men wanted 

to their prahu, but 
when they heard that one of 
our Malays was missing they 
jumped up quite cheerfully to 
oN a search party. Though 
tt was almost dark I decided 
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to push out along the trail, the 
only direction in which Ali 
Bukit could have gone any 
distance from camp. Knowing 
the trail we got some four miles 
in before it became almost too 
black to move. The men 
travelled with their usual won- 
derful silence, and I felt a per- 
fect clod-hopper in comparison. 

At last we stopped at a big 
tree barrier close to a stream 
which I remembered well. We 
listened intently, but with all 
the jungle noises and the trill- 
ing of the tree beetles and 
cicada, it was an uncanny 
business, and there seemed to 
be no course but to return. 

Hakim, the tracker, insisted 
that he would push on for a 
bit if we would wait. It was 
a cold and dismal job sitting 
there and listening, wondering 
and getting hungrier, for, what 
with all our talk and our wait- 
ing for Ali Bukit’s return, we 
had not had our evening chow. 

Then suddenly the men be- 
came all alert. They had heard 
something. We were all on 
our guard, our nerves keyed up 
to the highest pitch. Then a 
whisper came close by. ‘ Tuan, 
we are here!’ 

Hakim had come on top of 
Ali Bukit creeping along down 
the stream. All he said was, 
‘I have been surrounded by 
men armed with ddhs all day.’ 
We did not ask him more 
questions. We sent him on, 
a much scared man, with Abool, 
and we followed slowly and 
silently, one at a time, forming 
a rearguard. 

Once in camp Ali Bukit 
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summed up his day’s work. 
‘Tuan, I spent the day wrig- 
gling in the deep jungle in 
front of a line of d4h men who 
got in between me and the 
camp. I spent the after sunset 
wriggling down the stream 
through their line. Praise be 
to Allah I am here.’ 

I decided to take no further 
chances. In half an hour we 
had struck camp, and with 
the help of the Ale Mehan 
Malays, we moved off silently 
and swiftly down the trail to 
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the creek. In another half. 
hour both boats were dropping 
down quietly towards the wider 
waters of the estuary, where 
the good wind of the sea blew 
a cheery greeting into us all, 
We pulled away from the coast 
and anchored under Myouk 
Gyun for the night. We slept 
in the boats to avoid crocodiles, 
sand-flies, sea-snakes and scor- 
pions, which are far too inti- 
mate along these mud-banks 
of the estuaries and the inner 
line of islands. 


Ii. 


With the morning we felt 
quite safe with good salt water 
between us and the déh men. 
The Burmese are not fond of 
the sea, while the Malays were 
now on their own element. 
So after breakfast we sat round 
a big fire on the beach. Ali 
Bukit, who had missed yester- 
day’s discussion, had to be 
enlightened as to what the 
men of Ale Mehan had told 
us. After his experience of 
yesterday, when he lay up 
under a rock in the stream 
and counted no less than ten 
Burmans pass with drawn déhs 
searching for him, he was quite 
ready to admit that we were 
up against an organised opposi- 
tion of a formidable kind. 

I had done some thinking 
during the night, and decided 
to go at once and beard Thyit 
Mya in his own den. His place 
on Domel was between forty 
and fifty miles away in a 
N.N.E. direction, but by going 


north over the flats inside of 
Kaw Yai, Ale Mehan and Pal- 
vay, we could avoid any long 
open sea passage. The Malays 
were returning home this way 
and said they would be de- 
lighted to pilot us. 

I had not yet any clear plan 
in my mind, beyond that I 
would have a frank discussion 
with Thyit Mya if I could see 
him. He would probably do 
all he could to avoid me, 2% 
the Eastern generally does if he 
anticipates an unpleasant m- 
terview, but I should have to 
make it my business to secure 
a meeting. I anticipated only 
some perfunctory opposition, 
some shifty prevarication, from 
him when we should come face 
to face. 

We sailed with a light sea 
breeze all day which tempered 
the excessive heat. Over the 
mountains, among which we 
had so recently struggled o2 
our way, the vast cloud castles 
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of threatening thunderstorms 

their great shadows, flash- 
ing and rumbling into the sky, 
and making the lower jungles 
of the mainland look like the 
wooded foreground of an abys- 
mal cavern of the giants. At 
sea all was blue and sparkling ; 
over the mountains the whole 
world was shrouded in purple 
darkness. 

In the early afternoon the 
freshening breeze brought us, 
with a fair tide, past the flats 
of Ale Mehan and into the little 
fishing village, where half a 
dozen longboats lay. The 
village was only inhabited dur- 
ing the fine-weather season, 
when the Malays were able to 
pursue diving operations after 
pearl-shell. With the arrival 
of the south-west monsoon they 
all return to the shelter of the 
big island of Chaian (Kissa- 
taing), as the heavy sea muddies 
all the oyster banks to such an 
extent that the divers cannot 
work. 

The headmen and _ boats’ 
crews had, it appeared, already 
heard marvellous tales from 
some of the Selung boats about 
the rescue of Damai and his 
family, with all the natural 
Native embroidery.  Conse- 
quently they received us with 
a amount of respect and a 
Teadiness to be of assistance 
which 2 ag as welcome as it 
was also embarrassing. We 
left after the evening chow, 
idaho or by the inces- 

ing of lightning in the 
eastern sky and by the phos- 
ce in the sea all 
tound us. By nine o’clock we 
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were under the lee of the small 
island off Maw Yut Point at 
the south end of Chaian, and 
we anchored to allow the ebb 
tide to run itself out down the 
channels and to have a good 
sleep before starting on the 
last fifteen miles to the village 
which was Thyit Mya’s head- 
quarters, and which lay at the 
southern end of the Domel 
Island Passage. I reckoned on 
an element of surprise by arriv- 
ing there at daybreak, when 
Thyit Mya would, from his 
latest information, imagine us 
to be somewhere in the main- 
land forests behind Karathuri. 

We left again at 2 A.M. The 
wind was light all round the 
compass, broken flaws coming 
off the land, where the thunder- 
storms had now for the most 
part dissipated themselves with 
a few last angry mutterings. 
The Malays pulled steadily, and 
I watched the compass-bowl 
and the heights of Domel 
against the sky. Before the 
sun had topped the mainland 
ranges we paddled gently into 
the strip of beach, behind which 
we could see the cocoa-palms 
and thatched roofs of a con- 
siderable village. 

Here things looked quite 
different to anything we had 
seen. A few Chinese sampans 
were drawn up on the beach, 
but what struck our eyes most 
was the number of kabangs 
belonging to the Selung people 
which lay hauled up beyond 
reach of the tide. Fires were 
already burning above the 
beach. The noises of dogs 
barking, of children calling and 
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of cocks crowing to the morn- 
ing could be heard, and gave 
quite a pleasant impression of 
populous activity. 

I jumped ashore and walked 
the length of the beach to get 
an idea of how the land lay 
and where Thyit Mya’s house 
was, while the men got ashore 
rice and food and prepared to 
start a fire. I passed along 
the little stilted Selung cot- 
tages with their bamboo stag- 
ings until I came to a larger 
house more in the usual Burman 
style. Out of it came in haste 
two Burmese men quickly ad- 
justing their lungyis. ‘Is 
Moung Thyit Mya in his 
house?’ I asked. ‘I have 
business with him.’ I spoke 


in Malay and then in Siamese. 
The latter they understood. 
They were a truculent-looking 


pair, but were polite enough. 

‘No, he is not here, Nai,’ 
they said. When I asked where 
he was they hesitated, and one 
of them said in an airy way, 
‘He has gone in his ship.’ 

The other one pointed to the 
north and said, ‘ That way.’ 

“Yes, Nai,’ added the first, 
‘to the fishing, and then he 
will go to Malit (Mergui).’ 

I thanked them and turned 
back towards the boat, dis- 
appointed but far from satis- 
fied. I did not want to have 
to go another sixty miles to 
the northward after him, nor 
from the manner of the two 
men did I believe it would be 
necessary. I would find out 
the real whereabouts of Thyit 
Mya elsewhere. 

Coming back along the beach 
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I saw an immense concourse 
had collected round the boat, 
The whole settlement seemed 
to be there. What was up! 
T hurried on anxiously. 

Then as I came and heads 
turned my way there was 
cry and all turned towards me. 
A way was made for me and 
then every man, woman and 
child sank on their heels and 
raised their hands above their 
heads, she-khoing. 

‘They all want to see you, 
Tuan,’ said Ali Bukit; ‘they 
have heard how you saved 
Damai and his people and 
brought Nino to life.’ 

‘Gosh,’ I said to myself, 
‘these poor people will never 
understand.’ I then spoke to 
some of the elder people squat- 
ting in front. Some understood 
Siamese ; many who did not 
asked what I said. An old 
man stood up and explained 
in Selung what I said. ‘ Greet- 
ing to you, Mawken. I am glad 
to come to your houses and 
see your sons and daughters 
and your kabangs. I come to 
meet Thyit Mya. Now go to 
the morning rice. We shall 
eat our chow.’ 

Their natural politeness over- 
coming their curiosity, the 
crowd melted and left us. My 
men were tired and sleepy, 80 
we fixed up the boat-sail and 
after a good meal they were 
all soon fast asleep. I got the 
old Selung who had translated 
for me to come and talk. He 
was very ready to do so. He 
was no other than Mo Dy, 
brother of Damai, the man 
whose boat and family we had 
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picked up after the waterspout, 
and none of the Selungs has 
heen of so great service to me 
since. 

He very soon put me on the 
right track as regards the great 
Thyit Mya, whom I had come 
to find. He laughed gently 
when I told him what the two 
Burmans up at the house had 
said and shook his head. He 
tumed himself where he 

and looked south. 
‘Micha,’ said he, ‘he has gone 
to the outer Buza Islands. He 
has found a new bank with 
oyster shell; large like this ’ 
—he extended his hands—‘ but 
deep, six wa (fathoms) and be- 
yond. He makes the Mawken 
dive down, down, to get the 
big shells till they die. There 
ae three men dying in the 
huts now,’ and he pointed 
towards the settlement. 

The Selung divers, who are 
remarkably efficient in the 
water, can go down to five or 
six fathoms and stay under 
water @ couple of minutes ; 
but going beyond that depth 
brings on all sorts of sickness, 
bleeding at the nose and ears 
and some form of paralysis. 
It was that to which Mo Dyin 
Teferred. 


i wn do the Selungs go 
80 deep if it bri sick- 
cm P Ings 
‘Micha, they are quiet folk, 
and Moung Thyit Mya is a 
man. Those who do not 
obey get no food for them- 
selves or their families.’ Then, 
almost whispering, he said, 
Micha, it is not good. Thyit 
Mya is bad man to the Mawken. 
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All the kabang want to sail 
away, but they cannot! Thyit 
Mya has bad men, T’now (Bur- 
mese), and big ships, and will 
kill, kill. All Mawken on Domel 
are chaka (miserable in mind), 
and have no rice or food or 
buffalo or padi-field of their 
own. They are “opium- 
bought” (opium slaves) to 
Thyit Mya.’ 

‘How can I find this Thyit 
Mya?’ 

‘Micha, it is no good to find 
him. Do not go there; wait 
here for him. He will kill the 
Micha and his Batuk (Malays) 
if you see him where his new 
banks are.’ 

‘Nothe. Where is he now ?’ 

‘Micha, he is at the South 
Island of the Outer Buza.’ 

I got out my map—I had 
no chart then—and found Buza 
all right, and then saw the 
‘Five Sisters ’ marked outside. 
This was what Mo Dyin called 
the ‘Outer’ or ‘ Outside’ 
Buzas. They were twenty- 
eight to thirty miles away 
beyond the southern end of 
Domel. The ebb-tide would be 
running in the afternoon. We 
would be there before sun- 
down. 

I told Mo Dyin of my plan. 
‘He will be mad if you find 
him on his new pearl bank. 
He has kept it secret from all. 
Micha, nakot ka chi (Master, 
afraid am I),’ said he in his 
own lingo. 

‘Do not fear,’ said I. ‘ You 
will see us again to-morrow 
evening—unless we have an 
accident.’ 

When we left on the top of 
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the tide the whole settlement 
assembled on the beach and 
raised their hands above their 
heads. I do not know what 
the Burnese retainers at the 
house made of it when we 
turned and pulled away to the 
southward. 

The men after their sleep 
were as fit as ever. I am not 
a sailing man; as you know, 
but I do like pulling, and after 
a bit I changed over with Ali 
Bukit and pulled stroke for a 
couple of hours. We used to 
pull for one hour at a time, 
and then the men would change 
round so as to pull on different 
sides. They would have five 
minutes’ rest and a smoke or 
a chew of betel-nut, or a pull 
at the cold water of a coconut 
opened with a kriss. They 
pulled finely with their long 
oars. At first they all had a 
bad habit of pulling with their 
outside hand under the loom 
of the oar. I soon corrected 
this, as it leads to feathering 
under water and pulling short. 
I had taught them a long swing 
and a good kick off the 
stretchers, and they could make 
that boat simply hum. Then 
for a change we would all stand 
and chow, or push at the oars, 
like the Siamese and the Vene- 
tian gondoliers do, keeping time 
from the bow oar. 

We did the ten miles to the 
south-west point in good time, 
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passing inside the pinnacles of 
the Elephant Island group, 
while on the starboard hand 
we had the great outlines of 
the peaks of Domel rising to 
two thousand feet above the 
lower jungles. We saw buffalo 
come down to bathe in the 
water, and here and there small 
plantations of coco- palms, 
banana, pine-apple and bread- 
fruit belonging mostly, we were 
told, to some Malay settlen— 
a perfect scene on a lovely 
afternoon cooled by a light 
southerly wind coming up be- 
tween the islands, such a scene 
as is worth all the worries and 
the sickness one meets from 
time to time, and makes life 
in the East so gorgeous and 
satisfying in spite of all. 

Here we turned south-west 
to go round Buza and we came 
into the roll of open sea, among 
numbers of the steep limestone 
rocks and islets of marvellous 
shapes all frequented by the 
swifts 1 which built the edible 
nests of which the Selungs 
collect such vast numbers every 
year, at peril of their lives, for 
the Chinese market. It was 
interesting passing close in to 
these steep islets, owing to 
their extraordinary variety m 
shape, size and colouring. 

To the south lay the peaks 
of Htsa Kan and Sai Kun; 
to the west Buza itself, a thou- 
sand feet high, with beyond 





1 There are six species of Swift which build nests in this manner in the a 
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the blue outlines of the Five 
Sisters, or Outer Buzas, to 
which we were bound. We 

straight into the eye of 
the wind so as to be able to 
get a slant and set the sail for 
the South Island, which in 
another two hours we found we 
could do. 

So we up sail and enjoyed 
the rest. The ebb-tide under 
w kicked up a bit of a sea but 
got us well to windward, and 
I reckoned we were doing our 
five knots comfortably. 

It was getting on in the 
afternoon when we began to 
approach the island, and sure 
enough to the north of it we 
saw @ whole fleet of kabangs 
atanchor and one or two larger 
aaft. By this time they, too, 
could see us. No doubt our 
white sail and hull showed up 
wmistakably in the sunlight. 
Then suddenly we saw sail 
alter sail rise and fill, and boat 
after boat scurried away, mak- 
ing & fair wind of it in every 
direction toward the horizon. 
It was a lovely sight to see all 
these small sails scattering like 
birds to all quarters of the 
northern sea. In their usual 
Way the Selungs had fled to a 
man (or boat) at sight of the 
strange white craft, no doubt 
hastened by the orders of Thyit 
Mya. Not one was left. Only 
two larger craft, of the type 
of Burmese junk used farther 
north, remained at anchor two 
or three hundred yards off a 
bit of beach between the head- 
lands of the island. These 
Would be Thyit Mya’s craft, 
and I was glad to see that 
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whatever he might be feeling 
at a white man’s boat finding 
him out at his new and valu- 
able pearl-shell bank, he was 
at least going to stay and see 
the matter through. 

As we approached we could 
see that both craft were full 
of men—Burmese by their head- 
gear: so this was the navy of 
Prince Thyit Mya which coerced 
and ruled the islands! We 
looked curiously at them as we 
foamed along, and they stared 
expressionless but intently in 
return. 

We lowered sail and rounded 
alongside the larger boat. ‘Is 
Moung Thyit Mya on board ?’ 
I asked, and stepped over the 
gunwale as she rolled towards 
us. Half a dozen stolid Bur- 
mese in gaudy headgear and 
smart pasohs stood round me. 
They shook their heads. ‘ Where 
is he? I have business to talk 
with him.’ 

Then a man with a big voice 


spoke from aft. 
‘He is on shore—at the 
island, at the store.’ He 


pointed, and following his finger 
I saw a small attap-covered 
shed some way back from 
the beach. I could see no 
one moving and I hesitated. 
‘What is he doing there?’ I 
asked. 

‘He saw you coming. He is 
waiting to see you.’ 

There seemed nothing to be 
done but to get back into the 
boat again. You may ask had 
I no suspicions? I cannot 
say I had. I expected some 
bluster and prevarication, but 
that a little straight talk would 
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settle everything. I thought 
I knew the native mind and 
how to manage it. We pulled 
away towards the land and in 
a few minutes we ran in on 
the surf and jumped ashore. 

Still I could see no one movy- 
ing. ‘Ali Bukit, Doon and 
Hakim come with me. The 
others remain with the boat.’ 

We had to walk a little way 
along the beach and then up 
through scrub some two or 
three hundred yards. As we 
turned in we saw two long- 
boats, which had been lying 
astern of the vessels, putting 
off for the shore. 

‘They will be coming to take 
Thyit Mya when we have done 
our talk,’ said I, looking care- 
lessly back. I supposed that 
he wanted to have a quiet busi- 
ness talk with me without the 
eavesdroppers among his crew 
hanging around. Very suit- 
able too, thought I. 

We walked quietly up a tiny 
track, glad to stretch our legs, 
looking up at the hill above us. 
We heard a shout at the beach, 
the boat crews jumping ashore, 
no doubt. 

We talked as we approached 
the hut. ‘This is where they 
store their shell,’ said Hakim. 

‘No, no—they always take 
the shell straight from the 
kabang to the big boat,’ said 
Ali Bukit. ‘All divers do 
that.’ 

‘They may keep provisions 
here or birds’ nests, or there 
may be guards left here as on 
the Birds’-Nest Islands in Siam,’ 
said I, ‘to keep off natives 
from the nest-collecting.’ 
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Hakim, looking at the ground, 
said, ‘I see no fresh track.’ 

Ali Bukit ran forward and 
looked into the hut, kriss in 
hand. ‘ Tuan, there is no one!? 

I walked up, a bit irritated 
but still unsuspecting, and s 
through the hut and out be 
yond. I called. No answer 
came. I turned back slowly, 
then looked casually seaward, 
and I gasped. Both vessek 
had their sails up. Two boats 
paddled rapidly towards them, 
and behind one of them our 
white whaler was being towed. 

We all stood and gased 
silently. We had been properly 
trapped; the realisation was 
like a blow. For a moment I 
felt dizzy. Then I ran, and 
I believe I shouted. The two 
men came behind me, hissing 
and cursing as their breath 
came and went. 

We dashed to the beach and 
along it to where a form lay 
stretched among some foot- 
marks and soaking blood to 
tell the tale. 

I stood and watched the 
vessels pay off and sail away. 
Of course, they were far out of 
reach of my little nickel pop- 
gun revolver which I have 
never used; I didn’t even 
know if it was loaded. There 
was nothing I could do. I 
turned to the figure on the 
sand. It was Chom. He had 
a tremendous gash on the head 
and a déh cut on his left 
shoulder. He still breathed. 
I took off my white coat and 
cut it up. We stanched the 
blood and bound him up # 
well as we could, and carried 
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ound, him to the nearest shade, where surrounded by deep water and 
y ye made a bed of leaves for with probably no fresh water 
-and =f him. on it. These limestones do not 
88 in That done, we stood up and hold the rain. It runs at once 
me |? again. Never a word into the million subterranean 
tated said we, though each of us channels with which they are 
id 80 swore vilely under our breaths. honeycombed. On the other 
i be- I blamed myself for my hand, the jungle grows upon 
Ss Wer infernal trustfulness. I cursed them densely. We had end- 
wily, f the ridiculous self-confidence less wood and nothing else. 
yard, of our race which presumed Some limpets, oysters or sea- 
Ssels that no oriental would stand snails, to be had at some risk 
Oats w tous. Iswore at my care- at low tide, might help to keep 
lem, less unsuspiciousness. I had life in us. No smoke signals 
our never been done down by any would bring assistance. The 
ed. native in my life, and that Selung would be all warned to 
zed fat had led me to nothing keep clear for the next month. 
erly but trouble on this venture so Where should we be then? 
was far. In Thyit Mya I had met A raft of bamboos or hard- 
it I a type new to me among woods? Few of the former 
and Asiaties, and yet one which grow on these islands; too 
Wo aiyone who has read a bit many of the latter, which for 
ing knows is typical of certain the most part sink in water. 
ath astern races. He was evi- Gun and rifle were in the 

dently not only more deter- whaler. We had only three 
nd mined and unscrupulous than krisses and a sheath-knife be- 
ay I had imagined, but had an tween us, with asmall-bore toy 
at amount of cunning and clever- of a revolver and—yes—six 
to ness which it was useless to cartridges. 

wnderrate. I had been uncon- The ebb had been running 
he stiously doing him the injustice all the afternoon and it was 
y. to suppose that his intelligence near low water. The two men 
of was only ordinary. As I saw were hungry—now I came to 
D- the two craft bearing away think of it, so was I—for we 
e before the wind with my boat had not had our evening meal 
D m tow, and with all my be- when we landed. They went 
e ings in her, and one of my off down the rocks to get some 
I men @ prisoner, I rapidly re- shell-fish. I went to look at 
; vised my opinion of Thyit Mya Chom. He was conscious, but 
l and of the methods necessary no more. I then went up to 
7 for dealing with him. the hut to prepare it a bit for 


: But blaming oneself for what sleeping while there was still 
% gone is, I always feel, a light, and killed two snakes 
occupation, and the first which had made their home 

; was to face the present there. 
Here we were on a We did not dare move Chom 
small but lofty limestone rock 







for fear of starting hemorrhage. 
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I washed his face with sea- 
water and we cut some bracken 
—dear old English bracken— 
and covered him with it. 
Hakim said he would sleep 
alongside him. 

The next morning broke beau- 
tiful across the silent islands, 
but the whole day long not a 
sail was in sight. I climbed 
and walked all over those 
jungle-covered, insect-infested 
rocks till I was parched. Not 
a drop of water could I find. 
The men fished in pools in the 
early morning, and having 
plenty of matches and flint 
and steel, we roasted a mixed 
lot of shell-fish with some suc- 
cess. Thirst was becoming seri- 
ous with us all. There were no 
traveller’s palms here! It was 
one of the worst days I ever 
passed in my life, but I fear 
it was worse for poor Chom. 

Another night came, and I 

watched the stars wheel past 
over the outline of the peak. 
I had slept heavily last night. 
Now I could not sleep at all. 
Then daylight slowly came, 
and I walked down to see how 
Chom had got through the 
night. His mind was wander- 
ing. Water was all he asked 
for in a continuous mumble of 
half-distinguishable words. 
- I turned and walked away 
along the beach, and as I did 
so, in the growing light my 
eyes caught sight of a small 
craft lying low on the water 
just off the southern point. I 
uttered such a shout that the 
men came running. 

I only pointed: my throat 
was too dry for speech. ‘A 


[Mareh 


kabang !’ shouted Ali Bukit, 
beside himself with delight, 
The frail little craft lay at her 
rattan cable, with an old stone 
at the bottom, as calmly ag if 
she lived there. The men rap 
off to the point and hailed her, 
and in a short time she came 
paddling in to the beach; but 
I noticed that instead of coming 
along in the usual casual style 
adopted when the children of 
the household are doing the 
paddling, she had four ma 
dipping their oars as if they 
meant it. As she touched the 
beach the helmsman jumped 
over the bow, ran forward to 
me, sat on his heels and held 
his hands up. By Jove, it was 
Mo Dyin! 

‘Micha!’ said he, ‘when 
you came not last evening, I 
said to my friends, “I know 
the Micha would return to- 
night if all was well. He has 
not come. I go to seek him. 
Who goes in my kabang with 
me?” And all the men said, 
“TI go; I go.” I knew wher 
to come, Micha; we came it 
the night. The Micha and his 
Batuk (Malays) will now come 
away in the kabang with Mo 
Dyin ? ’ 

‘Gladly,’ said I, ‘you old 
trump ’ (or words to that effect), 
‘only first we want water; 
and Chom is wounded.’ 

Old Mo Dyin was a first 
rate medicine-man, and he 
took my bandages off Chom 
and put some balsam or some 
thing of the kind on his wounds, 
then propped him up and gave 
him a drink from a concoction 
of leaves, which he soaked i 
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poiling water. Chom began to 
open his eyes and look about 


nd had a good meal to begin 
the day with and then talked 
over plans. 

‘Thyit Mya did not return 
yesterday to Domel,’ said Mo 

in. ‘Therefore he has gone 
to Ye-einet-thaik. He always 
goes there to store pearl-shell 
and birds’ nests, and there he 
wil hide the Micha’s white 
farang-boat until he has time 
to paint her another colour. 
Everything in Ye-einet-thaik 
is safe as in a crocodile’s throat. 
No man can see.’ 

‘Do you mean to say he has 
a big store there ? ’ said I. 

He explained that the interior 
lagoon of Ye-einet-thaik, one of 
the precipitous islands of the 
limestone formation, to which 
there is only access through a 
cave at low water, was Thyit 
Mya’s rendezvous, store-house 
and arsenal, and that it was a 
secret Known only to a few of 
his Burmese followers and to 
one or two Selung crews who 
had been used to take pearl- 
shell and supplies and stores 
in and out. He had no doubt 
gone there to store his accumu- 
lated shell and hide the white 
boat, which he could hardly 
display at large for some time 
to come. 

I said, ‘All right; I must 
go there at once. Will you 
take me?’ 

_ Mo Dyin was horrified at the 
idea. It would be a fight to a 
a ae went in there, he 

ar Thyit Mya had 
been playing at it. ? 
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This pulled me up short. 
‘Yes ; and I have been playing 
with him—more fool me! This 
time it is business.’ It was all 
very fine to talk; I had 
neither gun nor rifle now; 
they were both in the whaler. 
Only a toy revolver with six 
cartridges with which to take 
a complete garrison commanded 
by a person of unusual intelli- 
gence. But I did not credit 
for a moment that any native, 
Thyit Mya or another, would 
ever really put up a fight or 
offer violence to a white man, 
still less to myself, who have 
always got on well with every 
native race I have met. 

‘At what time can we get 
in ? ’ I asked. 

Said Mo Dyin, ‘ We could be 
there, if this wind holds, by low 
tide and get in while there is 
still daylight.’ 

‘Will Thyit Mya be really 
there ? ’ 

‘We can tell when we get 
there. If his junk is at anchor, 
he will be inside. If she has 
gone, he will be away.’ 

‘ Let us get off then quickly.’ 

‘Micha, we must not be 
there before we can get in 
through the cave. If we are 
too early and have to wait, the 
junk men will be watching. 
We must get there and go 
straight in from round the 
point as quickly as possible.’ 

‘I leave it to you, Mo Dyin 
—only take us in. We will do 
the rest.’ I smiled as I thought 
of the surprise in store for 
Moung Thyit Mya, and I 
thought over the line my argu- 
ment would take. 
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We sailed all day pleasantly 
enough in a following sea. 
Chom lay under the kadjang. 
I held his hand for a bit, and 
he told me in a low voice what 
had happened when the whaler 
was captured. The two long 
canoes came in loaded with 
men apparently coming for a 
run ashore. They landed on 
the beach one on each side of 
the whaler, and without a word 
their crews rushed our two 
men in the same breath. Chom 
was cut down and knew no 
more. We had plenty of water 
for the poor fellow to-day, and 
we began to hope that he would 
pull round. 

We were later than I could 
have wished making Elephant 
Island in the afternoon. The 
drain of ebb-tide against us 
had been strong. As we drew 
nearer Mo Dyin kept well under 
the southern cliffs, so as to be 
out of sight of the anchorage 
as long as possible. 

‘ Micha, get inside the kadjang 
so that they may not see your 
white clothes. The Butang 
(Malays) also must get inside.’ 

He put his helm over and 
we sheered out to the eastward 
towards the entrance. Hurrah ! 
There, to my immense relief, 
were the two junks lying at 
anchor just outside the shallow 
bar of sand which runs off the 
entrance to the cavern. ‘ Half 
an hour’s conversation,’ thought 
I, ‘and I shall have everything 
settled, and Thyit Mya himself 
will be begging to be allowed 
to supply me with the neces- 
sary labour.’ As soon as we 
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were far enough up, and but a 
couple of hundred yards from 
the nearer junk, Mo Dyin put 
his helm down, hauled in his 
sheet, and steered Straight for 
the low gap under the jungle. 
covered side of the island. It 
grew larger to the eye every 
moment, and then swiftly and 
silently the Selung crew got in 
the mat-sail and lowered the 
light mast into the crook 
fitted over the kadjang root, 
The boat still had way on when 
they took to their paddles and 
thrust her rapidly into the 
chasm ahead. 

For a few minutes the boat 
was passing through a drip- 
ping twilight, where the dim 
light rose from the green depths 
of water beneath us. The 
splash of the paddles, the wash 
and moan of the slight swell, 
echoed about our ears in in- 
numerable waves of tinkling 
sound. Then the light grew, 
the roof rose, and suddenly we 
came out into the brightness 
of the world again. Such a 
world it was! encircled by the 
white cliffs of limestone mount- 
ing all round it to the very 
sky, and in the midst a pool 
of ocean, deep blue and purple 
in its depths, with incredible 
reflections of silver and golden 
rocks piercing downward into 
its smooth and silent waters. 

I stepped out upon the deck- 
ing to have a good look round, 
and even as I did so heard 
shouts. On our right front, 
built on a mass of fallen cliff 
which had piled itself into 4 
convenient ledge, was & long 
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thatched shed with its opening 
towards us. To the left and 
farther over were other less 
conspicuous ledges above high- 
water mark, and I saw some 
men running along them. Sev- 
eral long canoes and light boats 
lay there, and among them our 
white whaler. 

Then suddenly the shouting 
increased, echoing weirdly in 
that extraordinary rock-shaft 
and frightening thousands of 
swifts among the cliffs which 
circled crying above our heads 
against the sky. 

Then, to my intense surprise, 
a sudden burst of firing com- 
menced, echoing madly up those 
precipices of rock. My first 
thought was that someone was 
shooting at the swifts circling 
and crying out above us. The 
Selung crew, far from showing 


aly sign of concern, merely 
increased their rate of stroke. 
We sped across the short inter- 


vening space of water. Then 
the wood behind me splintered. 
Bullets spluttered against the 
kadjang roof against which I 
leant. One of the Selungs 
dropped his oar with a groan 
% shot succeeded shot. The 
bow grated on the fallen rocks 
below the long shed. 

With Ali Bukit close behind 
me, I leapt ashore to make for 
its entrance. The other two 
Malays ran swiftly along the 
edge of the water to climb up 
and enter at the farther end. 

I went up over a great 
boulder of shining limestone, 
slippery with seaweed, only too 
glad to have my little toy 
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revolver to hold on to. A big 
rock was on my right as I 
slipped and struggled along 
and upwards. 

I heard a warning shout from 
the men in the kabang. I 
looked up and just above me 
I saw the immense figure of a 
huge Burman rushing forward, 
his face contorted in a demoni- 
acal passion. He raised a great 
déh above his head. Have 
you ever met your enemy with 
cold steel in his hands? They 
say the British Tommy is the 
best handler of cold steel and 
fears it less than anybody. On 
me it brought a cold sweat of 
fear and an immense wave of 
angry fury. I knew him at 
once for who he was, even if 
the light had not gleamed 
along the silver handle of his 
great déh. I fired right into 
the huge mass as it rushed, 
slightly high, right, and threw 
myself in against the rock on 
my right hand. It seemed 
that he took an age to totter, 
stumble over my left leg held 
braced against a bit of rock, 
and crumple sideways down 
the rock face. His déh fell 
from his hands and clattered 
down the way I had come. I 
sprang after it and saw the 
great body slide slowly head 
first down the slippery rock 
into the seaweed, on and on 
down into the deep blue pool 
of sea. 

I dashed on for the shed 
with Ali Bukit by my side, 
and as I climbed two armed 
Burmese, who had followed and 
seen the fall of their Thakin, 
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turned and ran for its protec- 
tion. But our two Malays were 
already at the rear end with 
their krisses—those left of 
the garrison were on their 
stomachs on the ground crying 
for mercy. The shouting and 
the firing was followed by an 
awesome stillness. 

It was next day, when, with 
the white whaler leading, we 
took the junks back to the 
settlement on Domel, that the 
whole Selung fleet of fifty-one 
kabangs came out to greet us, 
and at the great gathering in 
the afternoon old Mo Dyin 
stepped forward with his two 
brothers and forty-eight other 
kabang captains, and, in the 
presence of their people, gave 
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into my hands the Blue Pearl 
upon its string, saying that it 
had been found by his father’s 
father seven fathoms deep in 
the blue pool of Ye-einet-thaik 
and had been the treasured 
possession of the Mawken ever 
since. The Blue Pearl of the 
Blue Pool was properly mine, 
who had set free the Blue Pool 
of Ye-einet-thaik, and in ‘s0 
doing had freed the Mawken 
people of Domel. If ever I 
wanted help from the Mawken 
I should show them the Blue 
Pearl and they would help me 
with their kabangs, their goods 
and their people, as I had 
helped them. 

And I still keep the silver- 
handled déh.”’ 
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